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Lord PARKER, 


| Bal of Macklesfield, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain; &c. 


NM Lord, 


10 H E following Diſſer- 
tation of a Prelate, 
when living not un- 


deſervedly eſteem'd one of 


the moſt learned i in Europe of ; 
5 A 2 


the 


wv 


DEDICATION. 


he Preſent Age, could not 
certainly have been ſubmit- 
ted to a more conſummate 
Judge, and generous Patron, 
of all uſeful ne _ nn # 


Your Lordſhip. | 


There are many Teſtimo- 9 


nies of the Worth of other 
Works of the famous Mr. 


Huet, and the Merit of chis; 


but I muſt not by forgetting 


the Reſpects due to the Dig- © 


nity of Your Perſon, and 


high Station, incur the leaſt * 


Hazard of being guilty” of | 


any Impertinence. 


And only beg Leave to 


add, that the Pyrrhonian i, 


bee. 


* 


4 DED ICATION. 
© poche; and Academick Do: 
” © Qtine of the Arr of doubt- 
b ing, 5 abuſed by affected 1g 
norance, profane Preyaricatt- iy 
on, and liberrine Pretences ; 
of Impiety, is here fully ex 
9 plained, if not eſtabliſhed ; Y 
to improve Philoſo phy, con- 
4 firm Religion, and promote 
? © Obedience to human Laws: 
S or I ſhould not have preſum- 
ed to lay it, in the Engliſh 1- 
diom, ar the Feet of the 
moſt excellent Guardian of 
© © facred Equity, and rightful 
Order, that ever adorned that 
© weighty Province: and in 
1 which the longer You ſhall 
: A 3 - I 
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' DEDICATIO N 


. 4 i 


be continued to ſhine, the 


4J\'s 4 


: wore Glory You, will, reflect 


on the great Prince, who has 
ſo much Regard to the Wel. 
fare and Happineſs of his 
; Subjects. | 


I am, = 
Ah Lonn, 
Der Lordfip's 
moſt Obedient 


| Humble Servant, 


* Coll. 
Oxon, 1 724. 


Edv. Combe. 
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ED BHS Preſent I wb to the 
„ Publict would have appear- 
82 4 ed ſome Time ago, if the. 

— iluftrious Author who com- 


poſed it, had been willing 70 let it ſee- 
the Light. He was ſo apprehenſive. 
his Sentiments of the Wealmneſs of hu- 
man Underſtanding would be di iſliked by : 
the Generality, that he could not pre- 
vail with Himfelf to publiſh it during 

bis Life. He was ſatisfied with read- 
ing this Work to bis beft Friends, and 
| way" expoſe Himſelf zo the Reſentment 
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8 
of thoſe ſe, be often called the Vulgar E | 


the Rep ublick of Learning. 


A very worthy Perſon for ako the 
late My, Huet had much Reſpe ef, re- 
commended this Work to Me, many : 
Tears before; the Deceaſe of that learn- 
ed Prilate.” "He tried in vain to procure 


me a Copy; Mr. Huet would not con- | 
| ſent, though -be looked upon it as the 


beſt of all his Productions. N othing 


mor ſhews_the Efleem he had for i #, 
than the Care he took to turn it into 
Latin, after he had compoſed it in 
French, which: he did not do for any 
other of his Books. 1 have the Latin 
Verſion by. me, and may pu publiſh it here 
after if de red. All. the World knows - 
that. this, eel had cultivated La- ; 
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Lirh it, that the Publick might be no 
tiſe. But whereas it wy be. quell. 
De 


the Demonſtratio Evangelica, was 
likewiſe the Author of a Work where- 
in Pyrrhoniſm is fo flrenuouſiy eſta- 
bliſhed, it will be proper to declare here, 
that the latter is faithfully printed from 


Curioſity . to examine it. I can the 
more eaſily verify, that the Manuſcript 
is of the Prelate's own Hand, becauſe 
I have many Letters of his writing 
with which he was pleaſed to honour 


but by placing the Name of Ar. Huet, 


Koch, Gentleman of Perigord, n- 
der which he was for concealing Him- 


of the BOOKSELLER, i 
longer deprived of this excellent Trea- 


oned by ſome whether 1 


* 


Author of 


the original Manuſcript of Mr. Huer, 
which ] keep with Care, and am ready 
to produce to thoſe who ſhall have h 


ol 


I have made no Alteration in it, 


in the Room of the ſuppoſed Name of 
Theocritus of Pluvignack, Lord of 


(of 


ADverTtsEMENT 


ſelf. Tho ſe who love to know the true 
Authors of Books, will not be di iſ- 
pleaſed with me jor this Alteratiun. 

The Work I publiſh was not unknown © 
to the Editor of the Huetiana, ewhioh. 
has lately appeared. For he Fol 
us that the Philoſophical Treatiſe of 
the Weaknels of human Underſtand- 
ing Was C onipoſed by Mr. Huet, at 
the ſame Time as bis Quæſtiones Al- 
netanæ, which. appeared at Caen in 
1609. : 
Some have. deſired to fee bere the 
 hiftorical Elogy of this Prelate ; Mr. 
the Abbot d Oliver, known by his. 
fine Tranſlation of Cicero's Diſcourſes 
of the Nature of the Gods, is the 
Author " © | 


1 fall conclude with a . 


which will pleaſe the Readers, viz, | 


that the provincial Philoſopher, who ſe 
Perſon is borrowed by Mr. Huet, is 
the ſame Mr. Cormily, which he ; men- 
tions in n the Memoirs 85 his own Life. 
That | 


of the BOORSREIL RR. 


That; illuſtrious Scholar «was. Preſident 


of the Parliament of Aix in Provence, 


court. There that Magiſtrate became. 


acquainted with Mr. Huet, and gave 
him. a Tafte for Sextus Empiricus, and 
the Philoſophy of the Scepticks. The 
Place where the Prelate ſpeaks of Ar. 
Qadomum delatus eſt per eos Dies 
Vu.r literatus & priſcæ potiſſimum 
P hiloſophiæ bene peritus, ſed & Mo- 
rum præterea Comitate amabilis „ 
omnique Elegantia excultus, Sena- 
tus Aguenſis, Præſes Cormiſius, 
illuc reflantis Fortunæ Invidia & 
=. Regis J uſſu relegatus. j Attulit ule | 
: ad me Litteras | commendatitias ab SY 
illuſtri Femina Catharina Vivonæa 
memorata, quibus Viri pr ædicabat 
= Laudes, meque enixe rogabat, ſi 
quomodo Hominis ſablevare poſſem 


Infor- 


FY : 
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ADV ERTiSEMENT | 
Th . Les V A A E 
Infortunium, aut conſolando, Pa- 
triæque Deſiderium Dictis leniendo 


aut Afflictum Rebus ipſis juvandse 
& aſſidua Conſuetudine recreando, 


his Officiis ne deeſſem. Ad id au- 


tem erli 5 me fatis a impellebat | ipla ; 
Humanitas, multo tamen magis 
movebar ipſius Eruditione & Vir- 


tute, vel ex primo Conęteſſu cog- 


nita. Frequens itaque illi aderam; 


nec ullus effluebat Dies, quiti aut 
ille ventitaret ad me, aut il- 
lum ego convenirem, ſimulque vel 
per amæniſſimas Olenæ Ripas, vel 
per viridiſſima Prata deambularemus. 
Omnis enim fere Sermo erat de ve- 


terum Philoſophorum Sectis; qua- 


rum omnium cum egregiè ſciens 
erat, tum earum precipue, quæ 
Animum jubent ab omni Aſſenſu 
ſuſtinere. Summopere itaque com- 
probabat Sexti Empirici Doctri- 
nam, effecitque Commendatione 
ſua, ut Auctor adhuc de Nomine 


tan 


ves 


of the BOOKSELLER. Xiii 


1 tantim mihi cognitus peryolutare- 

| +5. 5 tur 4 me diligenter, | mihique fieret 

0 perfamiliaris, & ſumma eſſet illius 
35 apud me commendatio. 8 
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8 _ ETER DANIEL Mon 
ancient Biſhop of Avran- 
2) CHE, who died at PARIS 
the 2610 of January 1721, 


was born at CAE N the 87) of F 
bruary 1630. The Love of Study 
ping ma in him, we muſt not 


ſay altogether the Uſe of Reaſon, 
bolt we are ignorant when that 
begins, but at leaſt the Uſe of 
Words. 'F had (a) Hag. * he, 


L 


@ Hank þ p. 3: Commentar. p. 16. 


| lf | 


An HISTORICAL ELocy, 


left the Breaſt, but J envied thoſe I _ 
faw read, He loſt his Father in 2 
eighteen Months; his Mother four 


Years after. He was put into the 


Hands of negligent Guardians, who 
boarded him in a mean School, 
Where with little Aſſiſtance, and 


worſe Examples, he notwithſtanding : 


finiſhed the Courſe of his Humani- 


Kies, before : he Was thirteen com- 
Pleat. © „ 


For his Philoſophy, he fell into the 
Care of an excellent (b) Profeſſor, 
Who after the Manner of Plato, would 


have him begin by learning ſomewhat 
of Geometry. But the Scholar went 
farther than deſired. He took ſuch 
a Taſte for Geometry, that he made 


it his principal Study, and almoſt 


deſpiſed the Writings which his Ma- 
ſter dictated to him, who was hap- 


- A 


©) Father Mambrun, known by his Latin Verſes, 
- L400 Ver 


a Treatiſe of Epick Poetry. 


Pil 


oof ar. HUET.! 


e uneaſie with him for it. He 
ſucceſſively run over all the other 


tho' this Science was not chen in 
Vogue in Culleger, nor even any 


© whete elſe, to that Degree it has 


been ſince, he was brought to main- 


© rai publick Theſes in the ſame, 


che firſt that ever were known at 


| He was now to go out of his 


Claſſes, to ſtudy CIVIL Law, 
© and take his Degrees therein. Two 

Works which appeared then (c) in- 
terrupted that uſeful Study, and 
threw him into another more amu- 
ſing. Theſe two Works were the 


Principles of DES-CART ES, and 


the GEOGRAYHY of the Holy 
Land by BocHART. A Proof 
that we ſhould not harbour Preju- 


ere. 


_ — 


(e) The Principles of Des-Cartes, printed in 1643. 


and the Phaleg. of Bochart in 1646. 
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pily ſo wiſe and diſcreet, as not to. 
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xviii An HISTORICAL ELocy 


dices, or at leaſt be too obſtinate 
in Opinion, is, that the ſame Man, 


and a moſt judicious Man too, may 
ſometimes in his different Ages 
think very differently: Mr. Hu ET, 
who cenſured Des- Cartes a great 
while after ſo ſeverely, reliſhed him 
very well at firſt, admired, and ad- 


hered to him many Years. As for 


BocHaART's GEOGRAPHY, it 
made a double Impreſſion on him, 
both by the immenſe Learning of 
the Work, and by the Preſence of 


the Author, MinisTEzx of the 
PRO TE ST ANTsS at CA E N. All 
that Book beng full of HE B RE 


and GREEK, he was for knowing 


thoſe Languages forthwith, went to 
pay his Reſpects to him, deſired his 
Advice, Friendſhip, and became his 
Diſciple; but the Pupil began to be 
touched with Emulation. It often 
happens that a young Man with 
Wit and Courage, needs no more 


man 


70 of Mr. HUE T. 


Mean while we muſt not think 


that Mr. HUE T was an Enemy to 
thoſe Amuſements and Exerciſes 
Which belong to Youth. He faw 

the World, (4) was for being well 
received, and endeavoured to pleaſe. 
'Tis true he did not dance very grace- 
fully, but was the firſt at racing, the 


beſt Horſeman : he exerciſed Arms, 


— 


XIX 
than a living Example to determine 
his Studies. He, who did no more 
all his Life long than make Madri- 
= oals, : might have been a Scholar of 
the firſt Rank, if he had had in good 


Timea Bo cH ART before his Eyes. 


vaulted, and ſwam better, he ſays, 


than any of his Companions. 
Being twenty Years of Age and 
one Day, by the Cuſtom of No R- 
MANDY he was at length deliver- 
ed from his Guardians, who fordid- 
ly withheld as much from him as 
Ki y could. His greateſt Deſire, and 


(4) Huetiana, p.4. Comment. p.58. . 
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1 An H1STORICAL E Lo GY 


the firſt he gratified, as ſoon as Ma- 
ſter of himſelf; was to ſee Parit; not ſo 


much by Curioſity, as to furniſh him- 


{elf 585 Books, and to know the 
PRINCES OF LEARNING, It is 


one of his own Expreſſions. He paid 


his firſt Reſpects to P. SIR MOND, 


who was then above ninety Years 


of Age. This amiable and venera- 
ble Father to his great Learning join 

ed as great 2 

tural to him, and as great Civility, 8 
he had acquired in the Court of 
ROM E, and that of FRANCE. 


Father PE TAU, not near ſo — 


our, which Was na- | 


naturally more rigid than the other, 
ſmoothed his Brow in Favour of a | 


young Provincial, who was not on- 
ly ready to hear him, but even durſt 
ſometimes (e) recede from his Opi- 
nion, and contend, though very 
young, þ HE! ſo ee a Man. 


— ES — - 
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19 See heb isszgrarlons on divers Sub- 
129 5 S. Tom. ii. . 4327 433. . 
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Jure, 
1 muſt name all the learned Men 


' of that Time and Place, if I ſhould 
mention thoſe Mr. Hu t T was ac- 
quainted with, and whoſe Eſteem 


7 I PV 


xxi 


he gained, ar his firſt Journey o 


PARIS. Two Years after he had 
Occaſion to know thoſe of Holland. 


For the Qu EE N of SWEDEN 
having invited Bo HART to make 
her a Viſit, he went with him, and 


ſer out in the Month of April 165 2. 
BocHART arrived when Things 
were in ſuch a State, that he was 
not ſo graciouſly received, as he had 

Reaſon to expect. The Health of 

that Princeſs was impaired. Too 
much Application to Study, for ſhe 
i w whole Nights in it, had diſor- 

dered her Blood %% ũ ù . 
BoOoURD ELO r her Phyſician, a 
cunning Courtier, and who had ſtu- 
died her Humour as well as her 
Conſtitution, obliged her to break 
off all Conve 


rfation with Men of 
= Learning, 


Xx11 


An HisToRICAL ELoGY 


Learning, in Hopes to have the 


whole Government of her to him- 


ſel BO CHART acquieſced. As 
to Mr. Hur, he was too young 
to be formidable to that Phyſician. 


He ſaw the Queen often, ſhe was 


for retaining him: but the incon- 
ſtant Humour of CHRISTINA 


made him timerous, and he thought 


it better to return into FRANCE, 


at three Months End. The principal 


Adyantage he reaped by his Voy- 


age, was a Manuſcript of O r1- 


GEN, which he had copied at 


STOCKHOLM. 


Among the learned Men he knew 


in HOLLAND, SALMASIUS 


was of the firſt Rank. Would any 


one, who ſees the Warmth which is 


predominant} inthe Writings of S a L- 


MASIUS, lay he was in the Bottom 
ealy, communicative, and Good-na- 


ture it ſelf? To that Degree that he 


bore to be domincer d over by a 


9 Oy ”_ 


: , 


ORIGEN. Two Sorts of Acade- 


Ar. HUF T. mij 
baughty, ill-humoured Woman, who 
boaſted ſhe had for a Husband, but 


not for a Maſter, the moſt learned of 


all the Nobles, and the moſt noble of 


all the Learned. When Mr. HET 


was returned into his own Country, 
he took to his Studies with more 


you than ever, to qualify him- 
ro give us his Manuſcript of 


mies, one formed in his Abſence for 
polite Learning, another which he 
founded himſelf for Phyſicks, ſerved 


do divert him from Time to Time: 
or rather to change his Studies. 
In tranſlating OR IG EN, he weigh- 
cd the Rules of Tranſlation, and the 
divers Manners of the moſt celebra- 
ted Tranſlators. This made Way 
for the firſt Book hepubliſhed, where- 
by, if I may fay fo, he made his 
Entry into the Land of Letters, in 
© which his Readers admired, what 


they afterwards admired in all his 
Ds 3 4 other 
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ſhining Offers of Fortune, with which 


IV An HISTORICAL EiocGy 
other Works, indefatigable Read- 


ing, judicious Criticiſm, and above 
all LATINITY, which would have 


; done Honour to the Age of Av- 


GUSTUS. In ſhort, ſixteen Years 
after his Return from SWE DEN, 


his O RIGEN faw the Light. Thoſe 
ſixteen Years he ſpent in his own 


Country, where without other Em- 


ployment, he was taken up wholly 
with himfelf and his Books, not in- 


terrupting his Way of Life, unleſs 


to go every Year, and ſhew himſelf | 
for a Month or two at Paris. 
In the mean Time he had ſome 


he was not dazled. The Quz EN 
of SWEDEN, after ſhe had abdi- 
cated the Crown, and betook her 
her ſelf to Ro ME for the remain- 


ing Part of her Life, would have 


drawn him to her in 16 5 9. But that 


which befel BocuarT, who was 


bo ardently deſired, and afterwards lo. 


ſoon 
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ef Mr. HU ET. 


ſoon forgot, deterred him from yield- 
ing to the Temptation of ſeeing 
vp to be intruſted with the Edu- 
cation of the young KING; the 
Sw s had in 1660 made 
CHARLES GUS TAvUs Succeſ- 
ſor to CHRISTINA; but he had 
the Reſolution to thank them for 
_ their Offer, and thoſe who judge of 
Actions by Events, will find he did 
very well to remain in France. For 
about ten Years after he was nomi- 
nated Sub-preceptor to the DAu- 
 PHIN, Without having any other 


Patrons but his own Merit, and the 
Diſcretion of MR. de MoNTAU- 
— rn 

He arrived at Court in 1670, and 
continued there till x6 80, the Year 
in which the DAUPHIN was mar- 
ried. The more he found this new 
Station expoſed him to frequent Avo- 
cations, the greater Husband he was 


of 
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of his Time. He would ſcatce al % 


low himſelf a few Hours for Sleep. 
All the Reſt of his Leiſure was ſpent, | 


in the neceſſary Duties of his Em- 
ployment, or in his DEMoNSTRA- 
TIo EVANGELICA, begun, and 


finiſhed in the Hurry of the Court. 


J muſt not here forget the Service 


he did to Learning, by procuring 
for us that Set of COMMENT A- 
RIES Which are commonly calld 
In UsuM DELPHINL. Altho' 


the firſt Thought of them came from 


Mr. de MONTAUSIER, we are 
indebted to Mr. Hu Er for drawing 
the Plan, and directing the Execu- 
tion of it, as far as the Docility, or 


the Capacity of the Workmen would 


permit. 


Being wholly taken up ſo long in 


Compoſitions, and Lectures, that 
had 1eligion for their direct Object, 


at length arrived to the Age of For- 


ty Six, he entered into Holy Orders. 


After 


After which he had the Abbey of 
Aux Av, whereto he retired every 

summer, when he left the Court. 
One of the Works which he com- 


ftiones Alnetane, will zternize the 
Name of that Solitude, agreeably ſi- 
tuated in the Groves, which is the 
moſt pleaſant Canton of the lower 
NORMAN Dx. 


the Biſhoprick of So 11S ONS. Be- 
fore his Bulls were expedited, Mr. the 
Abbot de SILLERY being promo- 
ted to the Biſhoprick of AVR AN 
cx, they made an Exchange with 
the King's Conſent. But by Reaſon 


Court of France, and that of Rome, 


5 for the Life he had 4 8 and liked a- 


f 


of Mr. HUET. xvii 


poſed there under the Title of Que-_ 


In 1685 he was nominated to 


of ſome Diſturbances ae An the 


they could not be conſecrated till the 
. 1692. I believe ſo long a De- 
lay was not very uneaſy to Mr. HUz T, 


bove all other, did not at all agree 
with 
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with the Epiſcopal Care and Duties. 
Accordingly it was not long before 
he grew weary of them. He reſigned 
his Biſhoprick of Avranche in 169. 

To make him Amends, the King 


gave him the Abbey of Fontena 
which is at the Gates "of Caen. The | 
Love Mr. HUE T had for his Coun- 


try induced him to fix there, and in | 


= View he appropriated the Gar- 
dens and the Houſe of the Abbey. 
His Country ſeem'd very amiable | 
to him, as long as he knew none 
but Friends there. 
ever he had taken Poſſeſſion of the 
Lands, Law-ſuits attacked him from 
every Quarter, although at the ſame 
Time, Thanks to his native Air, he 


But as ſoon as 


had ſome Diſpoſition for the Chica- 


narie of the Bar. 


He then went again to bete and | 


| lodged in a profeſſed Houſe of the 


Jeſuits; where he lived his laſt rwen- 


ty Ven, during which he applied 


himſelf 


y 3 # Mr. H UT: : xXrix 
ties. | him principally to write Annota- 
fore tions on the vulgar Tranſlation of : 
ned the Bible. He did not only look 
99: upon chat holy Book as the Foun- 
ing : rain of Religion; but took it (F) of 
aa, all Books to be the moſt proper to 

. form, and exerciſe a Scholar. He had 
un. 1 read over the Hebrew twenty four 
d in Times, in conferring it with other 
ar. Oriental Texts. Every Day, as he 
bey. Hays, not one excepted, he ſpent two 
ble or three Hours therein, from 1681, 
= 0 15. 4 5 

A cruel Diſcaſe which ſeiſed kin z 

4 Ant fame Year, and confined him 

to his Bed near {1x Months, conſi- 
derably weakned not only his Mind 
but his Body, and Memory. In 
the mean while, when he had a lit 
and took to write his own Life; and 

did it view al he Elegancy, ok 


— | 1 


— 4.4 


00 Commentar p. 354. Hueriana, P. 163. 
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not with all the Order, nor Ac- 
curacy of his other Works: his Me. 


mory, not ſo good as it had been, 
diminiſhed daily; fo that not being 
in a State to form a regular Work 

of it, he did no more than commit 
to Paper ſome looſe and ſeparate 
Thoughts, which was as much as 
he could then do. a 


— 


Although he was pleaſed to in- 
truſt me with the only Copy, to pub 
liſh it under the Title of Huetiana; 
I cannot flatter myſelf that for this 
Reaſon, I am allowed to relate here, 
with what Condeſcenſion he treated 
me, ſince I had the Honour to be 
known to him in 1708. Tis que- 
ſtioned when we mention great Men, 
whether it be Pride or Gratitude, 
which moves us to ſpeak of their 
Amity; and frequently through Fear 
of being ſuſpected of a Weaknels, 
ve omit. a Duty. ß. 
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x1 of Mr. HUET. xxxi 
- Ac: Neyertheleſs 1 cannot but own I 
Me- procured the fifth Edition of his 
been, Poems in 1709. I am the more wil- 
being ng to remember it, becauſe with- 
Work out this Edition, which awaked his 
mmit eeping Muſe, tis very likely he would 
barate never have thought of the five (g) 
ch as new Metamorpho ſes, which he com- 
poſed in 1710 and 1711. All his 
o in- Wit appears there. How exquiſite- 
>pub- ly fine both for a Scholar of his Rank, 
Hana; and an Age ſo far advanced! how 
- this florid, Ks if we may fay ſo, what 
here, juvenile Imagination! nn 
cated As to what remains, if it be well 
to be conſidered that he lived fourſcore and 
que- eleven Years, wanting a few Days, 
Men, addicted himſelf ro Study from his 
tude, tender Infancy, reſerved moſt of his 
their Time to himſelf, almoſt all the while 
enjoy d unalterable Health, that at 
:neſs, | his Levee, his lying down, and his 
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Xxxii An HisTorICAL ELocy 
Meals, he made his Servants read to 
him; that in a Word, to uſe his own 
Terms, neither the Fire (þ) of Tonth, 

the Incumbrances of Buſmeſs, the Di. 
verſity of Employments, the Society of 

his Equals, nor the Avocations of the 
World, could leſſen the invincible Lowe 

li of Learning, which he always retain d: 
[ we may infer from hence that M. 
1 A Auranc hes was of all Men the moſt 
1 — onto apt us — 
a. | Beſides his being naturally robuſt, 
0 N he lived by Rule. From the Age of 
bl forty he eat no Supper, although he 
M dined very ſparingly. He was con- 
14 tent with common Fare, no Ragoos, 
af! and hardly put an eighth Part of 
Wine into his Water. Towards the 
Evening he took a (i) medicinal 
Sort of Soop. Indeed, when he was 


I. Huetiana, p. 4. See rw) bis Commentar. 
lib. 1. p.15. & lib. v. p. 278. (i) Known by the 
Name of Dr. Delorme's red Broth, _ 


. * 


wy in Health, he had a pale Look, 


enough to make it be feared he Was 


—— 


One Singularity very nemarkible 
Wis, that for two or three Days be- 


fore his Deceaſe, all his Wit revived, 
all his Memory returned. He em- 
ployed thoſe precious Moments in 

Acts of Piety, and died in Peace, 
oft full of Truſt in God. 


3 
4 P * 
25 : Wa 
i . 3 Wy 


I know no more af his Manu- 


1 ſcripts than theſe: A Latin Tranſlati- 


ge ol on of the Amours of Daphnis and 


ke Choc, compoſed at the Age of cigh- 
teen; a Romance intitled The falſe 


3 | Ticas, writ at the Age of twenty five; 


-. a Philoſophical Treatiſe of rhe Weak- 
neſs of Human Underſtanding, made 
ar the ſame Time with his Quefti- 


ones Alnetane ; an Anſwer to Mr. RE 
018, touching the Metaphyſicks of 
5 E 18 ART E . his Annotations on 


"= Y char Tranſlation of the Bible called the 
F Var and a Collection of between 


- 5 hye 


of Mr. H U E 1 | | xxx ii 


xxxiv 


An HISTORICAL ELOGY | 
five and fix hundred Letters, as well 


Latin as French, to Men of Learn- . 


ing. As to his printed. Books they 


follow according to the Order in 


which they appeared. 


De Interpretatione * duo. _ | 


2641. in 4to. Stade, 1680. 
12mo. Hague, 1683. in 3 vo. 


 Origenis | Commentaria in ſacran . 


Scripturam. Rhoan, 1668. in fol. 2 
: Vol. Cologne, 1685. in fol. F 


De / Origine des Romans. Paris, f 


1670. 1678. 1685. 1693, 1711. 
in 12mo. London 1672. in 16to, Eu. 
gliſh. Amſt. 1679. 1716, in 1 2M, | 
Dutch. i 


Diſcours prononce a Þ Acadamie Fran- 


| poiſe. Paris 1 674. in 4to. Af. 1709. | 


in12mo. | 
Animadverſiones in M 1 * 
Scaligeri Notas: d 2 fn du Manile 


Dauphin. Paris, 1679. in 4to. 


Demon ratio Evangelica. Paris, 
4 : 1679: 


. 


I of Mr. HUET. 
1679. 1694. in fol. Amt. 


1680. 


1 ich, 16 94 


in 8vo. 2 Vol. 
an 4to. | 


_ . Cenſura Phil op bie Cartefume. Pa 


ric, 1689, 1694. in 12mo. Heſm- 


5 16 90. in 4to. Francker, 1690. 
n 1 2Mo. Hanover, 1690, in 12mo. 
Queſt. Alnetane. Caen, 1690. in 


4400. 890 
De la Situation 2 ads terreſtre. 
bor, 1691. in 12mo. Leipſicł, 


5%. 190 12mo. and in to. Aut. 


XXX 


1701. in r amo. Ibid. lat. 16 8. in 


11 2mo. * 
| 1 None aux a pour Gout a 
* Hiſtoire an Carteſtaniſme. 


Paris, 
1692. 1711. in 
1455. in 16 to. 


1-210, - 
Amt. 1698. in 


Al 2 mo. 
Statuts 8 ynodaux pour le Dioceſe 


4 Avranc hes. Caen, 1693. 
1.76. 1698. mm vo. -- 
Carmina. 


1695. 


166F. in 8vo. 
* wr” 


 Urrecht, LC64; 1 700. ; 


Utrecht, 


ll ->xxvi A HisTORIC AL ELocy. | 
Amt. 1672. in 16to. Paris, 170%. 
in 1 2mo. 
it Do Navigationibus Salomonis. An. 
; x . ferdam, 1698. in $yo and in fol. 
| Note in Anthologiam Epigrammatum 
þ | Græcorum: d la fm de ſes Poefies, Edi- 
tion de Gravius, Utrecht, 1700. in 
22100... f 
Origenes de Caen. knen, 1702. 
1706. in 8yo. i 
14 Diſſertations ſur diverſes Marieres 
(Nt | de Religion, G de Pinealogie. Paris, 
1712. in 12mo. 
H iſtoire du Commerce 2 FI b N ai. Z 
gation des Anciens. Paris, 171 6. in 
I 2mo. Bruſſels, 1717. in 12mo. 
Commentarius de Rebus ad eum perti- | 

nentibus. Amſterdam, 1 718. in 12mo. 

Huetiaua. Paris & Alt. 1722. 

g in I zmo. 
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25 0 Philoſophers bis Friends. | 
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. The 1 and Argument 
of the Work. 


II. Irs Diviſion. 


4 
A Fl 8 pf E A R, my dear Niete The In- 


? troducti- 
not my Opinion, touching the on, and 


Nature of human Under- 8 
ſlanding, and Rea on, but ode 

Work. 
© that of an excellent Perſon, very well 


D in all the « ancient and wee 
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xxxvii The PREFACE. | 
| Selle of Philoſop by. He was 4 Pro- 
Aiuncial, a Man of Quality. Had tra. 
welled very much in his Youth in Favour 

of his Studies, and contrafted ſtrictt 
Friendſhips with thoſe who had ſome © 
Reputation in ſpeculative Sciences. Be. 

ing afterwards preferred to an important 4 
Poſt in his Country, he met with po- 

tent Enemies, who did him ill Offices, © 
and obliged him to leave his native Air, Y 
and retire to Padua, a Place very a. 
greeable and proper to the Studies he hal 
aways cultivated, and which I had a 
good while ſince choſen for the Retreat 

of mine. He came to ſee me, accord- 

ö ng to bis wonted Cuſtom, not as believ- | 

ing me @ Philoſopher, but a Lover of | 
Philoſophy; ſuch as he knew me to be | 

by ſome Writings that had eſcaped me. 

I was preſently firuck with. the Beauty | 
ef bis Wit, the Extent of his Know- |. 
ledge, and principally with his Candour 13 
and Civility. Pleaſed with the Efteem |" 
and cvinpuledens ent, in which I re-. 


ceived Y 
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Ceivel his Viſits; and in the Confor- 
mit of our Inclinationis, it was not long 
Vie he open d to me the Bottom of 
* his Heart. For after I had obſerved 
that be warmly attacked all Sects of 
© Probes, in the Manner of the 
© Academicks, without adhering to any; 

5 | and not being able by all the Applica- 
tion, and Queſtions which I wearied 
Br wich, to make him take a Side, I 
! had Recourſe to Solicitations, and pray d 
bun very ſeriouſly to be open. Over 
come at length by Importunity, he com- 
ue, and in this Conference, with 


J : many other which followed, he commu- 
| nicated his Thoughts to me touching Phi- 


„ bare without Reſerve. His Diſ- 


' courſes ſeem d fo be ſubtil, and very. 


1 6 from common Opinions, and I was | 
not willing to loſe them. I tool Care 


therefore to write them down, as ſoon | 
| as we parted, leſt I Joe forget them, 
5 ond for oy own 0 onl 80 without think- 
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ing they ſhould ever go out of my Hands. | on 

And thus he explained himſelf. 4 

When I made myfirſt Application to 

x the Study of Philoſophy in my Touth, | 

1 was very much diſturbed at tho ſe E . 

perpetual Diſputes of Philoſophers, up- 
on all Subjects; and in Expettation 1 

the great Advantages. of Philoſophy, | 

which were ſo much boaſted of, Know- | EA 
ledge of Truth, and Tranquility of Mind: 

J was much ſurprized to p< my % 5 

5 Plung ed in the thick Darkneſs of invm- 

cible Ignorance, and Debates of which 

I could ſee no End. And being edu- 

cated in the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, 

according to the Cuſtom of that Age, I © 

was ſtill more aſtoniſhed that the Set 

1 of that Philoſopher only, ſhould be Z 

ahle to produce ſo great a Diverſity of © 

Opinions, of Greeks, Arabians, and 

Latins, of Ancients and Moderns. © 

Wonder'd at the Blindneſs of human Un- 3 

derſtanding, ſeeing Ariſtotle had the © 

Boldneſs to 100 that Pe: who | I 
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MW preceded him, were either ignorant, or 
* eain-glorious in preſuming they had car- 

to ried Philoſophy to its utmoſt Perfecti- 

h, on, and thought he might ſafely aſſure 


ſe the World, the great Work would ſoon 


p- be accompliſhed. Though in the mean 


of while it was ſo far from it, that new 
y, Conteſts were ſeen to ariſe daily, and 


W Time which moderates all Things, did 


d: on the contrary exaſperate the Spirits 
ſelf of Philoſophers ; ſo that their Science 


in. ſeem d not to be ſo much the boaſted 


xli 


ich Search of Truth, as a Method of pre- 


du- varicating with Art, and diſputing 
, In 4 uthority and Learning would under- 


dell take what is reported of the Procon- 


| be ul Gellius; being at Athens he afſem- 


bleed all the Philoſophers, who were 


there very numerous, and by a premedi- 


: BY rated Diſcourſe exhorted them, to put 
an End to their long Debates, offer- 
ing bis Mediation and good Offices. A 
> Thing which has appeared ridiculous to 


A 


. — ir 1" Het 


The PREFACE, I 
a great many, but not. ſo — for 3 


the Accommodation might haue been 
effected, if each of them laying afide 5 
his Prejudices, would have entred into 
a new and ſerious Examination of the 


Opinions he appeared to be ſo zealous © 


for; if he would hawve propoſed no other- 
wiſe than as uncertain, what he was | 
accuſtom d to maintain as unqueſtiona- _ 
ble, and learn once for all, to withhold © 


his Belief, and ſuſpend his Fudgment. 


Neither can I diſapprovve the Study © 
Nero made of Philolophy, to dſicover 
the Cauſe of ſo great a Diverſity of O- 
pinions; Provided he had had a ſincere 
Deſire to terminate tho ſe Controverſies „ 
and not to foment them for his Diver- © 


fron, according to the * and Ma- 5 


lignt * of his Temp WF. i 
The Dottrine N Des Cartes in the fe 


lat er Times obtained much Reput at ion; 


and becauſe it drew a great Multitude 1 


after it by ts ton as is 9 
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F by be forſaken, and Des-Cartes get 
the Aſcendant. Tired with the Divi- 
© fow of the Peripareticks, I was wil. 
ling to know what might be expected 
Y fro that new Philoſo hy. TI was wve-. 


ry much pleaſed with it, for it appear- 


| | 9 eld to me tobe made up of a ſmall Num- 


ber of Principles, and thoſe very fim- 


l, it found its Way to firſt Cauſes by 
F clear and eaſy Method. Newerthe- 
= leſs it was not long ere ] percei- 
Viel, that the Peripateticks ſtall flood 
F their Ground, That dangerous Tacti- 
ons were formed againſ} Des-Cartes ; 
© that Gaſſendi made himſelf Chief 7 a 
Party, and renewed the Sett of E pi- 
curus with Succeſs, all decried, and 
T  ſuſpefted of Impiety as it was, and al- 


12 he had more Adverſaries than 
' Friends. I was then willing to con- 


. my ſelf wholly auithin the Bounds 
4 of Platoniſm, not thinking 1 could find 


à better Maſter, than that great Man, 


10 whom Antiquity gave the Sirname 


of 


xlijj 
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of Divine, whom ſo many of the moſt 
learned have admired, and the moſt 
ancient Fathers of the Church followed, 
making Uſe of his Method and Opinions, 
ro explain and defend the Chriſtian Do-: 
Frine. But when I came to dive into 
the Bottom of that Philoſophy, ſeeking 5 
the ſolid Foundations of Truth I found 


Nothing init which could fix my Mind; 


no certain and determined Principies;, 
no Syſtem nor Connexion of Do- 
ctrine; no Coherence; Nothing conle-- ® 
quential. Every Thing there is hand- 
led with Delicacy and Elegance, but 
pro and con maintained: and the Af- _ 
 firmative and Negative defended by © 
Reaſons of equal Validity, without de- 
termining the Mind to either. Beſides, 
that waering and fluctuating Sett has 
produced others, of which each pretends 

to be the genuine and real Doctrine of 
Plato, and that all the reſt are ſophi- 
ſticate. Inſomuch that having read 
the Works 0 f Plato, and the greater 
Part F 


. 4 Kanding, than all other Philoſophers: 
cad © 


ons in every Ti Hin 25 and having relin- 


Ae | 


= at a 
cer. 
the leaſt. 
All the ancient Philoſophy. 
1 5 the Darius Opinions 
ter; read exactly what Diogenes La- 
ertius, and others beſides had writ of 
the Lives, and the Tenets of Philo- 
ſophers their Predeceſlors, hoping that 
in this great Number of Seits, as con- 
. * zemptible as they ſeem'd, 
other might be met with leſs ſubject to 
Contradictions, and more proper to fix 
lhbe 33 and Anxiety of the 


The PRE FA CE. 

Part of the Platonicks, I found my ſelf 
greater Diſtance from Truth han 
That did not diſcourage me in 
I was for running through 


from every Quar- 


ſome one or 


"6 Hope Was not vai. 


Pyrrho, pleaſed me much; and ] con- 


ceived that they Were 855 acquaint- 


el with the Nature f human Under- 


altho I did not approve of their Opini- 


I collected 


8 The Do- 
x "Ws of Arcelilas, Carneades, and 


xly 


xlvi 
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quiſhed them in many Points, I became © 


the proper Author of my own Syſtem. 5 7 


A long Uſe of Study, Refleitions, and 
| Meditations, having afterwards made 
me know better, I remained convinced, 


that neither J nor any other Man elſe, 


ever had any natural Faculty to diſ- 
cer Trut with full Aa abſolute 4 
Aſſurance, and that the Cauſe of al! 


Error, is the Precipitation of our Spi- 


rits, gromg Credit too raſoly to Opini- 1 8 


ons hich are propoſe; 


Thus | this learned Man ſpoke , and 5 


perceiving the Surprize I was in to ſee 


4 Doftrine renewed, which I thought 


was entirely extinct and aboliſhed : Tou 
admire my Freedom, ſaid he, in pre- 


ſuming to offer a Diſcourſe which ſeems © 
to be repugnant to common Senſe: or 
rather my Timidity and Diffidence, in 
not venturing to give Credit to the Te- 
ſtimony of my own Senſe and Reaſon. 


But if you'll be pleaſed to hear me, I 


pro- 


=_ Te PREFARGE - 
2 promiſe myſelf ſo much from the Gaod- 
ue of your Temper, and great Can- 
4 dour, that you will on the contrary 
le wonder at the Temerity and Blindneſs 
l, of human Underſtanding, in believing 
>, due ſee, what we do not ſee, and incon- 


xlyii 


2 8 1 ſiderately flinging ourſelves into Error. 


te I will hear you, ſaid I to him, with all 


the Attention you can defire; and T 


b N heartily Wiſh you may perform what 
i- _ youpromiſe. Then he began to ſpeak as 


i 


ou Pute, it ſeems ro be neceſſary to divide 


h rh give | certain Limits to this Di Its Divi- 


lion 


eit into three Parts, Firſt and above 


or derſtanding cannot know Truth with 


in 1 perfect and ab ſolute Certainty, by the 


» 4 Aid of Reaſon. In the next Place WE 


be moſt ſure Way, and legitimate Me- 


wut enquire with Accuracy, what is 


thod : 


Laſtly we 
s of thoſe whoſe 


70 ours 4 
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ary 


izing. 
ion 
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Human Underſtanding. 


Truth cannot 6 3 fo 1 Un- 
derſtandimg, with entire and per- 


1 Certainty, hs the Help of Rea- : 


| CHAP. IL 


3 

e muſt frft ſhew: 1. V, hat Philo- 

= phyzs. 2. What human . 

zng 16. 3. What Idea 7s. [hat 

Thought is. 5. What Reaſin 6, 
B What 


1 Of the WEAKNESS of 


W hat Truth is. 7. There are mauy 
Kinds and Degrees of Certainty. 


The Certainty of Faith perfetts the ; 


Crane of human Nature. 


5 8 E who undertakes to prove the 
Al Weakneſs of human Under- 
T7 f- ſtanding, finds at the firft En- 
trance of the Subject, a large, 
>: open Field, and beaten long 
fince by the greateſt Part of the ancient 
Philo ſophers; in which he muſt reaſon 
= Nature, as well as the Search of 
Truth. For he does not obſerve the 
Order that is requiſite, whe endeavours 


to know Truth, without underſtanding 


what Truth is, and whether it may be 


known. 


What Phi- I. For Philo 555 being Nothing elle 1 
wjophy is, but the Study of Wiſdom, the Searen 
of Truth, and an Effort of human Un- 
derſtanding to know it by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Reaſon; it is neceflary for the 
Philoſopher, to know what Truth, 
what human Underſtanding, and Rea- I 
ſon is, and be aſſured that human Un- 
derſtanding may know Truth by the 


Help of Reaſon, before he engages in 
a Search which may give him a great 
deal of Trouble without any Succeſs. 
As a Hunt ſman who Prepares. to follow 


| his 


= Human Underſtanding. - K 
4 his Game, if he perceives that inacceſ- 
5%Q2“yÜ•üqQſible Rocks, and impenetrable Caverns 
inder his taking it, will deſiſt; and not 
begin a laborious Purſuit tono Purpoſe. 
he Let us endeavour then to diſcover the 
Nature of Truth, of Reaſon, and Man's 
n. Underſtanding, as far as we are allowed 
ge, to diſcover it. For being convinced 
that we can know Nothing by Reaſon 
ne with perfect Certainty, I ſhould be a 
on Fool, to pretend to know clearly what 
of Nun and Reaſon are. 
he 2. Thus then I define the human ita, ba- 
Mind or Spirit: A Principle, or Power 7, 


born in Man, moved or excited to form Bl. 
he Adeas, and Thoughts, by the Recepti- 
on and Impreſſion of Hecies in the 
Iſs Brain. By theſe Species, I underſtand 
eh not Images, or Shadows that proceed 
from Bodies, which are likewiſe ſo 
Called; but the Traces imprinted in the 


„ the Nerves, when they are agitated by 
2. the Organs of Senſation, and influen- 
ced by external Cauſes: Which Impreſſi- 


on of theſe Traces makes the Soul, in- 
timately joined to the Brain, find it ſelf 


diſpoſed in a certain Manner. 

3. I call an Idea, an Image which the nt an 

Soul forms to it ſelf, when diſpoſed in %. 
= LW S--: 2 cer- 
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2 Of the WEAKNESS of 
à certain Manner by the Impreſſion of * 
Species 1 in the Brain. 1 
nt, 4. call Thought; the Action of the L 
a; Underſtanding, moved and determined 
by Species in the Brain, to form to it 

ſelf Ideas, to compare, and judge of 

them together. 

hat Rea F. I Call Reaſon, that Faculty human 
jan. is, © Underſtanding: has to ſearch after 'TI'ruth 
by its natural Operations. bs 
WhacTrath 6. As to Truth (not x IR which the 
0 ' Philoſop hers call. Truth of Exiſtence, 
but hae which they call Truth of Judg- 
ment) ] define it thus: The Agreement 


and Correſpondence of the Judgment, 
which our Underſtanding makes in 
View of the Idea that is in us, with the 


external Object which is the Origin of 
that Idea. To explain this Definition; 
ſuppoſe the Object which preſents its ſelt 
without is a Hoff, from whence the 
Idea which is in me is formed; my Un- 
derſtanding in View of this The: con- 
ceives and judges it to be a Wolf. This 
Judgment which my Underſtanding © 
torms, cor reſponds and agrees with the 
external Object; and therefore is ſaid 
to be true: and this Correſpondence, 
and Agreement of Judgment, whichmy 
Under ſtanding has tormed with the ral 2 
terna 4 


Human Underſtandine. ov. 


| ternal Objeet, is called Truth. Where- 
: 9 as on theè contrar 75 if my Underſtanding 
in View of this 1 
it to be a Dog, this Judgment formed 
by my Underſtanding, is different from, 
and unlike the external Ohect; and for 


ea conceives and judges 


this Reaſon is ſaid to be Falſe; and this 


3 Difference or Diſagreement with the 
external Object, is called Falſity or Er- 


Tor. I call an external Oel, either 


that which is preſent, when the Un- 
derſtanding is moved or determined to 
think of it; or that which has been pre- 
ſent to our Minds before, and formed 
its Idea or Image in us; whether it be 
the Repreſentation of the Object we 
have ſeen before; or the Deſcription 
of it which has been made to us. From 

; whence it comes that in Sleep, the De- 
3 liriums of a Fever, or in Madneſs, ſo 
1 man Images repreſent. themſelves to 


the Mind, whoſe external Objefs are 


con. I not preſent, but whoſe Ideas remain 


5 


in us. Some give a Definition of 
: theſe Things different from ours, and 
affix other Notions to theſe Terms. 


} 1 ſhall make Uſe of thoſe I have now 
2 propoſed. If it appears then that the 
Nature of Man be ſuch, that he cannot 
-= know with abſolute Certainty, and en- 
Jt lire e Evidence, by 1 2 Help of Reaſon, 


3 that 5 
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6 Of the WEAKNESS of 


that an external Obje# agrees with, and 
anſwers to the Judgment which his Un- 


derſtanding has formed thereof, in View 
of the Idea he has of it; it muſt neceſ- 
larily follow that Man cannot know 


Truth with perfect Certainty by the Aid 


of Reaſon. 


many Kin ds 


Certainty of 


Were we 7. As to the Reſt, there are two 
aud Degrees Ways of knowing Truth. Either we 
of Certain- KNOW it with Doubt and Uncertainty; - 
2. Te as when we ſee, or think we ſee, in 


Revelation the Language of the Poer, the Moon 


 berfeas the behind the Clouds. Or we know it 


TCertainty o 


human Na. With Certainty; and that Certainty has 


un. likewiſe two Degrees. For the Cer- 


tainty wherein the Bleſſed know the 


Things of Heaven, which we may call 


the ſupreme Degree of Certainty, is 
different from the Certainty with which 


Men know Things on Earth during their 
Life. Moreover, this laſt kind of Cer- 


tainty has alſo two Degrees. For by 


Frlaith we know moſt certainly the 
Things which God has revealed, wit 
a Certainty which may be called divine, 
becauſe God is its Author; and we 
know other Things with human Cer- 


tainty. This human Certainty has like- 
wiſe divers Degrees; for there are ſome 
Things we know with more Certainty 7 


than other. We know more certainly, 


4 and more evidetitly, 


5 tainty 
1 certaly with a true 
firſt is moſt certain. 

three Degrees of human Certainty ; the 
- higheſt, the mean, and the loweſt: 
BY each of which hkewifſe is capable of be- 


Human ballen 


that the Whole is 
gteater than its Part, than we know 


that the Planet of Saturn is above that 
of Jupiter, or the Truth of what is 
1 atteſted by 
3 Knowledges e is not certain but by a Cer- 

of the ſecond is 
Jertainty ; and the 
'Fhere are then 


two Witneſſes. This laft 


Probability ; 


* ugmented or diminiſhed. 


Tbere are ſtill two other Kinds of 
- human Certaiuty; 


That 


Ire heats, and Ice cools. 


D 4: 


: the one we call Phy- | 
—fical or Natural; the other Moral. I 
know / certainly chat twice two make four, 
and that two Bodies equal to a third, 
are equal between themſelves. 
alſo that near to the Boſphorus of 
1 Thrace there is a City named Conſtan- 

- #i#ople ; and that there was formerly 
an Emperor of Rome, named Augnſtus : 
I have 
theſe firſt Notices with a Certainty I 
| Call Phyſical; by the Light of Reafori. 
2 Faculty which Nature has 
my Underſtanding: and I have theſe 
hiſt Notices by ſufficient Evidences, by 
. Authority of Uſage, and the Infor- 
I mation of . to which r= 


I know 


given to 


* 


Men after their Way and ordinar7 
Practice, are accuſtomed to give Cre- 
dit with Aſſurance. We may ſee from 
hence, how many Kinds of Certainty * 
God has imparted to human Under- 


ſtanding during this Life. That divine 


Certainty with which we know Things 


by Faith, is not however equal to the 


-—— 


6 = , 4 7 : * — 


01 Cor. xiii. 9. 12, (5) St. Cyſoft. Hom. 21. 


ppoa the Epiſt. to the Hebr. 


Degree 


heavenly Certainty of the Bleſſed, nei- 
ther in Reſpect of Firmneſs, nor Evi- 
dence, according to the Teſtimony of 
St. Paul, (a) when he ſays, Ne no- 
fee through a Glaſs, darkly; and that 
the Blejfed in Heaven lee Face to Face; 
that now he knows in Part, and that 
then he ſhall know as alſo he is known. © 
Moreover this Certainty of Faith, 
which comes from God, and we at pre- 
Tent enjoy, is far above human Certain- 
ty, even the firſt Degree; whether we 
acquire it by the Afliſtance' of Reaſon, 
or the Help of the Senſes. St. CH- 
 fofkeme (b) ſays therefore with much + 
Truth, that if we do not hold thoſe * 
Things we know by Revelation and 
Faith, to be more certain than thoſe * 
we know by Senſe, we want Faith. 
Seeing then we mult allow the higheſt 7 


2 
i 


* » 
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Er- 


the 
lei- 
of 
20 
that 
20e; 


1th, 


Degree of human Certainty, as for Ex- 

ample, that whereby I hold ſome firſt 
Principles, and Geometrical Axioms for 
Certain, to be very inferior to the Cer- 


tainty of Revelation or Faith, and the 


= Certainty of Faith to be very inferiot 


to that of the Bleſſed, it is evident the 
higheſt Degree of human Certainty is 
not perfect: for that which is perfect, 
is compleat in all Points, and wants No- 
thing neceſſary to entire Perfection; but 
to human Certainty, there wants that of 
Revelation, or Faith; and moreover the 
= Certainty of the Blæſſece. 
When] fay then Man cannot kno-W 
Truth, it mult be underſtood, that in 
this Life he cannot know it with that 
_ ſupreme Certainty, as to want Nothing 
of intire Perfection; but may know it 
with human Certainty, to which God 


ed bythe Power of Nature only, cannot 
> know Truth with entire Evidence, and 
may know it much more certainly by the 


= Help of Faith, but ſtill according to the 


_ Terms 
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bf the WAK NIS | 
Terms of the Apoſtle through a Glaſs | 


darkly. For what is wanting to hu- © 


man Nature, to obtain a perfect Know- 


ledge of things, the Grace of God ſup. 


plies by Faith, fortifying the Imbecility - 
of Reaſon and the Senſes, diſſipating the 
 Obſcurity of Doubts, and ſuſtaining thge 
anxious Mind. But I ſhall ſoon explain 
theſe things more at large. 
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Man cannot know Truth with perfect 


and intire Certainty, by the Aſſiſtance 7H 


of Reaſon. ' The fir Proof drawn 3 
from ſacred Autborr. 


: BY T before we prove it by the Things 
3- themſelves, we will demonſtrate it 
by the Authority of God, who frequent- © 
ly warns us of our Ignorance, and giv- 


ing ourſelves uſeleſs Pains, when we at- 
tempt to acquire the Knowledge of 


Things, and their Cauſes; and that Man 
is ſo made by Nature, as not to be able 
to obtain the Fruit of true Knowledge 
by his Studies, As it is explained 4 A 

: ee 80 


Ace 


- Te 


Human Underftandnig. 


ou the 
ay nar 


eheld all the Work of Grd that 4 


7 "Man cannot find out the I my that is 
done under the Sun: becauſe 
Man labour to ſech it out, yet he ſhall 
not find it; yea, further, though a wiſe 
Man think 70 know it, jet ſhall he not 
be able to find it. He imputes the Cauſe 
_ of this Weakneſs to the Body V/ in the 
Maſs of which, while the 
involved, it cannot raife itſelf to the 
„Knowledge of Things. 
() The corrupt ible 
' the Soul; 
7 "wergheth down the Mind "thet muſeth 
upon many Things. 
gueſs aright at Things that are upon 
Earth, and with Labour do we find 
1 things that are before us : but the 
Things that are in Heaven, who hath : 
> ſearched out? and thy Counſel who hath 
2 known, except. —_— giue 
3 ſend thy holy Spirit from above? Ee 
le declares in another Place, that 
4 tis infinite Deſire of Knowledge, nas | 


though @ 


For he fays: 


and the earthly Tabernacle 


„ 


0 Fed. vili. 16, 17. 


| 0 Wi in . 6. 


- - 


is 


| omen, the wiſeſt of Men. (a), 1 ap- 

lied mine Heart to know Wiſdom, aud 
T0 ſee the Buſmeſs that is done 
"Earth: (There is that neither 
Night ſeeth Sleep with his Eyes) theu 


Spirit remains 
ody prefſeth dm 


And hardly do we 


1ſdom, and 


ment him to no purpoſe. (e 


he WBAx NES of 


is born with us, was riven of God to 
Man, as an Itch, and 8 00 75 to tor- 4 


T have ſeen, © 
ſays he, he Travel 8 0 God Hat 
given to' the Sons of Men, to be exerciſed 
2n it. He hath made every thing be; 


 tiful in his Time, alſo he hath ſet the 
World in their Heart, ſo that no Man © 
can find out the I. ork that God mate 


from the Beginning to the End. From 


hence come thoſe Sayings of Eccleſia. 7 4 
flicus, which ſeem to have been taken! 


out of the Writings of Solomon; (d) Seek * 


not out the Things that are too hard for 
_ thee, neither ſearch the Thin go that are 
above thy Strength. But what is com- 
manded thee, think thereupon with Re- 
verence; for it is not needful for thee, 3 
zo ſee with thine Eyes, the Things that 
are in ferret. Be not curious in unne- 
ceſſary Matters : for more Things are 


ſhewed unto thee, than Men and and 


St. Paul, who was ſent by God, to teach 
the Gentiles the true Philoſophy, ſhevs 
3 to the Greeks, who ſought the 


3 82 a Ny I: 


nowledge of Truth with ſo much Appl: | 3 


cation, how much the Works of Godare 


above the Capacity of human Under. 
W (e) It is written, ſays he, 14 9 


e) Ec... io, 11. (d) FA. iti, a; & ed. (e) 1 Cor. | 7 


i.19, G 


: wil ö 


bun Unlerfiinding. 
"to n! Seflrox: the Wiſdom of the Wiſe, 
or- and will bring to nothing the Vnder- 
as ding f the Prudent; Where is the 
) "Wiſe 7 Where is the Scribe. 2 Where is 


ſed the Diſputer of this World? For after 


au. that in the Wiſdom of God; the World 
y Wiſdom knew not God; that is to ſay, 
9 * human Wiſdom, which 1s Reaſon; 
eth It pleaſed God by the Fooliſhneſs of 


* 4 preaching, to ſave. them: that believe; 


= FR r 


tion of thoſe who make Uſe of Faith, 


eek and not of Reaſon. And afterwards: | 
be Gentiles ſeck after Wiſdom: but we 

are preach Chriſt crucified. Then he adds: 
om- The Fooliſhneſs with God, is wiſer than 


Re- Menu. And alittle lower: God hath cho- 
hee, ſen the weak Things of the World to 
that "confound the Things which are mighty. 
ne- And afterwards he ſays, Te Wiſe 


are dom of this World is Fooliſhneſs with 
and. God. And at laſt he confirms this Do- 


ach ctrine taken from 1/azah, by this Oracle 
ew W of David : God knows the Thoughts of 


Þ Men that they are bur vain. He de- 
= Zhorts the Coloſſtans from the Study of 


that proud and deceitful Phzloſophy, 
= Ic on on the Faith of Joſh. C 0. — 80 Be- 


* 
J 


UL x Cor, il. 19, 0 Col u. 3. 


that is to ſay, to provide for the Salva- 


which relies on human Reaſon, and not 


are, 


before their Eyes. 


Of the WxzAKNESS of 


Ware, ** he, Jeſt any Man ſpoil ou 
hilofophy and varm Decvit, af. 

ter the Tradition of Men, after the Ru. 
diments of the World, and not after 
Chriſt. It was then by theſe Conſide- 
rations that the Emperor Conſtantin (+) 
in his Harangue to the Aſſembly of 
Sainte, ventured to ſay openly, that 
Man cannot diſcover Trat h. And Ar. 
robius more ancient than Conſtantin, 
in his Writings ſays, that (i) Man is 4 
blind Animal, who does not know him. 
elf; and cannot know by any Reaſoning, © 
what he ought to do, in what Time, and 
in what Manner. He places this like- 
wiſe in the Number of the Benefits, 
_ conferred on human Nature by 7eſus 
_ Chriſt, and for which, he ſays, he would 
have merited the Eſteem of God, had 

he been but meer Man, namely, becauſe - 
he has ſhewed that Men are 2mperfe 
Creatures, who give Credit to vain Opi- 

nionc, cannot comprehend any Thing a- 
right, know 3 nor ſee what is 
The fame Arnobins 

ſays in another Place, that when human 
Underſtanding would diſcern Truth, the 

Obſturity of Things obſtrutts it, and as 
F it was blind, ſees nothing of Certainty, 


through 


— q 


lb. J & 4. p. 46:47. | 


Ie reer 


0) Conſtant. Orat. ad cat. Sand. Cap. 8. (i) Arnob. | 


and 


— 


— 


(.) Lafant. Inftir, Lib, 3. Cap. 1. 


Human Underſtanding. 


dend by the Obliquity of Surmiſes and 
Lonjettures, falls into Error; that we 
fiſbute every Thing, but kugw Nothing, 
And though we do know Nothing, im- 
poſe upon our ſelves nevertheleſs by 

hearkning wholly to our Pride, which 
perſuades us we have attained to Sei- 
fuce; and that our Weakneſs and Ig- 
ghorance is the more pitiable, becauſe 
When (as it ſometimes happens) we do 
ſpeak Truth, we don't certainly know 
Fe have ſpoken Truth; and fays it was 
in this View, that Fe/#s Chreft called 
the Mind of Man from the Search of 
thoſe Things, which are above his Ca- 
pacity, and excited him to the Contem- 
plation and the Service of Gd. 
L.actautius, a Diſciple of Arnobiur, 
rod in the Steps of his Matter, and 


* 
o 


(&) Holy 


ugh that Man is ignorant of Truth, 
that he knows Nothing by Philoſophy, 
and ought to regulate his Life accor- 
ging to received Cuſtoms. All his Book 
at Iuſtitutions is full of this Doctrine, 

hut particularly, when, as if he would 
courage us to do what we now plead 
pr, he ſpeaks thus: 
 Kaches us that the Thoughts of Philo- 
Jophers are Folly, that this Doctrine 


Pit 


ought 


v5 
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us in Mind of our Ignorance; w 


1 Obſcurity which covers our Under. ö 
ſtanding, ſo 1 are we by the Weight 
of our odies; 
clearly, when ſeparate from them. $0 


Of the WrAKNESSAG ＋ 


ought to be eftabl; ſhed by Acts, as well 4 f 
as Proofs ;  left-any- one 2 by the 


ſpecious Name of Wiſdom, or led aſd: © 


by the Splendor of vain ron — 2 F 


delight to place Faith in human Things, 
more tham divine: that is to ſay, o A 
. 


obey Reaſon rather than Revelation. 
Saint Gregory Naztanzen (1) | ut 3 

1 

3 


1 


he ſays that we ſee not the State heed 


the Reaſons of Things created, nor of 
the Creation, but through a Cloud z 


while we are in this Life; ſo thick i; 


i 
ut ſhall ſee thoſe Thing 94 


3 
7 


Auguſtin is of the ſame Opinion. ( 


N Not that Philoſophy of this Nori, 1 


invited our Souls, blinded as they are HM 
divers Darkneſſes of Error, and pollu. 
ted by the Defilements of the Body, 


not ROE unto us At race ul 1 


2 ſays he, which our Religion does „ 
deteſt; but the Philoſophy of another in. 
tellectual World: to which, this Rea. d 


fon as ſubtil as it is, would never hab. C 


God in his Mercy towards Men, hal t 


1 k 25 * v3 
8 8 [ A 


— 


( a Sine, Naz, Orat. 34 que 40 2. de The ol. : 1 ” 
88 rarer, Academie. lib. 3: Cap. 19. 4 


YI fiat, | 8 
vnd to turn their Eyes towards their 
rue Country, without the Contention 


2 8 55 i 


Nn 
r of. 


loud =: 


ki 


_ abe our glimmering Sight, ſullied with 
he Duſt of Humanity, to be conducted 
Fowaras the Light of Truth by Autho- 
ity. (o) Ifidore Peluſuote declares he 


eight 
ung 


t. 
orl, | 
juſt 


7 Au- 


Rea. 


put 
Ore 


the Anchority of the divine Onderſiang- 
ig; f uioh not only the Precepto, 


5 8 


"bat, the Ace alſo haue a Power to ex- 


: 


a” 


"Tore, Souls to conſider with themſelves, 


* 


In another Place he expreſſes him- 
Elf in this manner: () Becauſe human 
{Underſtanding obſcured by the habitual 
Darkneſs, with which it is covered in 


Wee? 
. 
ne? 
4 


he Night of Sin, cannot ſteadily. ſee 
he Clearneſs nor Sauctity of Reaſon, it 
"Was a very wholſome Eſtabliſhment, to 


*** 


Towards the 


knows clearly that he knows Nothing, 
ccording to the Maxim of Socrates. 


* 
8 
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In the Council of Nice, that which 


WI 
* 


5 


4 


i 


Chriſt and the Apoſtles have not taught 
es the Subtilties of Logzck, and the 


Niceties of Reaſoning, but a clear and 
%% Pure Doctrine, which is preſerved by 
* % Faith, and good Works. When they 


— 


—— 


was ſaid by a Layman was applauded 
With univerſal Conſent, viz. that Zeſus 


7 Cath. Car. 22 (0) Iſi- 
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Of the WEAR NESS of 8 


were ko judge of the Doctrine of Ari. 
tis, Alexarider Biſhop of Conſtantinople 


had Recoùrſe to the Grace of God on- 
ly, and defpiſed the Refinements 
Logic. Laſtly, St. Thomas Aquinas; 
the celebrated Dictator of the Scho-“ 
pronounced, that our Minds afe ſo 


— 


impered by the Senſes, they cannd 
comprehend Things perfectly, atid their 


; 7" 
L - 
r 


Imbecility is ſo great, that if they wou 


judge of Matters which are certain | 
heniſelvey they will become tincer | 


— 


Human Underſtanding. 


CHAP. III. 


The SECOND PRoor. 


an cannot know with perfect and in- 
tel tire Certainty, that an external Ob- 
o, eck anſivers exattly do the Idea im. 
nn? printed in him. 1. Images, Forms, 
2 or Shadros, which flow from exter- 
nal Bodies, and preſent themſelves tq 
u, are not like them. 2. The Trut. 
* which the Shadow or Species er 
oo come to the Inſiruments of our Sen- 
7 . ſation, is dubious. 3. The Certainty 
ef the Senſes dubious. 4. The Fide- 
At of the Nerves, and the Aunul 
Seirile, dubious. 5. The Fidelity of 
the Brain dubious. 6. The Fidelity 
of the Mind or human Ouderſtand- 
lug dubious, and its Nature to us 
Hon. 1 


Bur i muſt be ſhewed from the 
1 x0 Nature of Things, that Man can- 
got know Truth by Reaſon, with per- 


fect Certainty. I have ſaid above that 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


Truth is the Agreement of the exter- | 
nal Object, with the Judgment which 
our Underitanding forms of it, in View - 
of the Idea of that Object, which is in 
us. But Man cannot be certain of this | 
Conformity, unleſs he is aſſured before- 
hand, that the Species, or Image, which 
proceeds from that external Olßect, o 
what Nature ſoever it be, is the true 
Image of that Ohject. He muſt more- 
over be certain that this Speczes, or J. 
mage, is conveyed whole and intire to 
the Inſtruments of the Senſes, without | 
having received any Alteration by the 
Interpoſition of Things it meets by the 
Way. Then he muſt know with Cer. 
tainty, that the Inſtruments of the Sen 
ſes after they have been moved by th. 
1 or Image, and advertiſed the 
Brain of that Motion, by Means of the 
Fibre of the Body, were ſure and faith. 3 
ful Meſſengers, and made no Alteration ; 
in the true State of the Thing, of which 3 
they gave a Report. It is farther necel- 3 
fary he be aſſured, that when the Brain: 
excited by this Advertiſement, make 
known to. the Soul joined to it, the 
Advice it has received, gives in its R. 
port bond Hide, without any Alteration $ 


» 


of the State of Things. And laſtly, Mas 
ought to know certainly, that the Judg 
3%%ͤöðĩ⏑Lᷣ̃ ̃ᷣͤ 1 men 
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Human Underſtanding. * 27 
ment which his Soul forms upon this 


Report of the Brain, is juſt and fure. 
All theſe Things are of ſuch a Nature, 
that what Pains ſoever the moſt fubtle 
Philoſopher may take, he cannot alledge 
any Proof of the Certainty of them. 


hich ay 


true 
ore a „ O xte | 
r J Object, with that Object, of the Truth 
Hou Wecier paſſes, to come to the Inſtru- 
the . As TOW” IT 
/ the ® enſes, of the Truth of the Brain, and 
Sen. 2 
f the 
faith- % 
rio NS here, Wh 

this Image is; for that Inquiry belongs ere aur 
\ocof, hot to t is Place; in the mean time I Hes nt 


Braun 


yhich 


make 


ration 


„Man 
Judg: 


| 
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men 
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And on the contrary we have more 
eaſons to doubt of the Conformity of 
the Image, or Species, of the external 


of the interpoſed Medium by which this 
ent of Senſe; of the Truth of the 


the Perception of our Souls. __ 5 
1. For firſt of all, who will venture Te . 
to fay, that the Image, Shadow, or Spe- 7,9 oe 
Fes, which iſſues from the external Bo- dows, which 


ay, which preſents it {elf before us, is ee 


from exter- 


the true Reſemblance of it without any al Bodies, 


ifterence? I don't examine here, what % preſent | 
themſelves 


make Uſe of the Opinions and Terms, i 
commonly taught in the Schools of Phi- | 


Woſophers, By what Art, what Induſtry 


can my Underſtanding, which judges of 
this Reſemblance, compare an external 


$0%eft with its Image; ſince both one 
gand' the other are out of my Under- 


ſtanding; ſince this Image cannot be 


q £ O 23 ſtayed 


© 5 Je 
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22 


Truth of ihe 
:interpaſed 
Mednam, 


Object, does abſolutely reſemble it, 


g Conſiſtence, f and 18 F very: m OV e reable 's V. 1 
ry thin, and very fluice. 


of * WAa nad of 


ſtayed to be confidered, and ſome have 5 


Let us ſuppoſe however that it maß 


be confidered, and we may give ot 
judgment of it; we ſhall doubtleſs find 
them very unlike. The Form, or mage, 
which comes from a Tree, is that? 


Tree? and if it be not a Tree, can i 


reſemble a Tree? For we uſe the Word 


Reſemblance improperly, when we fay 


that a Picture, or Statue refembles in 


Original. The true and perfect Reſen. 
vlance we are upon, is not that which 


only reprefents the external Figure 
Size, and Colour, but all the Proper 
ties of the entire Body, and the Part 
which compoſe it, as well internal ? 
external. 4: 2 
Thing wanting, there will be in tha 


o which if there be an 


Reſpect a Defect of Ne ſemlilunce in i 


and we ſhall not know the outward O, 


Jeet as it really is. Now the Species, 0 


nage, of this Tree is different fromtiſt 
Tree in many Things. The Tree iswWw 
ſible, without Motion, and Solid; i. 


Species, or Image, is not viſible, has n 


22 #5 


2. But although 1 ſhould grant th. 
the Image or Species of the dutwarl 
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: 
will be nevertheleſs true by an Infinity wh the 
have 4 b 5 perjences, that the edi hh . 
Pjpecies PE ſes through, which iſfues from comer 
ml „to come and'moye the Or- MFR 
our Fan "fs Senſe, is very Variable, and ſub- Rag, & 
= Fe to Ra ge. LH take, 115 - _ 
' ample, age or Species of the Co- 
lat ag, 1 an u Ge Thich ES the 
an Pight. The 6 *olour we fee in Objetts 
/ ord Even, is ifferent from that we ſee 


may he 


> 0 3 Noon. The Corned we” ſee by the 
» 1 1 2 ight of the Fun, s different from 


bd Fhat we ſee by the Light of : a Flam- 


= Fir 


gure THE a cloſe Chamber we ſet Bray- 
Opel dy 0 ka 5 "and dune it with Salt; or 
Part Purn 0 f a new Cup, as 

al « 3 naxilaus ſean fig for his Di- 
a verſion, fays e the Faces of 
tha thoſe BUY 12 . N appear pale, 
in i of a rous Hue, and We - ſhall 
d Ob | tl es 90 5 . 55 Bodies Walk. © Hou-. 
„ 04 85 Tee, to tremble, when we laok'on 
mitt th them through Smoke. We ſee a great 
1 3 Verte of Econ in the : Objects, which 
L; i gare near Us, If we look upon the ſame 
das m Fat a Great Diſtance, the well all appear 
„ Ve of 6 ne Colour, which is ordinarily 


: lh | blue, Ake chat Pg the Sea, Foe the ht 

twarg de Nan ae An! 228 ' 
1 a) P ib, ap. 1 ; 

at, 3 0 A rf COTE 7 ” nh | 


wil F 


5 oo 
177 1 = 


\ 36% (TITS 
14... of the Wraxitss Rer. = 
DR! Achough 8 the one n ar ar the oths 3 

is blue, For this Rueen Changes ac. 

cording to. the Diverſity of the ind 

_ and the Sea is [ſometimes OF. a. Purple ; 

and ſometimes of a yellow. Gol YN 

0 [Thoſe vaſt. Bodies of he Stars, whoſe 

Magnitude we know by Mal hematicli 1 
| 

| 
. 


how ſmall do the T appear to our Eyes! 
Is there any Need to add the Exampk 
of the Oar of a Boat, which, though re. 
ally ſtraight, ſeems to be broke at the 
Part of it, which between the Ar * 
and the Water? 61 that of ſtaine! 
Glaſſes, which impart their Colours u 
Spectes, or Images, of external Bodies 
* hat of Glaſs * riſms, . which thoug A 
compoſed of three flat Fa aces, or Sides 
and of a Matter uniform, clear, and 
tranſparent, if we place wem near th; 
Eye, they will, make a external. Oh 3 
Jetts appear. round, A Painted Witt 
An agreeab ble 7 of n 0 01% 
that of Leaves of Go d, W hich althou 9 Þ 
yellow, appear green, When we ka 1 
them between the Eye and the Light, # 
The ſame may be ad of Sounds, and 3 
„Oger, W hich ſeem to be different b 
according to the different Mediun 
through Which they paſs to come to u 
It is indubitable then that theſe Specie: ® 
{Shadows « or Images of external zodies 
| are 
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thet are fab ect to infinite Changes, accord- 
; ac- ing to the: N or Alteration of the 
ind, © Medium. 
rple, * 4. Let us ſuppoſe nevicttheleſs, that The Fi 
our. s the Species, or to ſpeak with Apuleius roar Are 


% 5; 
IC 1454 1 
es! 5 


mplt 
h re. 
t the 


dies 


out 
Sides 3 

an : Z 
ir thi 3 3 
1 04 


houg 


> hol 


ight, © 


Is, and 
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hole caſt, off: off=Cloaths, which flow 
beam from Bodies, 'are received 


Me do when they are indiſ "or net Many 
Things were to our Reli 


by our Sees without any Alteration, 
| 125 many Proofs have been brought 
3 ty Philofo, hers, to convince us of the 

Deception tf our Senſes? I ſhall only 
> Al Finke one, which I take to be unan- 
ſwerable. 

Ilt is certain that Senſe depends 0: on 
the Inſtruments of Senſe. We perceive 
3 Lhings otherwiſe, when the Organs of 

the Senſes are ſound and vigorous, than 


OUS, 


during our 
ZYouth, which are diſtaſteful to us in 
Wit our advanced Age. There are many 
37 0 0 whom Oꝶjeckt appear greater, when 
4 they look on them with one Eye; and 
Hmäller, when they look on them with 
the other. Since the Diverſity of the 


{Senſes is ſo great, that we cannot find 


feren, Fa Conformity in them, even in one and 
„ the ſame Perſon, we muſt own that this 
ie 1 of much. * eater 2 in that 
boi Wo euer, VVV 
1 e =—_— 


„ 


Maltiude of Men, * Bodies and. 
Inſtruments, A Senſe which. irs on 
Bodies, are ſo very unlike. i 
Ta | Difference of the Aces of M 3 is Fe ; 
great, that Nature ſeems to 8 rt With | 
N | .. ts, or: toſtry her Fecu it; and that in 
Fl ſo great a Number of Men, we cannot 

| find two who lg Þ 3 cable each 
Ar 0 We en > 


man Bo. 4 


in the Sls 1 


8 'Y 
"© pads e Lo then tha 
our Senſes do 1 85 — 5 e extern © 
7 but only the Tropre ellion of the 
ben Nen &e of Th Sy WH gt Proceed, fron 3 
hings, An 

= =” h comes | 
does not cbs the ſame Effe in al 
Men, but is, different Feger ing to *Y 
different Inſtruments of the Sr 87 * 
Sounds differ, according, he; differen } : 
+ Thickneſs, and Tenfian of the Sing ; 
2 them; _ Hhexgfore) ue 


cannot gone which, of all the %, 
tions, produced 5 n teren Parte by 


one and the . external ONebt, "if ; | 
fers moſt from that Object. Tui 


7 Human Under ſanding. 27 
9 This is what: the Setyrgf. has cle- 
the - Ez expreſſed in theſe Worlds: Our 
Wy decerve us, and the Uncertazity Y, 
vith eur Senfes ampoſes on our Reaſon. 
N "Steeple which feems to be ſquare 3 

I look on it near, ſeems to be round at 
% Diftance. A Man who. bas enough 
27 it, mauſeates Honey, and tbe Noſe has 
uten an Averſion to Perfumes. One 
4 Thing world not pleaſe us more than a- 

not her, if the rage. co Were not in A Par 
 Eptual Contraſt. 
7 OE Let us go on in an eaſie Manner, The Fideli- 
as We have begun; and ſuppaſe yet 7 %% %, 
4 bat the Teftimony of the Senſes is he animal 
faithful, when they receive from with- its, du. 
| out the Species, or Images, that carry _ 
of the © with them a certain and »particular De- 
b kran f 2 olaration f the external O4 ect, from 
ih vrhence they proceed; and ſudhas: they 
cannot carry u the external [Qhjef?, 
. from whence they did mot proceed; 
„ which Feng thought neceſfary for the 
„ Knowledge of Truth yet who will be 
4 Sanfwerable' for the Verdict of the Senſes, 
when they report to the Underſtanding 
” he. Jon ſut iuus which they that? ſince 
for that Purpoſe they make Uſe uf the 
„ Kibres of the Nerves, whoſe:Conforma- 
i. tion being very different, :asAnatomilts 
and Phy icians have obſerved, it Mm 
3 that 
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"EAR NESS. of 


that the Reports they make to the Un- 
derfianding/ cannot be uniform. They 
uſe likewiſe: the Animal Spirits, which 
are not in the ſame. 1 and 
whoſe Motions are very different in all 


* g : : . \ 
Men. N 


I ' know Deſcartes believed, and has 


made a great many believe ſo too, that 
the Animal Spirits go from the Brain 


into the Cavity of the Nerves, and dif. 


fuſe themſelves around the internal Fi. 


bres of the Nerves, and ſerve to excite 


« A 4 1 v 
LIL VE 


Motion in the Muſcles ;- that theſe : Ti. 
bres\ are like very fine Threads, and © 


ſhakes almoſt at the ſame time. Fl 
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1 182 
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joyned together in Form of Cord, 
which extend themſelves every Way 
even to the Extremity of the external 
Members, and aſſiſt the Inſtruments of 
Senſe; inſomuch that being moved, or 
ſhaken by the Species or Image of the 
external Oſyect, the Fibres adjoyned to 
theſe Inſtruments are moved alſo; and 
as they are encompaſſed and ſwelled by 2 
theſe Animal Spirits, they carry to the 
Brain with great Celerity that Motion 
Imprinted on them in the Extremities, 
and external Parts of our Body. A 
when we touch an extended Cord at 
one of its Extremities, the other End 


Fot my dan Part, who by many 
y jiſſections I have made of the Bodies 


ich of living Creatures, know clearly that 
al the whole Body, how much ſoerer 
they may be fwelled by the Anitnal Spi- 
has T 
rain 


8 +» 
1 


i 


dif. © 
cite 
Way i er Extremities. Let us filppoſe 
ern however this may be done in ſome 
ts of Nlanner, it is moſt certain that the A- 
1, of: nim al Spirits are much more proper for 
F the this Office; for being, as they are, ſub- 
d to 


ended Cord, and with ſo much Cele- 


- 


d by caſie to comprehend that the Motion 


o the 
Otion 2 

A heſe Spirits are as ſinuous, and as much 
1% twiſted in and out as one would have 


End them to be, yet they keep their Diſpo- 


his 


the Nerves, wich are diſperfed through 


ts, are yet very flack and crooked, 

rn in and Out in many different Man- 
s, eaſily lengthen and ſhorter them- 
elves by the Movement of the Part 
vhereto they are annexed, I cannot 
tomprehend how they reſemble an ex- 


ty convey to the Brain that Movement 
hich was impreſſed on them in one 


file, and of incomparable Levity, and | 
and filling the Cavity of the Nerve, it is 


imprinted on them from without; may 
be carried immediately to the Brain. 
For though the Cavities which contain 


4frion and Form. As a Man blowing 

Trumpet bent round, if when he puts 
Fo 
E 


23 

* 

9 4 
- 
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his Mouth to one of the Holes, he ap. 
plies his Hand to the other, will find 
that the Hand is puſhed by the Air with. 7 
in, as ſoon as that internal Air is puſhed * 
„ 7... 2M 
This Opinion is not hurt by the EX 
perience which has been ſometimes : 
made of a Palſy, that had deprived a © 
Member of Motion, without depriving * 
it of Feeling, for this Member 8 1 
Motion, when a Fut Quantity of Spi- 
into its Muſcles b) 


rits was conveyed. Its MI 9 
the Nerves. . nd if - the Brain does 1 
not furniſh ſuch a Quantity of Spi- 
rits as is neceſlary to ſwell up theſe Muf- * 
cles, or if theſe Muſcles do not receive 
them, and there are no more Spirits re. 
maining than juſt neceſſary to fill the 
Nerves, and not enough to ſwell the 
Muſcles, Feeling then will remain with 
out Motion. Tis poſſible too that 8 
there are many hidden Fibres in the Ca- 
vity of the Nerve, ſome may be de- 
ſigned to furniſh the Muſcles with Spi- 
rits, and to convey them to the Extre-| | 
mities of the Body, and form Motion. 
As the Blood being carried from the 
Heart to the Extremities by the Arte. 
rier, is conveyed back by the Yes to 
the Heart again. But this in palling = | 
Let us only. add to what has been 15 . 


q - . 
* 3 
Ter 


f 0 that the Spirita-ometirnes are fo n 

th. Sicknefs} Sleep, Wine, and other 

hed © 1 Daufes, and: the Tibres Of the Brain ſo 
Violently fhaken, that it receives di- 
Ex- vers Impreſſions thereby 3. inſomuch 
248 That the nderſtanding ſometimes thinks 
ed it has certain Senfations; which the In- 


vin : "Kruments of the Senſes never had. 


ived F. Beſides; the Brain, which i is the Gi- The Fideli- 
Spi. Tadel of the Soul, the Laboratory of ? 9 * 
© by Reaſon, the Operator of Perception, as dubious. 
is ſuppoſed; has it the fame Form and 
= Structure in all Men? Do we not fee it 
Mul. leſs in ſome, and ene in Others? The 
eive {Conformation 0 Head, which is a 
© re. Certain Sign of that of the Brains is ſo | 
the different in Men, that whole Nations 
the have Heads round, others long, ſome 
vith- pointed, and ma _ flat. We know that 
at a the Excellence of Wit, the 8 
- Cx. and che Fidelity of the Memory, pro- 
de. cds from the Conformation and Con- 
dition of the Brain and the Head. 
+ "Tis a Maxima of the Philoſopher 
Parmenider (d), that the Diſpoſition of 
Man's Underſtanding, 2 on. che 
Diſpoſttion of the Parts of the Body. 
Experience, confirmed by a common 
line French Proverb, tells as — who 
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Sou 


0 eue an mv. Lib. iii. . 0 
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little Wit. Hippocrates ( 


Too 


| (d) Hippocr. de 4q. Aer. & Locis. Sect. 3. 


lays, the 
Nation of the Macrocephali, (that is to 
ſay, of the Long Heads) perſwaded that 
the Length of the Head contributed to 
the Valour of Man, made an Engine 
to lengthen the Heads of their Chil- 
dren, and that Nature in Time being 
obedient to Art, gave this Figure to 
the Heads of all the People. There is 
a Nation in America, who take Care to 
form the Heads of their Children poin. 
ted like a Srgar-Loaf, which is con- 
ſummate Folly, and near to Madneſs. | 

| "The Head of Ther ſites, the Man 
Homer repreſents to us ſo ſilly and fool. 
iſh, was of this Form. From hence} 
comes that Proverb, So many Heads, ſi 
many Minds: For from this Diverſity of 
Organs, neceſſary to give us the Senſe 
of external Objects; Fibres, Spirit 
Brains, Heads, and from their Diffe.“ 
rences, ariſes that great Diverſity of O- 
-Pinions, which is found among Men.“ 
From hence it comes that they are ſo 
unſettled in their Judgments, reject in 
their advanced Age, what they admired 
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have great Heads, are ordinarily Peo- I 
ple of great Senſe, and that the Small. 
neſs of the Head is wang gy vagere z 
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9 Human Underſtanding. Ty: 
20- in their Youth; that often in the Space 

all. of one Day, and ſometimes of one 

ih Hour, the fame Man changes his Opi- 

the nion and Inclinations, contradicts, and 

to plunges himſelf into ſo great a Variety 


6. But if all theſe Organs, which are The Fidel. 
ſo fallible, were of unqueſtionable Fi- » & 4 
. elity, we ſhould not for that Reaſon , U, 
pe better inſtructed in the Manner of Vd. 
to the Soul's perceiving the Secieg, or . 
re i Images, imprinted in the Brain, or in ue un. 
e to the Manner whereby it judges of Things £22779 
5oIn- it has perceived, or in that laſtly where- 
by theſe Speczes purely corporeal and 
material, can make themſelves known 
to the Soul, which is incorporeal and 
on, ./ /ĩ ĩͤĩòĩò ß 
Since then we know not in what 
Manner, that Impreſſion made in the 
Brain can reach the Soul, and ſince the 
Soul in the mean time feels its ſelf 
moved, and affected in ſome Meaſure 
by the Brain, which was affected it ſelf 
by a corporeal Motion, ſo as to con- 
ceive the external Obyect in a certain 
Meaſure, as for Example, to conceive 
inf the Sun to be like a luminous and ſhin- 

ired] ing Db, it will be uncertain whether 
this fame Figure be in the Eye, or a 
Figure different from it. Nay, 2 
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ther the Im 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


the contrary the Soul is convinced, 
that the Image of the Sun repreſents it 
ſelf inverted in the Eye; although it 
+ finds in it an Idea of the Sun that is not 
It is likewiſe convinced that 
all the Objects which come to her by 


on the left vide in the Eye. 


'The Soul is likewiſe uncertain, whe-! 
which comes from the 
Sun, be like that repreſented in the Eye. 
Neither does it know, whether any . 
mage of the Sun be repreſented in the- 
Eye, or whether it ſelf forms not that! 
Idea on the Traces imprinted in the! 
Brain before: as in thoſe Ideas Men! 
have in Sleep, Diſtraction, Drunken! 
neſs, and which at the ſame Time have! 
no Reality; and moreover as in the EI 
deas we form our ſelves, when awake,“ 


in our Senſes, and ſober. 


the Report of the Eyes, repreſent them- 
ſelves in it in a Situation contrary to 
what they are repreſented in the Eyes; 
that what appears to it to be the Top 
of a Thing, is the Bottom in the Eye, 
and what appears to be on the right, is 


4 * 


Beſides, it has been fought even to- 
this Hour, by infinite Diſquiſitions, and! 
Diſputes, what the Nature of our Un-! 
dertianding is, the moſt noble Faculty 
of the Soul; in what Part of our Body] 
2 25 . „ placed 


Human Underſtanding. 


by ons alſo found among Men, the Diffe- 


to ceiving Things, which are the Operati- 


es; ons of the Underſtanding, ſhews us 
op clearly, how variable, uncertain; and 
ye, © unknown the Nature of it is. Now all 


, ö theſe Diſputes and Queſtions touching 
the Underſtanding, cannot be decided 
he. but by the Underitanding it ſelf, which 


the} being of a dubious Nature, how ſhall a 


ye dubious Thing be decided and determin- 


y l-| ed by a Thing which is dubious? Can 


the} the Taſte reliſh it ſelf? "The Smelling 
that} ſmell it ſelf? The Sight ſee it ſelf? 


the Rightly and perfectly to comprehend 


Men] the Nature of the Underſtanding, ano- 
ken-] ther Underſtanding is certainly neceſſa- 
have] ry: For there is no Faculty in us be- 
ie |-F fides to do it by. If it be unknown 


ake,Þ to us then, and we are ignorant of its 


Operations, with what Aſſurance can 


n tof we make Uſe of a Thing unknown to 
and] us, for the Perception of other Things 


Um] which are as much unknown? Or what 
culty | Credit can we give to Things we per- 
30dy | ceive by Means thereof? 

ced, D 2 Since 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 
Since the Speczes, or Images of eu 


ternal Objects, that are the Cauſe f 
the Ideas which are formed in us are 
ſubject to ſo many Alterations ; ſince our 
bodily Senſes are ſo obtuſe and dull; 
their Organs ſo weak; the Nature of 
human Underſtanding fo obſcure, what 
Knowledge can we promiſe our ſelves - 


of the Conformity and Agreement be- 
tween the external Obhſect which pre- 


ſents it ſelf to us, and the Idea of that I 


Object imprinted in our Soul? 


The TIR D Proor. 


CHAP. IV. 


Human Underſtanding cannot know the © 


Nature of things with : per Fect Cer- | 
tainty. e 


VV have Aill behind a very cen | 


; Proof of the Ignorance which v * 


natural to us, in that the ZA/ence ol | 
Things is incomprehenſible to human 
Mind. For ſince I have now proved 


that Nature has formed us in ſuch 2 * 


Sort, as not to be able to acquire a cer- E 
tain Knowledge of external Oęject 


though 


Human Underſtanding. g. 


9 though this ought to ſuffice to take 
from us all Hope of knowing Truth 
with Certainty by Reaſon: 
*farther, that the Eſence and Nature of 
, Things, and even of Man himſelf is 
ſuch, that he cannot know it, the Con- 
fidence of human Under ſtanding will 
have no Foundation to ſupport it, be- 
cauſe I ſhall have made appear then, 

that Man is not capable of knowing 
Fr hings with Certainty and Evidence; 
and likewiſe that by their Nature they 
cannot be known to Man certainly and 
; evidently, which I prove thus. 
It is impoſſible to know the Eſſence 
of a Thing, unleis we know wherein it 
 agrecs, and differs from other Things: 


if I ſthew 


that is to fay, if we know not its Genus 


» the| 
Cer-| 


and Diferentia. 


Clear 


ch b 


e of 


man 
oved 
Ich a 
cer- 
fects, 
ough 


and Differentia. 
gree, that herein conſiſts the Z/ence of 
"Things, and that the beſt Definition we 
can give of them, is, by their Genus 
| If then the Genus 
and Differentia of Things cannot be 
known, we can neither know their 
Definition nor Eſerce. 
not know the Genus of a Thing, that 


For Philoſophers a- 


Jis to ſay, in what it agrees with another 
of a different Sec ier, if we know not 
the Z/ence of both. It is then neceſ- 
' ary to know the Rowe of that Ting, 
3 „ 


Now we can- 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


of which we would know the Genus. 


But we have now ſaid that to know _ 
the Eſſence of that Thing, we muſt 


know its Genus firſt; fo that Eſeuce 


and Genus have Need one of the other 


to be known, and the Knowledge of | 
the one depends on the PAS. of f 


the other. We muſt thereby fall into 
a Circle, which is a Sort of defective 
Reaſoning, and proves nothing. 


What I have now faid of Genus, | 


_ ought to be ſaid of Differentia: tor | 
cannot know in what one Thing dif- 
fers from another, unleſs I know them 


both. This will be clear by an EX 


ample. 


Ask the Profeſſors of - Philoſophy 
what Man is, they will tell you he is 
rational Auimal. Here is the Genus, 
and the Differentia. Now the Genus 
ought to be equally common to the He. 
cies which are comprized under that! 
Genus, Man then ought to be an An: 
mal in the ſame Manner, as a Horſe i; 


an Animal. For if Man is an Animal 


in another Manner than a Horſe, there 
will be a Difference in the Genus even 
as Genug, and ſo there will be no Ge. 
us. But how do you know that a 
Man and a Horſe are equally Animals, 
if you know not the Nature of them 


: o 


> * 7 D 
1 


; J Human Underſlanding. 


"2 Iboth, and perfectly what an Animal is? 
; and this is no leſs uncertain. For if you 
ask the ſame Profefors what an Auimal 
is, they will anſwer it is that which lives 
and feels; has Life and Senle. But how 
can you know, my dear Maſters, whe- 
ther a Man and a Horſe fecl in all Points 
alike ; whether the Senſation of a Man 
be intirely the fame as that of a Horſe? 
1 Des-Cartes, that new Inventer of 
Truth, maintains (if we will believe 
him) that the Horſe feels the Spurs 
which prick him, no more than the 
Tree does the Ax which cuts it. Be- 
ſides, we ſee certain Plants which give 
Signs of Senſe, when touched, and are 
not Auimauls notwithſtanding: nor con- 
fſequently is a Horſe. Add hereto, we 
ſee a Horſe, a Man; but do not fee an 
Animal, but when we fee a Horſe, a 
| Man, a Fiſh, a Bird, or ſome other Au- 
mal. We know not Auimal then, 
.| Which is the Genus, but by its Speczes : 
is. ſeek to this very Hour to know the 
Species by Genus; and fall thereby in- 
do that vicious Kind of Reaſoning, cal- 
| Jed Dialel, that is to ſay alternatory z 
When to prove a Thing in Queſtion, 
1 e make uſe of another, whoſe Proof 
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of the WEAKNESS of 


Moreover, ſince to know the Efence 
of a Thing, we muſt know its Genus; 


to know the Eſſence of the Genus, We 


muſt know its Genus; and the Genus _ 
of that Genus, and ſo always aſcend. 
Thus the Thing will be infinite, and 
we ſhall never arrive to the Rnow- 
ledge of what we ſeek ; or at beſt muſt 
{ſtop at ſome ſuperior Genus, of whoſe © 
Genus we are ignorant. But if we know _ 
not the Genus of that ſuperior Genus, 
we likewiſe know not that ſuperior Ge- 
nus, nor conſequently any other Gen: 
which depends on it, nor the Thing it 
ſelf in Queſtion. Let us proceed now 
to Differentia, which with Genus com- 
poſes. the Eſſence of Man. 
_ This Dz#ferentia is taken from his 
Reaſon, with which it is pretended he 
is endowed. Now that is the very Thing 
in Queſtion in our preſent Inquiry, 
namely; if Man be endowed with Rea.“ 
ſon, and whether he can reaſon. Since 
we are not aſſured he can do ſo, we are 
not aſſured he is a rational Animal, nor 
that Reaſon is his Difereutia. Let us 
ſuppoſe nevertheleſs he is rational, are 
we aſſured he is of all Anzmals the only 
one which 8 107 2 nnd 
We have Writings of ſome great hi- 
Jo ſophers, who maintain that Reaſon is 
3 e 


Nee 
us; 


Human Underſtanding. 


found likewiſe among other Animals. 
No- Body can decide this Conteſt, if he 
we js ignorant what Man is; and what thoſe 
other Animals are. We muſt then re- 


turn to the Matter in 


Queſtion ; name- 


Iy what is Man, and then we ſeek in a 
Thing unknown, the Knowledge of what 


© Things cannot be known with perfett 
 Certainty, by Reaſon of their conti- 
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is unknown, without being able to ex- 
etricate our ſelves out of this Perplexity. 


The F OURTH PROOF. : 


aual Change. 


„ THERE is ſtill another and that a 

+ molt manifeſt Cauſe, which pre- 
vents our Knowledge of Things, v.. 
the continual Mutability they are ſub- 
jeect to: and this Mutability is ſuch, that 
they cannot remain in the ſame State, 
no not for the leaſt Space of Time. To 
expreſs this continual Change of Bodies, 
the ancient Phzloſophers made uſe of 
the Compariſon of a River, very appli- 


well 
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Of the WEAKNES of 
well obſerved, that no Perſon ever en. 
ter'd twice into the {ame River; be- 
cauſe the Waters which flow'd yeſter. 


day from that Place of the River where 
he went in, are ſince gone, and other ſuc. 


ceed, which flow there now: and the 
Philoſopher Cratylus maintain'd with no 
leſs truth, that we cannot ſo much a; 


enter once into the fame River: in like 


manner your Horſe that carries you 


now, and which you think you know, 


is not the fame which carried you yec- 
ſterday, but another; and that you rode 


on but a Moment ago, is not the ſame 


Horſe but another. Time has taken oli 
one Part of him. His Fleth, Bones, Skin, 
Hair are changed, by the Nouriſhment 
he has received, the Excrements he has 


voided, by Increaſe, Reſpiration, Per- 
ſpiration, external and internal Heat, by 

the Depredation of the Air that {ur- | 
rounds him, and the Spirits he loſes: 
the Acceſſion of ſupervening Matter | 


repairing the Loſs of that which went 


from him. 


For this Reaſon Plato, and all the an- 4 


cient Philoſophers he quotes in his The- 


 etetus; namely Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
Protagoras, and the greater Part of o- 
ther Philoſophers, (unleſs you except 

Parmenides) and thoſe celebrated Ba 4 
ET 3 


; (a) Seneca Epiſt. 58. (5) Auguſtine. Queelt. 83. 
9. (c) Ariftor, Metaph, lib. iii. CA p. 5. a. | : 
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Homer and Epicharmus, who have been 
followed by (a) Seneca, ſaid that all 
Things are, but not one of them exiſts, 
in ſuch Sort as we may ſay it is ſure 
and fixed. From whence it follows 


that when I apply my ſelf to attain the 
ag of a Thing, it will ceaſe to 
be what it was, before my Mind can 
ſet about the Work. This obliged the 
Philoſopher Cratylus to affirm, we muſt 
„be ſilent. Now ſeeing Uuiverſals, fo 
called, are compoſed of Things particu- 
lar and ſingular, and ſince we cannot 
know particular Things, becauſe they 
_ eſcape us by this continual Flux and Mu- 
tability, we cannot know the *Uzzver ſals 
which are compoſed of them. 5a 


This Reaſoning had ſo great an Ef- 


fect upon Saint (6) hes e that he 
drew this Conſequence from it: Name- 
7 


9＋ͤ— 


EF . . 20%, A. MCA. ke. a 9 — TS — a. i — ————— > 4 
e 


Quæſt. 


ly; we muſt not expect the perfett 
: | Knowledge of Truth from our Senſes. 
And Ariſtotle (c) diſpoſed to anſwer 
this Reaſoning, did it in a Manner fo 
frivolous, that he has even confirmed it. 
Let us proceed farther pet. 

- dinceall Things are ſubject to Change, 
ſo muſt I; and change from Moment 
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to Moment, every Hour. Whilſt | 
ſpeak, I become another Man; and al. 
though this Alteration does not plainly 
appear in a little Time, we eaſily know | 
it loon after. How then ſha!! Ma, 0 
changeable, variable and inconſtani in 
himſelf, judge aſſuredly of all other 
Things? 1 5 == 


CHAP. VI. 


The Firrtn PROOF. 


Things cannot be known with perfect 
Certaimty, by Reaſon of the Difference 
of Men. Fig Enid 
JF Men are fo ſubje& to Mutability, 
I that not one of them is conliſtent| | 
with himſelf for a very ſmall Space, 
there muſt be an infinite Difference in 
the great Multitude of Men, as I have 
already obſerved. From this great Va- 
riety, what Congruity of Judgment, 
what Conformity and Steadineſs of Opi- | 
nions can we expect? How {hall I know | 
that what ſeems to me to be white, is 
ſo to you? and that the Colour, which 
e 55 vou 
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7 Human Underſtanding. 
you and I call white, ſeems to you and 
me to be one and the ſame Colour? 


Since Things then may appear diffe- 


rent to Men, or at leaſt we cannot know | 
whether they appear to them alike, in 
this great Multitude, who ſee things dif- 
ferently, or know not whether they may 
Tee them in one and the ſame Manner ; 
which ſhall we think, perceives them, 
as they truly are in themſelves? and in 


a Diſcord ſo univerſal, ſhew me the 


feet 


ence. 


tent! 
ACE, | 


have | 


now 


. * 
e, 18 
9 x x 
| 3%, 
h. 
I}: : 
x 55 
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you 4 


Rule of Tyuth wherein all Men ſhall ac- 
quieſce? 


Ihe Poet Euripides was well ac- 
quainted with this Defect of human Na- 
ture, when he made Eteocles ſay, that 
(d) Amongſt Men Nothing is equal, nor 
alike, except the Names of things, but 
that Things themſelves have Nothing iu 
„tem permanent nor ſure,  _ 
lity,] The Philoſopher Protagoras acknow- 
ledged it likewiſe, and {aid every one 
e| is a Rule of Truth to himſelf. But I 
e m may add moreover, that no Man can be 


we ſo, by Reaſon of this Diffimilitude 1 


Ipi- 


have now ſpoke of, not only of all Men 
from one another, but of every Man 
from himſelf. This Matter is excellent- 
ly handled by Plato in his Theætetus, 


4) Euripid. Phœniſſ. vi. Sog. 505. 


and 
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and by Sextus Empiricus. (e) The 2 
both deſerve to be conſulted. 3 


E 
= \ 


N hg 
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CHAP. vn. 
The SixTH PROOF. 


Things cannot be known with perfei © 
Certainty, becauſe their Cauſes an 
mfinite, „ „ 

T O theſe we mull join the following 

1 Proofs, vis. All Things of thi 

World are ſo connected, we cannot 

conceive one without conceiving ano- 


ther; nor that other without a third; 


nor that third without a fourth, till car- 
rying our Mind along, we have run 


through the Infinity of Things, wherc-| 


of this World is compoſed. But human! | 
Underſtanding not being by its Nature 
capable of knowing all, and unable to 
know any thing without that Know- 


ledge, it can conſequently know No- | 


thing. | 


I would, for Inſtance, know what Man 


is, as compoſed of Body and Soul, and | 


FI it tt. — ——_—_ * 


8 (e) Set. Empir. Pyrrhon. Hy pot. lib. 1 AP. 14. —_— 
En rs en- 


her 


WE 
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The 
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Human Uulerſſanding [2 


endow d with Reaſon; I cannot attaiti 
this unleſs] underſtand the Nature of 


S his Body, Soul, and Reaſon. The Body of 


22 


N 


Wing 


this 
nnot 
ano- 
urd; 
Car- 


Tun, 
Werc-| 
Iman 
ture 
e to 

ture of Fire, I muſt paſs to that of Air, 
and afterwards to that of Mater, and 
laſtly to that of Earth; and in each of 
theſe Enquiries we ſhall find the fame 
Difficulties. From hence we muſt pro- 


No- 
Man b 


en- | 


Man bein ng 
Mater an 
thoroughly acquainted with the Nature 
of thele Elements, to be qualified to 
Know that of Man. 
and to underſtand it, apply my ſelf to 
the ſcarch of what Phzloſophers have 
thought thereon. I conſult Des-Cartes, 
and cannot learn from him what the 
Nature of Fire is, if I am not exactly 
Inſtructed in the Syſtem of the World 
which he has invented. Neither is it e- 
nough to be thoroughly acquainted with 
that, I muſt examine, and compare it 
with the Sy/ferzs of other Philoſophers, 
and afterwards judge which of all theſe 
is true. 
muſt aſcend again to the Knowledge 


Earth; 


it is neceſſary to be 


To be able to do this well, ] 


of 


Firſt Cauſes, which have hitherto | en 


unknown. 


When! mal have ſought out the Na- 


| Feed to the Fabrick of a human Body, 
: 4 its Structure, and Uſes of the Parts 
which 


compoled of Vire, Air, 


begin with Fire, 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


tant and difficult Inquiry, that of Gene- 
ration, and the Cauſes of Generation; 
what the Father, what the Mother con. 
tribute to it; from whence they derive ? 
the Faculty of engendring; how the In. 


Production is flat noſed, why curl'| 


| hair'd, why little and low, why chole| * 
rick, why addicted to Women, why i 
great Eater, why drunken, why healthy} 


TW 4 


why of long life. See what a Number off 


Articles muſt be known in this Matter. 
But ſuppoſing they may be known 
behold other inexplicable Dithculties 3 
riſe, touching the Nature of Man's Soul; 
What it is, whence it is, how it acts 
what are the Effects of its Action, and 
how joined to the Body. When wet 
have diſcovered all this, we mult os : 
ans ene ee arch 


* 


fant is formed in the Mother's Belly, 
how nouriſhed there, what gives hin 
Strength and Induſtry to get out of that * 
Priſon ; whether a Man may be engen. 
dered without Father or Mother, 3 
ſome have believed; why a Male come 
to be born, why a Female; why the 


Labour and Study, each of theſe Thing, 
after all the Diſputes and Experiences of 
ſo many Years, remains in Obſcurity. 
We mult examine likewiſe, how the 
Body of Man is produced; an impor. 3 


3 2 


e 


Wy. 1 


= wards ſee what Reaſon is, its Uſes and 


nite 8 N 
Effects. This Inquiry will engage you 
in the Study of all Parts of the Dia- 


S of 


ity. 5 


I = 3 5 
neſs Zences neceſſary for attaining to that of 


por. 


ene. 815 
i = acquiring the Knowledge of the leaſt Part 


[ 3 f what we muſt know to underſtand 
ſome thing of it. 
Felt contented, and not undertake a uſe- 


b : Human Underſtanding. 


4 


lecticl Art. The Thing would be infi- 


Man; and Life would not ſuffice, for 


eſs Labour. 


| » Man has no certain Rule of Truth. 


HAP. VII 
The SzyexTn PROOF. 


; 
25 
52 

8 
. 


Truth, which God has denied hu- 


man Nature, is an invincible, and capi- 
tal Proof _ the Temerity of the 


ogmatiſts, For as all things are blended 


| With Truth and Falſhood, it is difficult 
for us to diſtinguiſh them, and being ſo 
frequently deceived, how can we make 
this Diſtinction, without we can apply 
r, Þ it ſuch a certain Rule of Truth, is 


E. 


E. Pa. ub * 
ee 
3 
„ 
e 


nite to enumerate, if we could, all Sci- 


We had better then 
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will undoubtedly make known to us, 1 
that what agrees to it, ſhall be true; and 
the contrary falſe. For which Reaſon 3 
thoſe who addicted themſelves to the 
Search of Truth, to whom the Name of 
Philoſophers has been given, employed 
their utmoſt Sagacity to find out that 
Rule. Gave it the Name of CRIT E- 
RIUM, and divided it into two Kinds; 
one for the Rule of Actions, the other 
of Opinions: All our Life to be con. 
ducted by the firſt, and all our Know. 
ledge to depend on the ſecond: which 
being well eſtabliſhed, we fhall have 
Means to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſe | 
hood: and this 1s what is called the Kult | 
or Ke eri of Truth _ i 
This Criterium may be taken diver 
Wa ys, but at preſent we are in Search ot 
that on 6 which is e the Mer 
0 erception: 

by Means of which Meaſure, and pro- 
ceeding in it with Art, we may com- 
prehend Things obſcure. We ſpeak here! 
only of that Sort of Cyiterium, or Ru 
of Truth, which makes Uſe of Reaſon. 
to acquire the Knowledge of Truth. | 
This Criterium is divided into thret 
4 Kinds, the Criterium of which, the Cri 
 terium by which, and the Criterim| 


ſure of Comprehenſion, or 


accordin $ to which, The Criterium 0j| 
which, 1 


T ² a ẽůàma e ̃ ̃viupt ̃ mͥw h -r 7.9 e 


=_ Human Underſtanding. 
Us, %%%, is Man; for the Point is the 


8 Knowledge of Truth, which Man would 


; the Inſtruments that Man makes ufe of 
a  Gerding to which, is the Action of hu- 
nds; 4 
ther # 


which, to the Search of Truth. 


CON: 2 
hich | 


baue the Diſcovery of Truth. For ſince 


dall. the Nature of Man is to us unknown, 
Ale ving been ſought for in Vain by ſo 


Raul, Ruch Study, and ſo many Conteſts of 


Iven 


ch 0! able of knowing Truth. The Criteri- 
Mer 5 of which, namely human Nature, is 


tion; then uncertain. 


com i follows that the Criter dum by which, 
here i; fill! more uncertain, I mean the Sen- 
Ru es of Man, or the Impeſſions they re- 
eal0n 4 ve, or their intimate 'Touches, or 
3 eancy, which is otherwiſe called Ima- 


Ci. 


eriun 1 


um of 1 erſtanding, which 


„hic, 


the Latin Philo ſo- 
E 2 phers 


the cquire. The Criterium by which, are 


Pnderftanding. And the Cyiterium ace 
an Mind, which applies the Citerium 
Others have already proved by moſt 


ident Reaſons, that theſe three Kinds 
Criterium are uncertain, and uſeleſs 


PF hiloſophers; it is moreover much 
gore unknown to us, whether it be ca- 


P10} If it be fo, as the Thing ſpeaks itſelf, 


nation; that is to ſay, an Impreſſion or 
pulſe made in the Soul by an exter- 
Bal Object, or a Modification of the Un- 


5 1 
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phers call Viſum. The Underſtanding} 
likewiſe, which others would have to} 
be the Cyiterium by which ; or Reaſon, 
according to many, which 1s a Facult 
of the Underſtanding; all this is equall 
uncertain. For we cannot know thel 
Faculties of a Nature which is un} 
˖õ?”:i TT 
The Faculties being unknown, the} 
Actions are ſo no leſs : and in theſe con. 
ſiſts the Criterium according to which| 
I have not undertook to relate ever 
Thing here which makes for this Sub} 
jet, for we have more Buſineſs upon 
our Hands, than to inſiſt long on the 
fame Topics: eſpecially ſeeing few arte 
ignorant, of what has been accuſtomed} 
to be ſaid in the Schools of Philo ſophy 
on the Deception of the Senſes, and of] 
the Underſtanding: for there is Nothing 
that the Academicks and Sceptichs do 
value themſglves more upon. I half 
propoſe fome Arguments only, which! 
Hap all the Credit that can be given to 
Nules of Truth or CRITERIUM. 
Since to know Truth, we muſt have 
a Criterium, or Rule of Truth, it is ne- 
ceſſary to find it, before we ſearch for! 
the Knowledge of Truth. Now to find 
this CRITERIU M, we muſt know how] 
to diſcover the true CRITERIUM off 
OE 10 „ Falſhood. 
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Falſhood. For that End we ought to 
enquire before-hand, whether the true 
* CriTERIUM has certain Characters of 
Truth, by which we may, and with- 
out which we cannot know Truth. 


53 


the“ And how ſhall we know thoſe Chara- 
un. Rers of Truth, if we know not Truth ? 
| We muſt then have found 7T747h before 
thief we can find the CRITERTU, and 
con. muſt have found the Critter ivm be- 
hicht fore we can find T'RuTH; and ſince 
ver we have neither found Truth nor the 
Sul, CritERIUM, it follows that we can- 
por not find one nor the other. 
| thi ; Beſides, ſince the CRITERIUM is 
7 are} the Rule of Truth; we mult have ad- | 
med uſted this Rule, and be aſſured that it is 1 
op right, before we apply it ro Truth; for 4 
1doff if it is not right, and we are not cer- 4 
ching tain it is ſo, it will not be ſafe, and we 
do cannot confide in it. Now we know 
ſhalÞ not how to adjuſt it, nor be aſſured it is 
hickÞ right, if we have not another Rule of 
n to Truth, which is certainly true, and 
Which may ſerve to rectify the firſt. This 
have] ſecond to be well rectified, muſt be re- 
8 ne- 3 on a third, and this third on a 
1 for] fourth, and ſo to Infinity. "Theſe Mat- 
find ters have been explained at large by the 
how | Philoſopher Sextus Empiricus, a Man 
A off Of Subtilty and Penetration, who has 
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better humbled the Pride of the Dog. 


matiſis than an beben But J am ſatisfied] 


Arguments 1. Al: B aſs w ho boaſt of EI 10 | | 

to obtain the Knowledge of Truth 
by means of a Rule of Truth, or CRITE ö 
RIUM, agree that beſides this, it is ne- 
ceflary to have an evident and diſtind 
Perception of Things, either by the den- 
ſes, or Reaſon, or ſome other Way 
Whatever it may be; ſo that the Under- 
ſtanding to comprehend any Thing, has 
Need of a diſtin& and evident Idea off 
it. This is the Language of all the Dog-F 
matiſis; wherein they don't, perceive, Þ 
that thereby they render the e i 


againſt — 
videnct. | 


{0 touch the 


ing n 


1 UT p. IX. 


The EIGHT A Pr OOF, 


1. Arguments againſ Evidence. 2. Th © 
Object which preſent themſebues tf 
the Minds of thoſe who are aſleep, EZ 
drunk or mad, are as evident as th 
that are preſent to the Minds of Men © 
who are awake, faſting, ond i in their 


right Senſes, 
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of Truth ſtill more difficult, and inſtead 
of one CRITERIUM, require two; 


namely the Idea of the Thing, and the 
Evidence of that Idea. But if we ad- 


mit there is no CRITERIUM, as IJ have 
now proved, it follows that Evidence 


which depends on CRITERIUM, will 
have no Being. Add to this, that No- 


Z thing is evident but what is ſo to all the 


| World. For if no-Body will receive 


| for evident, but what appears ſo to him, 
true and falſe will be equally evident; 
for each of thoſe who ſhall have contra- 
ry Opinions, will alledge Evidence for 

Proof of his Opinion; and Nothing is 
ſo evident as to appear fo to all, and by 
* Conſequence there is no Evidence. 


55 


Wherein we cannot wonder enough 


at the Imprudence of thoſe Phio/ophers, 
who boaſting they have Evidence with 
chem, do not ſee what is moſt evident; 
namely; that the Evidence is fallacious, 
which equally undertakes the Defence 
of oppoſite Sides, and lends its Aſſi- 
| ſtance to each againſt the other; and 
that we can never reap any Advantage 
from this Afliitance, till ſuch time as 
* Philoſophers agree, and all unite in one 
and the ſame Set. Can any-Body have 
Preſumption enough, how clear and di- 
ſtinct ſoever his Notions may be, to be- 


E 4 lieve 


of the WAK NES S of 


lieve that he is the only wiſe Man in the! 
World, and all others are Fools? Does 
not Evidence frequently deceive one | 
and the ſame Perſon, who finds a thing 

_ evidently falſe in his advanced Years, | 
which appeared to him to be eyidently | 


true in his Youth? 


Let us hear what Sophocles ſays: Þ © 
(a) never did two Men who were Friends, | 
wor two People in Alliance, continue iu 
the ſame Sentiments. For the one ſooner, | 
the other later, finds the ſame Thing. 
ſevcet and bitter, Let us add theſe] 
Words of Terence () Never did Man 
#0 well regulate his Life by Reaſon, but ? 
_ the State of e Time and Uſe, . 
fered him Somewhat of new Inſtruction,, 
e was ignorant of | 

what he thought he knew, and ſenſible} 
that what he Pad believed to be moſt d. 
 ſrrable, ought to be rejeffed. But of al! 
Ewvidences, which ſhall we follow? Shall Þ 
it be that of Infancy, Manhood, or ad-] 
vanced Age? Dionyſius of Heraclea, who 
overcome by Pain, paſſed from the Set Þ 
of the roich to that of the Epicurcaus, 
and was therefore firnamed the Tru- ! 
Chat, whilſt he ſtuck to the Szozceal Þ 


making him percerve 


Party did he find Obſcurity and Confu- þ 


2.18 


fon in all things? 


6 — — — _—_ 


(a) Sophocl. dip. Tyr. verſ. 639, & ſeq. (6) Terent ? J 


Adelph. Sc. 4. Act. 5. 
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ie || 2, I fay moreover, that what appears Tie O. 
es | © to the Mind in Sleep, Drunkennels, and 5 e. 
ne | © Madneſs, has not leſs Evidence, than /#ves whe 
ng | what appears to us while we are awake, 4% %, 1 
rs, | - faſting and in our right Senſes. When are aſcep. , 
tly | Men awake, when their Drunkenneſs is „ or 4 
cover, or when recover'd of Madneſs, in a || 
s: they acknowledge indeed they were % wii 1 
ds, then in Error, but did not perceive it a + 
n] at all in the time of Sleep, Wine or Mer who 
er, | Diſtraftion. We doubt hkewile ſome- {hm and 
205 | times in ſleeping, whether we are a- i hei, 
eſe] wake, or aſleep ; and after we have re- "#5: 
an flected on it, believe we are awake, and 
but | ſee with perfect Evidence, what appears 
% then to the Mind, b 
0% That mad-Man of Argos, who ima- 
* of | gin'd he was at a Play, and clapp'd his 
he Hands before an empty Theatre, did he 
de- not believe he clearly ſaw and heard the 
all Geſture and Recital of the Players? 
hall] The Extravagancies of the diſtracted, 
ad- their Fears, Flights, Tranſports, are not 
rho Þ thoſe Indications of a Spirit evidently 
et | and violently agitated by the Images of 
26, Things which preſent themſelves to it? 
71. Have not Perſons anſwered directly to 
ical Queſtions put to them? Others made 
fu-] very fine Verſes, and ſome walked on 
>. I the Tops of Houſes with great Caution 
— | when aſleep? which they —— pot 
= have 


= 


ever 
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have done, had they not been excited! 
by the cleareſt Ideas? Thoſe who be. | 
lieve they aſſiſt in the nocturnal Afſem. þ 
blies of Sorcerers, have they not the Þ 
molt cicar Ideas of Things very falſe þ 
and frivolous? and who being awake, þ 
will not acknowledge that they were . 
ſleep, when thoſe Lions paſſed through Þ * 
their Minds; and think they ſaw them 
| fo certainly as to imagine thoſe wo! 
contradict them, to be aſleep themſelves, | * 
or not in their right Senſes. | 
ZBince the Images which preſent them 
ſelves to us in Sleep, how clear ſoever/ 
they may appear, are nevertheleſs moſt : 
falſe, how can we know, whether our 
being awake is not another Kind off 
Sleep, during which the [mages off © 
Things that appear to our Minds, what. 
Fight they may be inveſted with, 

are notwithſtanding vain and falſe? ! 
Plato in his Theetetus has formed this? 
Doubt as I have done. Thoſe are very! 
much deceived, who think they have! 
found a ſure Sign, to diſcover the Fa- 
ſity of Dreams; namely, in that they? 
have no Relation to the Things, 
we have done when awake: For? 
if by Chance they have Relation 

_ thereto, there will be no Sign which! 
may ſerve to diſtinguiſh them. But it 


Human Underſtanding. 


d may very eaſily fall out that there may 
e- | be a Relation between them. As for 
n. Example; if Idream when aſteep, that 
I I rehearſe to my Friends the fame 
| Things I told them the Day before, and 
; 3 that the Barking of a Dog interr upted 
my Recital; the next Day, when Sleep 


the Barking of that Dog interrupted the 
Recital I made being awake, or aſleep. 
As we often happen to doubt, whether 
certain Things did really befall us, or 


bother hand, our Dreams have no Re- 


awake, why . ſhould we believe the 


of rather than thoſe we thought, when a- 
nat. Wake? For ſince they equally diſagree, 
ith, and this Diſcord is the Mark of Falſity, 


ſe? Þ the one ought not to be more ſuſpected 


this of Falſity than the other. 
It is agreed that the Views of our. 
> Underſtanding are formed by the Im- 


hey] © Fibres and Spirits. From hence it fol- 


185, | | lows that the Evidence of the Images 


For þ Which are preſented to my Mind, ( 


tion | ing Nothing but a certain Manner, or 


wich | | Modification of thoſe Images) comes 


1 
may 
. 5 3 4 

e 3 

IF 


a} 


haas left me, I ſhall be in Doubt whether 


wie did but dream ſo. But if on the 
lation with what we have done when 


Things we thought in ſleep, are falſe, 


[1 pulle of the Brain, and the Motion of 


from the ſame Cauſe, as the Images 
3 5 them 


r ; 
1 r 
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themſelves. If we grant this Point, | 
which cannot be conteſted, it muſt be | 
likewiſe allowed that the Brain may be | 
moved, and the Spirits and the Fibres | 
agitated alike, as well by internal 
_ Cauſes, as by outward Objects. From | 
whence we muſt conclude, that Ei. 
dence may be found in Things falſe, as þ 
well as true; and that the Evidence off 
what is true bears no Marks, wherebßß 
we can diſtinguiſh it from the Evidence | + 
of what is falſe. And theſe Marks can 
be had no where elle, if it be as the | 
Defenders of Evidence maintain, that 
what is evident is ſelf-evident, and has 
no Need of Proofs from without. 
For otherwiſe to know Evidence, we 
muſt have Need of another Evidence, 
as we have of external Light, to ſee | 
Light. Suppoſe a Man carries ſeveral | 
Pieces of Mony in a Bag, and all! 
Braſs, except one of Silver; and the! 
Poor apprized of it, ſhould beg the! 
Pieces of Money, every one of them | 
hoping that the Pzece of Silver might | 
fall to his Lot; let the Owner of this 
Bag and theſe Pieces thereupon make 
a Diſtribution in the Dark, can either | 
of theſe Petitioners know whether he | 
has received the Pzece of Silver, or 
whether it was drawn out of the Bag | 
BY = 5 11 


E 
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| ' or not? and if any one of them con- 
jecturing by the Sound of his Piece, or 
\ * Obſervations he might make by hand- 
ling it, or by other frivolous Tokens, 
| | ſhould believe he knew certainly, and 
declare openly that he had the Silver 


Piece, he would be ridiculous. The 


| © other Indigents will be ſo no leſs, if 
each of them has the ſame Opinion of 
bis own Piece, and believes that all the 
reſt are deceived; and this Controver- 


ſy cannot be decided but in the 


 * Such is the Error of the Dogmatiſts. 
In the thick Darkneſs of Ignorance, 
each of them handles his Piece of 
Bra, and not one of them but boaſts 
be has by infallible Signs diſcovered, 
that his Piece is the only and precious 
Piece, i. e. Truth, which he has re- 
ceived of God, the Diſpenſer of all 
| Good, and attributes to himſelf a di- 
ſtinct and evident Perception, more 
clear than the Light of the Sun at 
Noon Day; is perſwaded that all others 
in Error, who have the ſame Opinion 
of their Pieces of Money; and will 
never acknowledge that his ſo much 
boaſted Evidence is Nothing but Dar- 
gnaeſs, 'till Light ſhall be imparted to 
him from ſome other Quarter. 
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CHAP. X. 
The NIN T N PRO OF. 


1. Reaſon to doubt of all Things, pro- 
poſed by Des-Canrss; namely, | * 
that we are ignorant whether God | | 


has not made us of ſuch a Nature, as | © 


to be always deceived. 2. Fron 
whence it follows that our intimate 
Teen WT T 75 anpious. 


227 1. D 8 0 ARTE S ſupplies. up 5 
Things pro- 


with another Reaſon to doubt, | | 


et 4 When he ſays in the Beginning of his t 


Des- 2. 
tes; name- 


Meditations and Principles, (a) that we | £ 


h, that we Cannot tell whether God has not mad: | | 
are. igne- gg of ſuch a Nature, as to be always} | 


rant whe- 


cher God decerved in Things which appear to us} ie 


bas not to be moſt clear. This Doubt was wor-! | 


2 thy of a Philoſopher, if he who pro- d 


ture, as to poſed it, had taken Care to explain it.. 
> dar, When I ſay a Philoſopher, I don't mean} 1 
„ Philoſopher „Who knows| Y 
that (9) God. Highreerh every Man 04 © 


2 WY — =. + 4 


(a) Cartes. Mell. t, & 6. Princip. Part, 1. 755 & 3. 
60 Joh. xix. 


cometh Oo 


E 


4i% 2 : 


E 4 (e) Cartes. Princip. Part. 1. 7. 


| Human Underſtanding. 
cometh into the World. But Des-Cartes 


— — — ' 


| ſpoke then as a Philoſopher, and not as 
a Chriſtian. And he who could ſup- 
| poſe there is no God, (c) might as well 
1 ore God created Men ſo as to be 
always deceived. But when he ſets up 
for a new Inventer of Truth, having 
begun the Syſtem of his Philoſophy by 
Doubt, and propoſed Reaſons for that 

Doubt, immediately after, as if the 
Way to Truth had been opened to him 
from Heaven, he ſo abſolutely ceaſes to 
doubt, that he does not ſo much as give 


himſelf the Trouble, to ſolve thoſe Ar- 


guments which had obliged him to 
\ > But this Matter is not to be handled 
| here, it is enough to ſay at preſent, that 
i; this Daubting is of ſuch Importance, to 
binder us from receiving any Propoſiti- 

en as certain, while we make Uſe of 
Nothing but our Reaſon, that Des-Car- 
ter has been fo far from deſtroying it, 
that it cannot be deftroyed, if Reaſon 
does not borrow Afliſtance from Faith. 
| For let any one be convinced that Man 
is an Animal ſo formed by Nature, that 
| What appears to him to be true, is falſe ; 
all you ſhall propoſe againſt this Opi- 


> I © © 
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From 
whence it 


Vlloms, that 
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nion, will appear to him to be falſe or? 
true; if falſe, he will juſtly reject it; 
if true, believing himſelf to be ſo made, 
he will {till be obliged to reject it af 
falſe. Thus it will be eaſie for him to! 
ſubvert all Reaſons that can be objected} 
againſt his Opinion: and we cannot in. 
vent one, which will not fall under thi 
general Law, that what appears to 2 
Man to be of moſt Truth, is moſt falſe. 
2. As to the reſt, all I have alledgedf 
already, and principally that Reaſon off 
be irmare doubting all Things propoſed by Des] 
Perception Cartes, utterly overthrows the ftrongf 
Ts: Hold in which the Dogmatiſts confide,| 
when they affirm we have a certain in-] 
timate Knowledge of many Things; 
which though not founded on Reaſon, þ 
is nevertheleſs certain and evident; that! 
ſuch is the Knowledge of firſt Priuci- 
ples; the Knowledge 1 have that I am 
at this preſent awake; they ſay though Þ 
theſe Things cannot be proved by Rea-F 
ſoning, we conceive notwithſtanding Þ 
by ſome intimate Perception, that they] 
are certain. For if Nature has formed] 
me in ſuch Manner, that what appears 
to me to be moſt true, ſhall be moſt! 
falſe, when I believe I know, and feel F 
by an intimate Perception, that the 
whole is greater than a Part, or he 5 


N. 1 0 


| " Human Uedafending! 
| am awake: I muſt believe that this is 


| | falſe, if I will adhere to that Reaſon of 
N Pry propoſed by e, e 
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* H A P. XI. 
The Texra Proor. 


Tis begging the Queſtion, to attempt to 
: prove by N that ors 25 cer- 


| tam, 


W E have Yor another Proof as va- 
| lid as the former, to make the 


Weakneſs of Reaſon appear. What 
Argument ſoever we form to defend 


Reaſon, is a Production of Reaſon. 


But it can produce Nothing which will 


be abſolutely certain. Whatever Proof 
then I can invent to defend the Certain- 
l Reaſon, will be uncertain. It is 


refore begging the Que ſtion, to de- 


fend Reaſon by Reaſon: for the Argu- 
ments propoſed for that End, as certain 
and true, are derived from Reaſon ; 
which is the very Thing in Queſtion; 
| namely, whether it can ae Cer- 
tainty and Truth. | 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Xl 


The ELEVENTH PRooF. 


Reaſoning uncertain. 


J Muſt now harden my Forehead 
1 and fince I have begun to doubt 
muſt doubt in good Earneſt when the 
'  Dogmatiſis are to be reduced to del. 
pair. Whatever Proof they bring 2 
gainſt me, they do it by Reaſoning. |Þ 
ſhall not here call in the Authority «ff 
many Phzloſophers, to whom all tle 
Art of Reaſoning has appeared dubiou 
_ uncertain, and fallacious: who hae 
maintained that the Rules of Logic 
are Snares and Fetters we cannot geg 
clear off, which make what is conſtan- 
ly falfe ſeem true, and conclude fron ; 
_ thence that we muſt be mad to gie 
Faith to that which fo frequently de-! 


n 


Io be more intelligible. Let a + 
one propoſe to me an Argument which yi 
our Adverſaries hold for moſt certain 
and unqueſtionable, I am ready to ſhe 4 


— 7 ,, 


— — 


Human Underſtanding. 


it to be moſt uncertain, and of no Ef- 


| fe at all. They would prove for In- 
| ſtance that Peter is a rational Animal: 
| See how they reaſon. Every Man is a 


| rational Animal; Peter is a Man, there- 
| fore Peter is a rational Animal. The 


5 
* 


| firſt of theſe Propoſitions being univer- 
fal, does principally paſs for true, be- 
- Cauſe every Man in particular is a rati- 
| onal Animal. For having obſerved that 
| this Man is a rational Animal, and that, 
| and the next, and we have never {cen 


any Man who was not a rational Ani- 


wal: out of the Maſs of theſe particu- 
| kr Propoſitions, which declare every 
| Man to be a rational Animal, this uni- 
wer Propoſition was formed; vis. 
very Man is a rational Animal: from 
| whence it follows that the Certainty of 
this univerſal Propoſition, depends on 
the Certainty of all thoſe particular Pro- 


poſitions. . 
| But in the Reaſoning we now call to 
Account, the Certainty of the particular 
Armas depends on the Certainty of 
the univerſal; for from every Man be- 
he a rational Animal, it is concluded 
that Peter is ſo; thus we fall into that 


vicious Reaſoning called a Circle. 
Beſides, ſince Des-Cartes believed and 
maintained, that God can change the 
1 F an Eſſence 
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— ak under this Obligation of DoubtingÞ N 


ſonings: and to this the Proofs given d 
it by conſummate Phzoſophers engag f 
us. I touch theſe Matters but ſuperiÞ 1 
_ cially here. To be wiſe, I ought nag 


Whoſe Falſity I have fo often experience * 


with, while under the Safe-guard 
my Doubts and Dithdences ? The be: 
they can uſe, will be thoſe Reaſoning: 
called Demonſirations. 
Proof they produce, will be invalid, Þ** 
not reduce 
Now there is no Argument which fall 


Of the WEAKNESS of 
Eſſence of Things, and make them not] 


to be what they are, vg. that the Num. 
ber twenty ſhall be not compoſed off, 
two tens, that a Man may not be a ref 
tional Animal, (I don't now examine theft 
Truth of theſe Propoſitions) it is poſſ. 
ble a Man may be found who is not] 
rational Animal ; 
firſt univerſal Propoſition, every Ma # 
is a rational Animal, will not be true. 


and therefore that 


_ This Example may ſuffice to make u 
doubt the Certainty of all other Rea 


to give Credit lightly to Reatoning © 
Being in this Diſpoſition, if I am to H 


attacked by a Company of Dogmatiſtlf * 
what Arms will they take to oppoſe m 


For whatevyeF* 


into Form of Argument 


CH arfÞ: 
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the C HAP. XII. 


The TWELTTH PRO Or. 

Mal From the Diſentions of the Dogma- 

16 i ] tiſts, it follows that Wwe mi! 10 Ad- 
| 4 here 40 a of their Seft „ N 


HE Diſſentions of the Dogmatiſts, 


N 


* are therefore call'd Rationaliſte, or 


affirmed by one Dogmatiſt, which has 
dot been denied by another; if they 
never advanced any Opinion which has 


| equal Pride do not ſubmit to them? 


Claim to Truth, have its own Appro- 


F 7 


| AP {bation only, and be rejected by the Suf- 


1 will furniſh us moreover with a ve- 
| xy good Proof to refute them. And 
it's this very Proof the Phyſicians, fir- 
| named Empirichs, raiſe againſt the 
| Phyſicians who make Uſe of Reaſoning, 


| Reaſoners. If Nothing has ever been 


not been conteſted, what Confidence 
can we place in their Athrmations, ſee- 
Ing other Dogmatical Philoſophers of 


Let us run through their ſeveral 
. | ; ets; each of them will boldly lay 
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come a wiſe Man, to follow one Party, 


Of the WEAKNESS of | ; 
frages of all the reſt. Will it then be. 


rm * 


which is not approved but by that «| f 


lone, and is condemned by many? 


CHAP. XIV. 


| The THIRTEENTH PRO OF. 


The Law of doubting eſtabliſhed by excel 
lent Philoſophers, 1. by Anacharſip 
2. Pherecydes. 3. Pythagoras. 
Empedocles. 5. Gorgias Leontin. ]“ 

Kenophanes. 7. Epicharmus. 8. Pay + 
menides. 9. Xeniades. o. Zeno 
Elea. 11. Heraclitus. 12. Anaxagorif 
13. Democritus. 14. Protagoras. 1 
Socrates. 16. Plato, Author of the fi 
Academy. 17. Ariſtotle. 18. Arceif 
las, Author of the ſecond Academy. 1 - 
Lacydes. 20. Carneades, Author 
the third Academy. 21. ClitomachuP © 
22. Philo, Author of the fourth A 
demy. 23. Antiochus, Author of 
Fifth Academy. 24. Cicero. 25. Vi 
ro, Piſo, Lucullus, and Brutus. 1 
Origin of Pyrrhoniſm. 27. Metrodg 
rus. 28. Anaxarchus. 29. Pyrrho. 34 
Flow many Academies there haue been 
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Dogmatiſts, Porphyrius. 54. Ariſtip- 
pus, Ariſto of Chio. 55. Herillus of 
Carthage. 56. Menedemus of Eretria. 
a , ee 


Human Underſtanding. 


aud the Difference between the Aca- 


demy and Pyrrhoniſm. 31. There have 


' been but two Academies, the old and 
the new; and the new was a real 
Pyrrhoniſm. 32. The Differences of 


the new Academy, and the Set of the 


 Scepticks propoſed, and reconciled. 
Firſt Difference. 33. Second Diffe- 


rence. 34. Third Difference. 35. 
Fourth Difference. 36. Fifth Difſe- 


rence. 37. Sixth Difference. 38. Se- 
venth Difference. 39. Why Philoſo- 
phers who make Profeſſion of doubt- 
ang, had rather paſs for Academicks 
than Pyrrhonians. 40. 17's 104% to ſay 
that the Set of the Scepticks, or Pyr- 
 rhonians, was znterrupted after Ti- 
z01%Þ mon. 41. Timon of Phlius, 42. Nauſi- 
|  phanes of Teos. 43. Theodoſius of Bi- 
fi © thynia. 44. Æneſidemus of Cnoſſus. 45. 


Ptolemæus of Alexandria, 46. Corne- 


üs Celſus. 47. Phavorinus. 48. Sextus 
* Empiricus. 49. viz. IF Sextus Em- 
piricus was the ſame as Sextus Chæ- 
' roneus. 50. Great Afﬀinity between 
the Sceptick, Empirick, and Metho- 
dick Sec. 51. Lucian. 52. Uranius. 


53. Aud a great many more of the 


F 4 
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57. The Eretrick and Megarick Phi. | | 
Joſe ophers. 58. Monimus the Cynick, | 


59. Among the remote Nations, the | 
Magi. 60. The Brachmans. 61. Cer- | 


rain Turk Philo ſophers calld the A.. 
foniſh d. 62. Among the Jews the Þ 
Eſſens. 63. And the Seboreans. 64. R. þ 
Moſes the Son of Win aides 65. 
And among the Arabians the Die 


cous ſers. 


Ae ] Earned and intelligent Perſons ac 
ae knowledging with what Dark- ! 
I excellem neſs human Underſtanding, with what! 
Hülle profound Night the Things which ſur- ! 


round Man are covered; and obſerving Þ 


at the ſame time, that the principal Cauſes 4 


of the Errors to which. we are ſubject, 


are to be aſcribed to the Temerity and Þ 
Precipitation of walking in ru ged and 
intricate Ways, in the midſt of this 


Darkneſs, with as much Aſſurance as if | 
we marched on even Ground by t the! 
Light of the Sun at Noon Day, have i 


thought it requiſite to moderate them- 


ſelves, and check this inconſiderate Im- E 
petuolity. . 
After they had maſter d their Minds E 
and brought them to reflect, they ſhook Þ 
off their Prejudices : carefully examined 
the Nature of their Bodies, of 8 * . 
] n- 


Human Underſtanding. X 


'- Underſtanding, and Things without 
them, obſerving all, trying all; and at 
| laſt diſcovered, the only Way to avoid 
| Error, was to ſuſpend Belief. It is cer- 
tain this was the Origin of Philoſophy, 
this Method of doubting ; which wile 
Men took, by the Knowledge they had 
of the Weakneſs of their Underſtanding. 
There was then no other Difference be- 
| tween an intelligent Perſon, and one of 
the groſs Vulgar, a Philoſopher and an 
| Jenorant, but this: the one knew that 
be knew Nothing, and the other did not 
ch. 3 

If we run through the Hiſtory of Phz- 

| lofophy from its firſt Riſe to this Time, 
in ſo great a Diverſity of Opinions, we 
hall find that all thoſe excellent Perſons 
the Authors of it, if you except a very 
mall number, were agreed in this Point, 
that Truth is hidden, the Senſes and 
i Underſtanding deceitful, weak, and un- 
der a profound Ignorance of all Things. 
I ſhall not place Homer in the Front 
| of them, nor deck my {elf with his Au- 
| thority, as the Sceptichs very readily do, 
| either by following the Cuſtom of An- 
| tiquity, which in all Queſtions conſtant- 
| ly appealed to the Suffrage of Homer, 
or becauſe they knew that Arceſilas and 
Fuyrrbo had Homer always in their Hands, 
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and made it their ordinary Reading, | 
Neither will I alledge the ſeven wile þ 

Men of Greece, whole Maxims they fay þ 
eſtabliſh'd this Law of doubting. Thee“ 
recarious Authorities, have more .! 

„„ Senn 0 0: 1 
Anacharſis. I. Anachar ſis maintained. (as has ET 
been reported) that there never was 34 
Rule of Truth, or a CRIITERIUM, and 

that Man can comprehend Nothing, and 
reproved the Greets who were of a con. 

_ trary Opinion. | | 5 | 3 
Pherecydes 2. As to Pherecydes, we mult all a-f 
_ grec that he was of this Sentiment, ſince} 

he has writ there is no Truth at all, and} 
tat he knew no uch thing... ĩðͤ - al 
Pytbagoras. 3. Such alſo was the Dodirine of Y). TE 
FT̃hagoras, and in the Works attributed! 


No one ought to delire any thing, be.] 
© cauſe he knows not what will be bet! 
© for him.” Being very well apprized, tha] 
Man with all the Application he is ca-] 
pable of, can never arrive to Wiſdonf - 
which depends on the Knowledge ff 
l Truth, he declared to Leo Prince of the? 
| Pyliaſiaus, he poſſeſſed neither Science 
| nor Wiſdom, that God alone enjoys that! 
1 Happineſs, and boaſted of Nothing but} | 
; being a Lover of Wiſdom, that is to ſa , 


4. En 


to him, we find this celebrated Maxim: ! 


© ras, improved by this Inſtruction ; and ©* 
frequently complained, that the Way 
of Senſe was too narrow to conduct us 
to Truth. 


formerly called $9phz/?s, educated in the Eb 
School of Empedocles, compoſed a Book 
divided into three Parts. In the firſt he 
|  ſhewed, that we cannot ſay any Thing 
| exiſts. In the ſecond proved, that ſup- 
5 potng it true that ſome Thing does ex 

it, 
neither for that purpoſe, any Rule of 
Truth, Underſtanding, nor Senſes. And 
in the third made appear, that although 4 
Man may comprehend ſomething, he 1 

cannot explain to another what he com- | 
parehends. VV | 
| 6. Xenophanes, who is placed in the Xenopta- 
Number of the Pythagoreans, acknow- es. 
|  ledgedlikewiſe that we can comprehend _ 
Nothing with Certainty; that there is 
no Rule of Truth, no Reaſon, nor Senſe ; 
that all depends on Opinion. And aſ- 
ſerted this Doctrine with ſo high a hand, 
that he was thought to be the firſt In- 
venter of it, although not fo.  _ 


{| would have us fuſpend our Judgment "* 
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4. Empedocles, a Diſciple of Pythago- Empedo- 


5. Gorgias Leontin, Prince of thoſe Sergiu 


an cannot comprehend it; having | 


7. Epicharmus in the ſame Lift, Fpicha- 


and 


76 
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and Belief, and pretended that Wiſdom 


wholly conſiſts therein. 


| Parmenides 8. Parmenides, to whom Plato gave 
the Sirname of Great, called thoſe raſh 


and arrogant, who belicved they had ac- 


| 3 Scrence, ſaying it is above human 


Reniades, 


apacity. 
9. Xeniades the Corinthian, aſſerted 


thats is no CRITERIUM, or Rule of E 
Truth; that our Ideas, Opinions, and | 
al Thin gs are falſe. Democritus makes | 


Mention of this Neniades; and for that | 


Reaſon I can hardly believe, though 1 | | 


dare not deny it, that this was the {ame 


Xeniades, a Corinthian likewiſe, who | 
had Diogenes for his Slave, and ſurvived! 
him. Democritus was elder than Dz- | 
genes, who died at the Age of fourſcore FT 


| Zeno of 
* | 


and ten. 

10. Zeno the Eleatick, is celebrated 
among thoſe who have raught that we 
mult ſuſpend our Belief. He was Au- 
thor of the Eleatich Sec, which Plato 


(a) nevertheleſs attributes to X enophanes, PF 


and yet will have it to be more ancient! 


Heraclitus, 


than Xenophanes. 


"IT, Heraclitus advanced the fame Z | 
Doctrine. . 


4 F 2 . — 
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11. As 5 


proved that all Things are furrounde d 
with Darkneſs. 88 
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12. As did likewiſe Anaxagoras, who Anaxago- 


77 


Tas, 


13. Democritus taught that the Cauſes Democri- 


of Things are unknown; that there is 
Nothing true; or if there be any thing 
ſo, we know it not: that he did not 
know whether he knew any Thing, or 
Nothing; whether there be any Thing 
or Nothing: rejected all Kind of Demon- 
ſtrations; and this Maxim is related as 
bis, vg. that Truth lies hid in the Bot- 
tom of a Well. i 

Ig4. Protagoras, one of the Diſciples e 
of Democritus, ſirnam'd Wildom, ſaid 
there is no Rule of Truth, Nothing true 
nor falſe, and a great Difference be- 
tween one Man and another: that what 
appears to this, does not appear ſo to 
that; that there is not any Thing more 
of one ſort than another; having de- 
|  clared there is Nothing upon which we 
cannot ſpeak p70 and con, and being 
even uncertain too, whether we can di- 
ſpute for and againſt one and the ſame 
Thing, he was the firſt who eſtabliſh'd 
the Method of defending two contrary 
Opinions on the ſame Subject. _ 


rotagoras. 


15. Socrates, that illuſtrious Author Socrates 


of the Art of doubting, took the fame 
As | 


| Way 
— 


7 


common. For having obſerved that! 
Men know Nothing, and do not fo | 
much as know that; openly declared, 
and made Profeſſion of knowing No-! 
thing; and believed he merited thereby 
the Eulogy given him by Apollo, vii. 
that he was of all Men the moſt wile; F 
it being the Perfection of Wiſdom to 


We ſeeby the 


of the WEAKNISS of 
Way afterwards, and made it very 


acknowledge our ee 


refuting thoſe who had the 'Temerity 


to be poſitive. This made his Adver- þ * 
ſaries treat him as an Ignorant, and a 
Fool, ſeeing he was content to interro- þ 
gate others, without being inclinable to 
anſwer to any Que ſtious, and own'd his 
Ignorance and Incapacity. He addicted Þ 
himſelf therefore wholly to the Study 
of Morality, abandoning natural Philo-] 
 ſophy, which had been cultivated by 
him at firſt very diligently, and which 
he acknowledged afterwards to exceed | 
the Reach of Man's Underſtanding. F 
As to his own particular, he perceived | 
_ himſelf to be fo incapable of knowing 
Things, that although at firſt he thought! 
he was very ſagacious, and others | 


ialogues of Plato; F 
that he aſſured Nothing upon any Mat- 
ter propoſed to him, being ſatisfied with! 


.... ͤ ͤ . AA ˙· 1 — —w̃ ²“L ee SS EE ESTES 


nn, Unlefnding 


F judged fo too, yet at laſt he was ſo con- 
'vinced of the contrary, as to find him 
ſelf obliged to lay aſide all he had learn- 


ed. And made Profeſſion of ſuch pro- 
found Ignorance, that he ſays he knew 
not even whether he was a Man, or 
Something elſe, nor in ſhort what he 
Some have pretended, when he uſed 
that Language, he did not ſpeak ſin- 
cerely, nor {eriouſly, but by Irony or 

| Modeſty, and to diſcountenance the 
\ 'Sophiſts, who fooliſhly boaſted they 
| were ignorant of Nothing, and ever 
prepared to diſcourſe upon all Points 
and Matters. If 1t ha 
| would not have preſerved ſo conſtant- 
| U in the publick Acknowledgment of 
his Ignorance ; eſpecially when he talked 
| with his Friends, and with grave and 


| ſerious Perſons, and had no Occaſion 


to decry the Sophiſts: Nor have exa- 


been ſo, he 


7 


min ' d all Things, as he was accuſtomed 


to do, conformably to that Doctrine, 
and made fo falſe an Interpretation, and 
ſo contrary to his own Sentiments, of the 
Oracle which gave Teſtimony to his Wiſ- 
dom. Many Sects of P5700 
derived from him, of which the moſt 
follow- 
ed this Method of doubting all Things 
=O 5 | and 


celebrated, nam'd the Acad 


ophers were 


80 


Plato Au- 
thor of the 


firſt Aca- 


demy. 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


and even augmented and carried. it to! 


its higheſt Perfection. 


16. Plato, Father and Inſtitutor of | 
the Academy, inſtructed by Socrates in] 
the Art of doubting, and declaring 
himſelf his Follower, conformed to hi. 2 
Way of handling Matters, and under. 
took to oppoſe all his Predeceſſors. IF 
is not only in the Books call'd his C. 
uaſticks, but even when he appears to 
be more affirmative, whether he make 
Socrates ſpeak or another, and ad-: 


vances Nothing as true, but only 3 


likely to be fo, he {till ſticks to his Naar 1 
im, that we muſt leave the Knowledge 
of Truth to the Gods and their Of. 
ſpring, and be content with the 


Search of what 1s 2 


The Academicks who ſucceeded ; 
Plato, endeavoured to fix this PH 
Jo ſophy, which 'till that Time had been 
libertine and vagrant, and found it {el 
already burthened with the pretendel 
Knowledge of many Things. They form- 

ed Syſtems, Plans, Rules of Doctrine: 
and neglecting the Precept of Socrata 
their firſt Maſter, who approved not thi} 
Way, eſtabliſhed Laws for teaching and 
learning; and had even the Aſſur anc E 


to advance Dogma's . 


wy I7. 4ri 


| | 1 ns. 


of the Academy, who affirms Nothing. 
| He revived that Law of doubtin 
Things propoſed by Socrates, 5 
Jmoſt loſt in his 
| ancient Cuſtom of contradicting every 
Thing offered in a Diſpute, of ſupport- 
ing what was moſt probable, and of ne- 
ver proceeding beyond the beſt Ap- 

| | of, En. Rar. 1 0 
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17. Ariſtotle nevertheleſs retained Ariſtotle 
Idee uncertain and doubtful Ways of 
FR all Things; and was followed 


the Peripatetichs his Proſe- 


e find many Paſſages in his 
orks, and chiefly in his Books of Me- 


therein 


. 33 which although they do not 
deny that there is a Way t to Truth, will 
not allow us nevertheleſs to ſearch for 
it, but in Beginning by Doubt, and at- 
ter they have firſt ſhewed the Difficulty 
| of the Thing. 
to ſay, that there is no Difference be- 
.| tween firm Opinion and Science. 
| whence it follows, that all the Opini- 
ons of Men being uncertain, all their 
| Wezences are ſo too. 
18. Arceſu Jas enters the Liſts at Aroeſilas, 


It likewiſe eſcaped him 


From 


Author of 


| length, whom an ancient (6) Author the ſecond 


elegantly calls the illuſtrious Prince 4cadeny. 


Fl | 
al- 


1me: reſtored the 


2 Pages Mol. Lib. I. . Cav. 18. 


Ds 
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Matters farther; for having remarked Þ 
that againſt this Maxim of Socrates; Þ 
viz. I know no more than that I fnͥẽ 
Nothing, one may make this important! 
Objection: that Man may then know] 
ſomewhat, if he knows but this only, via. 
that he knows Nothing; he would not! 
even receive that Maxim which Sdocraterf 
left, to be as it were ſome Conſolation to] 
human Weakneſs; and pronounced tha 
we do not ſo much as know, whe-F 
ther we know Nothing; that as Nothing! 
is certain, ſo Nature has not given us 
any Rule of Truth; (human Under] 
ſtanding and Senſes being utterly inc: 
pable of comprehending it;) that in iI 
Queſtions there are oppoſite Reaſons to 
be found of equal Validity, one Thing 
being neither more true nor probabę 
than another; that all is involved in 
Darkneſs; and therefore we are not u 
admit nor affirm any Thing, but alwajF 
ſuſpend our Aﬀent. Accordingly h 
never declared his Opinion, not ſo mud 
as allowing we ſhould have Opinions 
And if any one propoſed and main 
tained one of his own, oppoſed it witif 
great 2 and Politeneſs, and ni 


leſs Wit and Subtilty. 


But after i, tig very Man, whe! 
| when he acted the Philoſopher woull | 
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not confent that one Thing was more 
true or probable than another, in the 
common Uſage of Life followed what 
appeared to him to have moſt Probabi- 
WF ity, Mean "Time in practiſing and 
maintaining this Method of Philo ſophy, 
his great Modeſty would not permit 
dim ro ſay that he was the Author or 
Inventor of it, but afcribed it to So- 
crates, Plato, Parmenides, and Hera- 
| clitus. Arceſilas was notwithſtanding 
drawn to this Party by Pyrrho, to 
hom he adhered having abandoned 
| Theophraſtus, Crantor, Diodorus and 
%%»ͤk 8 
|; He was then a true Pyrrhonian, 
and the Pyrrhonians placed him in the 
Number of the Scepricks, and of their 
| own Sect ; although he did not reject the 
Title of an Academick: and muſt then 
be eſteemed not only the Reſtorer, but 
moreover as the Reformer of the Do- 
rt ine of Socrates, and the ancient : A. 
rademy. It was he who gave Birth to 
the new Academy, which is built on 
more folid Foundations than the old: 
mad many Diſciples, but his Doctrine 
| notwithſtanding was not at firſt very 
well reliſned, becaufe he ſeemed to be 
for extinguiſhing all the Light of Ki- 
ence, for throwing Darkneſs into the 
.) _ Mind, 
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Academy. 


Lacydes. 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


Mind, and ſubverting all Foundation; þ - 
19. Lacydes was the only Perſon who! 
_ defended the Doctrine of Arceſilas Þ 
and tranſmitted it to Evander his Dif. 
ciple with many others. Evander to 
Hegeſimus, and Hegeſimus to Carne-P : 


des, © 


Carneades, 


the third 


5 ably received there. 


20. Carneades nevertheleſs did not] 
Author of follow the Doctrine of Arceſilas in al] 
Things, but retained the greater Part 
and the Main of it. From hence hef 
was ſtiled the Author of the new Aa. 
demy, called the third. Without ever] 
dicovering his own Sentiments, he op-] 
poſed with great Wit and Eloquence 
all Opinions that came before him. For 
to the Study of Philoſophy, he brought * 
an admirable Share of good Parts, 34 
truſty Memory, great he of Speak: 
ing, and a long Uſe of L 


great Concourſe went to hear him, and? 
when the 4:henians deputed him to go 
to the Roman Senate on Affairs of Im. | f 
portance, - and aſſigned him Critolau 


the Peripatetick, and Diogenes thef , 
 Hforck for his Aflociates, Philoſopher: ; p: 


of great Renown, he was very favour-Þ 5 


lt was then they began at Rome u 
know the Charms of Eloquence, ow [| 


Homes Underſtanding. 
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. and Excellence of that noble Sience, 
ol which Carneades profeſſed, followed 
1 him with ſo much Lagerneſs, that Ca- 
| 320, a Man otherwiſe of excellent Judg- 
al ment, but rough, a little ſavage, and 
Fal 3 in thoſe Decencies which po- 
„n, lite Learning inſpires; ; as the Romans 


nce, 

Fe! N 17 with Honour. 

r It is true Carneades overthrew what- | 
5 ever he undertook to oppole, and re- 
v3 


£2 contentious Race and ſubtil in Diſpute, 
iT rich whom both he and Arce/ilzs had 
| 3 Conteſts, could hardly de- 

themſelves againſt him: eſpouſed, 
F have ſaid, the Doctrine of Arceſi- 


7 of Beliet. 


| the Worth of Philoſophy. The flou- 
| riſing Youth of that Sam e 


do who thought of obtaining the Empire 
oy | pr the World, allured by the Novelty 


bl generally were in his Age, ſuſpecting 
this new Kind of Erudition, that per- 
ſuaded and carried all before it, adviſed 
Ry the Senate to grant theſe Deputies 
k what they asked, and diſmiſs them ſpee- 


; | mained invincible in the Opinions he 
41 maintained. In ſo much that the Sie, 


tas, if we except ſome Points, on which 
1 they did not agree, as concerning a 
Rule of T ruth, Incomprehenſibility, 
| Lhings which are ms, and 27 7 : 


G3 . Bohn 
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this Matter, but all reducible notwith-Þ © 


Rule of Science; that we can compre. 
bend Nothing, but in all Things oughtÞ- 
to follow Probability; that all Law 
and Cuſtoms were eſtabliſhed by theft | 
Opinions of Men, and by Nature; thaf 
we live in ſo great Ignorance of 7. ruth | 
and Obſcurity in all Things, as will naf 


make us ſee the Reality. As for Exam 
ple; that two Things are equal betweap 
themſelves, when equal to a third, Th 
H?oicks to whom he was an Adverlanf 
 faid to leſſen his Reputation that he ob 
_ jected Nothing againſt them, of which 
he himſelf was the Inventor, but to 
his Objections out of the Books q 
Chry/ppus the Stoick : being modeſt e 


have done Nothing; and that he bei 
—__Chry/eppurs with his own Weapons. 
is true that Chry/ppus willing u] 
demoliſh this Law of doubting, and 
Suſpenſion of the Arademicks, producelf ® 


were accuſtomed to defend themſelv ? 
e but marepver all they: could fen 


Of the WEAKNESS of | 
Brought many new Confirmations on! 


ſtanding to maintain there is no ſure 


admit even of thoſe Principles, d 
which the Light of Nature ſeems u 


* 1 i . 8 acts „ . 2 r 2 Fr 


nough to agree to it, he ſaid that wilng 
out the Help of Chry//ppzs he coullf 


all Arguments, not only thofe thop ® 
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On Þ 
ith- ; 
(ure 5 
pre- 
aghtÞ 
AWE 
tes 
tha 
"uth, 
na? 
5 dl . 
15 do 
xam-þ 
weep 
To | 
lars, EY 
2 ob U 
hid; 
tool afterwards in the Greek Philo ſophy by 
Mi 
eſt e 
with 
cou City, ſtudious and diligent, and having 
beg 
, | weades, who had never writ any Thing, 
de took Care to collect all his Diſcour- 
ſes, Acts, and Thoughts. But could 
never dive into the Opinion of Carnea- 
bes in certain Points notwithſtanding. 


'bly make Uſe of. But when he came 
to deſtroy theſe Arguments, and had 
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forgot Nothing which might conduce 
to it, it might eaſily appear, how 
much ſuperior the Cauſe of the Acade- 


*micks was to that of the Szozcks, ſince 


the declared Enemy of the Academicks 
being armed with their Reaſons, ap- 
peared much ſtronger, than when he 
firſt undertook to refute them. Thus 


Cbry/ippus ſuffer'd by his own Strength, 


and out of his Arſenal Carneades was fur- 


ſhed with Artillery to overcome him. 


S 
ni 
8 


Diſciples: Among others Clitomachas, a 
Carthaginian, who already inſtructed in 
the Philo ſophy of his own Country, and 
Carneades, aſſiſted him in the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the third Academy, and at length 
ſucceeded him. He was of great Capa- 


continued a conſiderable Time with Car- 


Such was the Effect of long Cuſtom 
arneades had perſiſted in, never to aſ- 
) 


21. Carneades enjoyed his Glory a long Clicoma- 
ime, and had excellent Men for his us. 


38 Of theWEAXNEss of 


ſure any Thing, even to his moſt inti. 7 

mate Familiars. As to the reſt, there! 

was no Diverſity of Opinion between! 

them; for Clitomachus concurred with Þ + 

him, that we ſhould ſuſpend our Belief Þ + 

becauſe we can comprehend Nothing + 

and in the Conduct of Life, have Regard Þ * 

only to Probabilities, provided we do? 

not give our Belief and Aſſent to them: ! 

There being many Things probabl-Þ * 

which are fallacious no leſs, and have! 

not any Signature of Truth that may not 

be met with in thoſe which are abſolute. *: 

ly falſe: He advanced not this Doctrine! 

as peculiar to himſelf, but as held by 

the Academy. He writ four Books off © 

the Neceſſity of ſuſpending Belief. II 
wih they had come to our Hands. 
Philo, A. 22. Philo was a Diſciple of Clitoma.! 
: ras 2 chus, who for dropping certain Point | 
demy. of the Opinions of Carneades, and Cl. 
© fomachus, deſerves to be called with 
 Charmides the Founder of the fourtiÞ 
Academy. For he ſaid Things are com- 
prehenſible in themſelves; but neve-: ! 
theleſs that we cannot comprehend them 

by any Faculty which Nature has given! 

us, to ſee perfectly into the Oꝭßecte, whole 

Ideas offer themſelves to our Minds! 
ad accordingly can comprehend No-! 


rineÞ 
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3. Antiochus was the Founder of the Antiochus, 


Z fich Academy. A Diſciple of Philo for 4 be 
many Vears, and upheld the Doctrine Academy. 
of Carneades, being ſubtil and polite; 

but at laſt left the Party of thoſe his Ma- 
ſters in the Declenſion of his Days, whe- 

: ther ug hy to it by the Perſwaſions of 

A » Mneſarc 

he had alſo heard; or could not reſiſt 
the continual Perſecutions of the Dog- 
matiſtr; or laſtly whether ſtimulated 


s the Srozck, whoſe Lectures 


ſome ſecret Vanity, he affected to bs 
Author of a Sect, and to have Diſciples 
calld after his Name Antiochians Boaſt- 
ed notwithſtanding of his being returned 
to the ancient Academy, although in Ef- 
fect he was gone over to the Sect of the 
'Stoxcks. But tried to waſh out the Stain 
of Levity, being ſo fully fatisfy'd that 
the Name of the Academy would be to 
his Honour, that he was for perſwading 
others he came out from thence. _ 
He then made the Tenets of the ro- 
Licks, which he attributed to Plato, paſs 
in the Academy, aſſerting that the Do- 
\frine of the Stoicks was not new, but 
a Reformation of the old Academy. Pub- 
liſhed alſo a Work againſt Philo his Ma- 
ſter, or rather againſt himſelf. For that 
very Doctrine which was oppoſed by 


E him! in his advanced Age, he had long 


fir med 


90 Of the WzaxnzssS ff | 
firmed likewiſe thereby the Doctrine oi 4 | 
the new Academy, which he undertook ! 

to confute; ſhewing by his Inconſtancũ * 


any Thing or no. This fifth AcademP | 
was Nothing then but a Conjunction df 


the Srzoicks, or rather the real PHiluſ. * 
twixt Plato and Arceſilac. For theÞ | 


been neither a true Platonicb, nor Fol 
leer 888 E 
24, This PhiU have ſpoke of, ne. 


Cicero for a Diſciple. He exactly taugitÞ | 
him the whole Syitem of the new Aa- i 
demy. After which Cicero coming to! 
 Atchens, was inſtructed fix Months by! 


nourabſe Employments of the Republick, þ | 


dy of Philoſophy, and his Houſe was ah [4 


What little Dependance there is on the 
Judgments of Men for the Knowledge] 
of Truth, and how far they are from be.! 
ing aſcertained, whether they can know | 


the old Academy, and the Philoſophy o] 
dages and Titles of the ancient Acad.“ 
ny; I mean that which flouriſhed be.“ 
| Sroicks had with Ant iochus abandoned! 


the Law of doubting, whoſe Doctrine] 
are preſerved, and whom we ſee to hae 


| | ceſſitated to leave Athens in the War of } 
 Mithridates, retired to Rome, and had“ 


Antiochus, in the Precepts of the od! 
Academy. = Even when engaged in ho- : 


he did not inthe leaſt relinquiſh the Stu: 


> off 4 Reception of the firſt Rate Philoſophers 
ook of; that Time. 

ne Die long adhered to the Doctrine of 
the | the old yy wn after it was made 
def known to him by the Inſtitution of Au- 
be. ioc bus. But at levarh Reflections, Stu- 
now! dy, and Acquaintance with the World, 
em] having improved his Learning, he return- 
n ofÞ ed to the Philo ſophy of Philo; and was 
y oÞ the Reverſe of what happened to An- 
loſe. tioc hu, who left the new Academy to 


7 
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return to the old: For Cicero paſſed 


from the latter to the former, which he 


| explained and ſupported by W ritings we 
cannot ſufficiently eſteem. 
| Liberty allowed him by this Sect with 


He uſed the 


ſo little Reſerve, that he made no Scru- 


e ple of changing his Opinion, as Occa- 
ſion offered, ſaying he was at his Liber- 
| ty, and followed what appeared to him 
| moſt probable: He often, and that pub- 
| lickly, recommended the Manner of the 
Academics Philoſophizing, as modeſt, 
| commodious, polite, and conſtant; fear. 
| ing not to declare, that we can ſay No- 
thing ſo extravagant, which has not been 
Z | erred by ſome Philoſopher. 
235. Varro expreſſed himſelf with more var, pi. 
F | Severity, ſaying that Nothin 
can enter into a delirious 
J  lome Philoſopher has not ventured to 


advance. 


fo ſtrange , 
ead, which 3. eine 
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advance. This Man, the moſt Learned! 
of the Romans, was imbued with the! 

Precepts of Antzochus, and I make no! 
Doubt but in the Satire intitled Exmen;. Þ | 


des, where he undertook to prove al! 
Men mad, many Proofs were acumu. ! 
lated to ſhew, there is no Knowledge] 


of Truth in human Minde. 


| Piſo alſo received Leſſons from A. 
tiochus, as did many others, and prin-F 
cipally Lucullus, ſo illuſtrious for the] 

great Things he produced by the Ele-] 

gancy of his Genius, and Proficiency in] 
polite Learning. Being Queſtor, and] 
after that General of the Army, he took 

Care to be always accompanied by Au. 
tioc hu, who made him ſo zealous a Stic- 

ler for the ancient Academy; as AriſtuF 
Brother of Antiochus, engaged Brut 

in the ſame Sect, a Man of the greateſt Þ 

Merit. Theſe with all other Diſciple; 
of Antiochus, kept themſelves within] 
the Bounds of that old Academy. T Was 
then the Study of Philoſophy flouriſhed Þ 
at Rome, while the Academy was almolt F 
_ deſerted even in Greece; oppreſſed by 
the Arms of the Romans, and continu- | 
ally harraſſed by the Troubles of War, 
they thought much more of their own 


Safety, than of the Search of Truth. 


} 


+26, Now | * 
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ed 46. Now this Art of doubting correct- The or 

the ly, which not only makes Profeſſion of 1 

09 Ignorance, but of being even ignorant | 
of our Ignorance, had made a great Pro- 
ay greſs before Arceſilas. e | 
mu. 27. For Metrodorus of Chio, who Merodo- | 
Age came out of the School of Democritus, tus. | 
4 or as ſome pretend from that of Naga, b 
arg and who was of the Iſle of CH too, 


he inſtructed by Protagoras, Diſciple of 
To Democritus, in the Front of his Treatiſe 
1 of Nature, affixed this Maxim; none of 
Vu us know any Thing, and we are not even 
and = whether we know any Thing, or 


”=_ | Nothing. This made it be laid, that he 
bad ſubverted all Rule of Truth, named 


% „ „„ 
% 28. Anaxarchus did the ſame, an Ab- anxe- 
| gerite, Defender of the Doctrine of De- chus. 
mocritus; ſirnamed Eudæmonicus, for 
| . Steadineſs of his Courage, and the 
Eaſineſs of his Manners. This procu— 
ted him great Eſteem from Alexander 
hom he attended. He diſown'd, as 
have ſaid, all Rule of Truth, affirm- 
ing we cannot comprehend Things by 
dur Underſtanding, but as Idiots, or 
| thoſe who are aſleep; that Ohjects in 
| the Manner they repreſent themſelves 
to our Minds, are like Pictures which 
ew. a Reſemblance, but not G 

f e Soy them- 


94 Of the WEAKNBss of | 
ſtmemſelves; in ſhort that we know No. 


thing, and even know pot that we know] 
Nothing. Which he had from Mer 
ooo 
Pyrrho. 29. The Art of donbting was then! 
almoſt in its Perfection, and human Un! 
derſtanding convinced of its Weakneſb « 
when Pyrrho, Native of the City ff 1 

Elis, gave the finiſhing Stroke to tha 

Art. For having read the Books of D. 
mocritns and Metrodorus, he afterward « 
followed Anaxarchus into the Indie 

bad Conferences with the Magi, and, 

8 Se e and on his Return to hi 
Own ( ountry, propoſed a more perfet! E 

| Kind of Incomprehenſibility, which t 

_ Greeks call Acatalepſis. For obfervin | 
| 

| 

' 

1 

| 

| 

0 

1 
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with great Penetration, that the Ant 
ents after they had acknowledged ther} 
Ignorance in all Things, and their IgnoF? 
rance even of that Ignorance, retaineſ- 
notwithſtanding a Manner of Pho 
phiging, which ſeemed to allow ſomeF* 
Sczences as certain, and ufed ſome Afar 
mations; this made him aſſume a neuf 
Form, that put him out of the Read 
of all the Prevarications of the DogmP * 
 tiſts. Tis true he left Nothing in Wri-Þ* 
ing; but had Diſciples, who took Car * 
to preſerve his Doctrine in Ban! | i 


No- 


neuf Even that, as being a Propoſition equal- 
Neal y incomprehenfible. . 
0g Therefore as to this univerſal Propo- 
Wir Jition, that we can comprehend Nothing, 
Cate he excepted not the Propoſition itſelf ; 
Ks, of and compared it to a Medicine which 
which] out of our Bodies does not expel Ny 


Human Under ſtanding. 


yhich ſome have been tranſmitted even 
| to us, and are kept in their Integrity. 
This will excuſe us from being more 
particular. It is enough to. ſay the Pyr- 
| vein admitted no Rale, no Reaſon- 
ng no Sign to diſcover Truth; affirmed, 
defmed, determined Nothing; believed 
dot that any Thing was rather this, than 
| another ; what ever Reaſons were pro- 
poſed to them, they found other of 
equal Validity to ſupport the contrary ; 
| ay" no one Reaſon, maintained 
| there is Nothing true, that all Things are 
done by Cuſtom, and even when they 
| advanced theſe Propoſitions, aſſured them 
bot, but ſaid they did it only by a Spi- 
tit of Controverfſy. For Pyrrbo oppo- 
ſed all the Opinions of other Secs, 
Ae we are to reject them, not ex- 
5 oy his own from this Law, which 
e b 
keceivable, than any of the reft: Ad 
hen he aſſerted we can comprehend _ 
Nothing, pretended not to comprehend 


elieved to be no more certain, nor 
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ful and ſuperfluous Humours only, but 
itſelf alſo with the reſt. Deſpairing of 2 
knowing Truth, he ſtood to Appearan- mu 
ces, and to ſupply the Place of a Cite. wh 
rium, or Rule of Truth in the Uſe of N cat 
Life; would have us follow Laws, Cu- 


cout forming Judgments or Opinions. 
By this Method he accidentally ob- 


we have from without, called Evzls; 


it, not turning out of the Way when 
he met a Cart, or was on a Precipice, 
not ſhunning Dogs that would attack 
him, flying from the Company of Men, 
ſauntring in Solitude, or remaining like 


A 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


{toms, and natural Sentiments, but with- 


tained that Tranquility of Mind he ſought 
for, and hoped to find in the Study of 
Nature. And becauſe thoſe Senſation; KF 


Cold, Hunger, Thirſt, and the like, de- 
pend not on our Opinions, he only did 


What he could, forbearing to determine, 
whether they are Evils; which made Man 
him bear them with the greater Mode- 
ration. Whereby he merited the Praiſe 
of much Conſtancy in Danger. He 
was very far from being what ſome 


would repreſent him, as not avoiding 


a Statue, immoveable, in the {ame Po- 


All this was contrived to render him 
ridiculous, by People of little vincer!- Þ le! 
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t Þ ty, and not rightly informed of his Do- = 
it Vine. He was on the contrary very 
much eſteemed by his Fellow-Citizens, 
Ewho offered him the ſupreme Pontiti- 
cate of his Country, and conferred great 
Honours upon him, granting to all PHi- 
Eoſophers an Exemption from publick 
Offices for his fake. The Arhenzans 
gave him the Freedom of their City. 
It is ſaid likewiſe that he received a Pre- 
ſent of fix thouſand Crowns of Gold 
from Alexander, when he firſt approa- 
ched him, whether it was to ſalute, or 
to offer him a Poem, he made in his 
Honour. e og 
Eßpicurus very much admired him, 
le and often informed himſelf of his Man- 
e. ners and Conduct. But, you'll ſay, Epi- 
e ¶ curus repreſented him as an Ignorant. 
lc W But which of the Philoſophers has e- 
ie MW {caped his flanders? He does not reſpect 
s W cven Democritus, the Fountain from 
n whence he drew his Philoſophy, nor 
„ WW Nau/phanes of Teos, who had been his 
K Maſter, and a Diſciple of Pyrrho. It 
n, did not become him to reproach Pyrrho 
e with Ignorance, who was ignorant him- 
0 ſelf, having not the leaſt Tincture of po- 
ute Learning. It was likewiſe his Cu- 
m ſtom to inſult thoſe who applied them- 
-& {elves to it, under Pretence that the 
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Knowledge thereof contributed Nothing] 
to Wiſdom, but in the Bottom did i 
to hide his own Ignorance under thi ui 


not for 5 


Perſons likewiſe treated him with greu 


Indignity, not ſo much through Averſia 
for the Doctor, as the Doctrine. 2 


of the WEAKNESS of 


. 


counterfeit een. 34 
But Pyrr 1 was accounted j ignorant x 
O in Reality, ad Cicero (4) | W- 

teſtifies, and muſt be allow'd, but be 


cauſe according to his Syſtem of PH 
_ ba phy, he made Profeſſion of knowingly 
Nothing ,and thathe could know Nothing, 
5 which Men of orcas 


Learning came out of his School. Othe| 


But on the other Hand, he was in 


the 9 Eſteem with the People [aid > 


believed no 5 was to * compara ; 
to him. p* 
cock's Conjecture is by the Arabs callelſ i 
Phurun, and intheir Ignorance of Greef 


*Tis he who according to . 


Hiſtory, is believed by them to have been] 


: the Diſciple of T 444 and 3 0 4 


(a) Cicero libr. . de Tub. 


_ 
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e gs if the Doctrine of Pyrrho included 


all the Philoſophy of the Greeks, divid- 
ed into two Sects, the Ionich and Ita- 
| 1 The Followers of Pyrrho, were cal- 
ed after his Name Pyrrhonians, and 
Fo Scepricks, for conſidering and ex- 
mining the Weight of Reaſons, which 
preſented themſelves, pro and con upon 
n Queſtions. Were named Zererichs, 
| 2 that they « themſelves to the 
: J 


arch of Truth. And ſome ftil'd them 


Hporetic ls, becaule it was their Profeſ- 
gon to doubt of all Things. 1 15 
Areceſilas on their Precepts under- 
| ok to reform the ancien Academy, 
ind erect the new. For it is ſaid he 
Hnitated Pyrrho, and converſed with 
imon. So that having enriched the 
oche, that is to ſay Pyrrho's Art of 
doubting, with the elegant Learning of 
Plato, and armed himſelf with the Logick 

For Diodorusc, Ariſto pleaſantly applied 
d him that Verſe of Homer on the 
Chimera, which ſays that ſhe was Lion 
before, Dragon behind, and Chimera, 
de. Goat in the middle. According 
© him, Arce/las was Plato before, 
Hyrrho behind, and Diodorus in the 
midſt. Wherefore fome ranked him 


the Number of Scepricks, and Sex- 
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really been. ſhall continue to do farther) that the 


firm bs quity have acknowledged the Welk 


tus Empiricas avers, there is very little 
Difference between his Sect, which i; 
Sceptick, and that of Arceſilas, the mid. 
dle Academy. Fr 


be mm 30. Although it may be enough fu 


Academies 


my Deſign to have ſhewn already, (as 


there have 


2e H moſt illuſtrious Philoſophers of Ani 


acalemy, neſs of human Underitanding, 1 ſha ,; 


and Pyrrho- 


© 1% not think it Loſs of Time, to make a- F 


pear in what the new Academy was di. 
ferent from the old; and wherein on; 
and the other differed from Pyrrb-W; 
uiſin. Some have pretended there wal 
but one Academy and no more. Phi 
Author of the fourth Academy, wrote 
a Book to prove it. Plutarch another 
0 the ſame Pupoſeeee. \ 
This will be found true, if without 
hearkning to Conteſts, we have Regard 
only to the firſt Principle laid down bill 
Socrates, that Man knows nothing. Foe 
as the ſeveral Branches, which grow ou. 
of the ſame Trunk, and extend then-Wic 
{elves differently, are not different Trees e 
ſo all thoſe Sects, ſprung out of tha ta 
one Trunk of the Doctrine of gocr« Why, 
tec, although divided into divers Schook Wee; 


ſeem to make but one Academy. Not af 
withſtanding this, if we look more ne uf 


demie. 


ertainty: 


Nothing. 


I Lig Judgment. 


Human Under ſtanding. 


iy into the Matter, there will appear 
ſuch a Difference betwixt the old and 
the new, that we muſt of Neceſſity ac- 
Eknowledge there have been two Aca- 
For when Socrates ſaid, that 
the knew but one Thing, namely that 
the knew Nothing, he acknowledged he 
new ſome Thing, and therefore belie- 
ed that Man might know {ome Thing 
rith Certainty. | 
| Arceſilas on the contrary denied that 
And therein a capital and in- 
yincible ference conſiſts; the one be- 
Fleving with Socrates, that Man may 
know ſome Thing; the other maintain- 
Bing with Arceſilas, that Man can know 
As to the Corrective Carne- 
aden and Philo brought to the Do- 
Krine of Arceſilas, tis very inconſide- 
able, and ought to be looked upon 
moſt as inſignificant. | 
Ito reconcile what Arceſilas ſaid, that 
here is no Truth to be found in 
Rerum Natura, with what Carneades 
hid, vg. that he did not deny but 
Where is ſome Truth in Things, but 
hat we have no Rule to diſcern it. 
For there are two Kinds of Truth, ac- 
tording to the School Diſtinction, one 
ealled Truth of E xiſtence, the other Truth 
Now it is clear that theſe 
H 3 1009 
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ment is of the Number of relative 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


two Propoſitions. of Arcefitas, and Þ; 
Carneades, have Reſpect to Truth of 
judgment: For how could thoſe who 


maintain that we cannot know, nor af f 
firm any Thing, know and affirm the + 


Truth of Exiſtence, that is to ſay tha 
Things exiſt ? But the Truth of fudg- 


Things, which ought not to be conſ+ Z 


dered alone, and in themfelves, but «Merc 
having Reference to other, for that fer 
Truth refers to our Underſtanding HB 
When Arce/ilas then ſaid, there is no, Di 
Truth, his Meaning was that there Mt 


Nothing in Things, which the Under 
ſtanding of Man can know with Ce-Wfor 
agar And that } is the lame that Car-. 

" Befides heel Jar alledged that Not; 


thing can be comprehended, that N 
Things are obſcure : (for the Word «i 


feure better expreſſes the Greek Ten L 


40, Which Arceſilas made Uſe xe 
than that of uncertain, employed be 
Cicero.) Carneades agreed that Nothingſ 
can be comprehended, but did not i i 
low for the lame Reaſon that all Thing 
are obſcure; becauſe Probabilities t0 | Ine 
which he would have a wiſe Man ad 
here, he affirmed are not obſcure in 
fect. But eee this, Fo 
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* 4 © » 


ceſlas maintained that Things are ob- 


be comprehended, but do not ceaſe 
therefore, to be either probable or im- 
Eprobable. This was the very Senti- 
ment of Carnmeades: for he denied not 
but Things ate ſo obfcure that they can- 


their being ſo, as to hinder us 


4 


om diſ- 
aderning thoſe which deſerve to be pre- 
nat ferred or rejected, in the Uſe of Life. 
ng It follows, that there was not any 
n0WDifagreement betwixt them, 075. in 
r Ce 0d, perttitred the wile Mar 


er. ſometimes 


ſometimes to give his Aſſent; whereas 
a-Warce/ilas den 


ed both one and the Q- 


ther. Their Sentiments were the ſame. 
Ne Larncader pretended only, that the wiſe 
Man ought to make Uſe of Things 


{probable in the common Occurrences of 


of v8 not in the Conduct of the 
| by nderſtanding, and the Search of Ti uth, 


rom which only Arceſilas baniſhed O- 


* 


d not in Things. 


> 


[| Neither was there any greater Diffe- 
Hence between the Doctrine of Pyrrho 


cure in ſuch Sort, that they cannot 


not be comprehended, he 155 denied 
r 


er to have 85 and perhaps too 
5 


Life, and without which we cannot 


pinion and Aſfent. All their Diffe- 
ences then conſiſted in Expreſſions, 
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filas and 


Was the Weakneſs of OUr Capacity, and 


not the Nature of Things, Which kept 


us from comprehending them; it was 
in that very Point likewiſe that Arce. 

A ſeemed not to ac. 
cord; Arceſilas aſſerting there is no 


Truth in Things, Carneades owning 


there is indeed {ome Truth in them 
but pretending we cannot comprehend 
it. Now this being different in Terms 
is not therefore ſo in Effect. For to 


ſay there is no Truth in Things, and 


that the Truth of them in its own N. 
ture cannot be comprehended, are re. 
lative Propoſitions, which refer to hu 
man Underſtanding, and their Signif. 


cation is, that it is not the Nature d 


Things, but the Obſcurity and Weak-W# 


neſs of human Underſtanding which 


hinders it from being able to compre 
e,, nn. 


5100 alſo agreed with Carneadt,, 


that the wiſe Man may have ſome Op: 
nions. But when he ſaid that the wil 


Man may alſo. comprehend ſomewhat 


but not ſo as to have no Reaſon for 
Doubt in it; here ſeems to be a littÞ 
Fallacy in the Word 70 comprehend. 
For if in that Comprehenſion, he find 


any Reaſon to doubt, it is not Con: 


prehenſion, but Opinion. So he re. 
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d apſed into the Sentiment of Carneades, 
pt and agreed that Probability is to be 
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followed in the Emergencies of Life, 


and the Conduct of Manners. But as 


to the fifth Academy, that of Antiochus, 


it was purely Dogmatical. Nothing but 
the old Academy covered with the 
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m Rags of the 9zozc&s, and therefore to 
nd have no Place in this Diſſertation. 

31. It muſt be granted then, that The have 
there have been properly but two Aca- been % 4 
- denies, the old, that of Socrates, and ji, the 
N. Antiochus; and the new, that of As- old, andthe 
re ce/ilas, Carneades and Philo: and this % le, 
nu new Academy was no other but the was re 

| Philoſophy of Pyrrbo. For if ſome n. 
Heads may be propoſed in which they 
ab: ſeem to differ, that is not ſo conſidera- 
ble, as to make two Sects of them, 
© ſince the new and the old Academy, 

- differing in Points much more eflential, 
have nevertheleſs retained the Name of 
Academy. As we lee likewiſe that the 
Doctrine of Ari/totle, which was ſo 
E diſperſed, that it formed an Infinity of 
= dects, ſo different in their Doctrines, 
as to treat each other as mad, yet all 
retained the Name of Peripateticks, 
and Ariftotelians. „„ 
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106 Of the WRAEKNESS of 
Tis an old Queſtion, as we learn 
from Aulus Gellins (a), and very much 
controverted by many Greek Authors, 
Di. to know in what the Academichs 
and Pyrrhonzians differ. Plutarch com- 
1 a Book on this Matter. But ſince 
Time has deprived us of thoſe Lights 
of Antiquity, let us follow Sextas Em. 
Piricus in his Account of all the Points 
in which this Difference lies, ſo exact 

that Nothing can be added to it. 
The Dif- 32. He places the firſt Article of the 
ae b- Diſagreement of the new Academy, and 
ment the Sceptical Doctrine in this; that both 
my. andthe Olle and the other aſſerting human Un- 
Seat of i derſtanding can comprehend Nothing, 
cepticłs, | J a we 5-1 | 
| propoſed, the Academicks ſaid it in the Affirma- 
4:4 recon. tive, and the Scepricks doubtfully. But 
fel Dif» this Difference is of no Weight, and 
_ rene. Jextnus propoſed it with Uncertainty, 
5 Indeed be who believes we know No- 
thing, and that we are ignorant even of 
this, how can he affirm any Thing? For 
whoever athrms a Thing, intimates that 

de knows what he aftrms? ? 

Second Dif-. 33, The ſecond Point of Difference 
freuc. propoſed by Sextus, ſeems to be more 
Important, although light in it ſelf; it 
conſiſts only in the Uſe of a Term. 
They agreed both one and the other, 


) A. Gell. lib. ti. Car. 7. 
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there are Things good and bad. But 
the Academicks ſpeaking thus, declare 


| at the fame Time, they are perſwaded 


it is more probable that what is found 


to be good is fo, than that it is not. 
And when the Scepricks ſay ſome 
| Things are good, they do not mean 
they are perſwaded what they fay is 
more probable than its contrary; only 
declare they follow the common Ufages 
of Life, but without Perſwaſion and 
Opinion. CCC 


All the Difference then conſiſts in this 


Opinion, which the Academichs confeſs, 
and the Sceptichs diſown. But when 
the Scepricks in the Uſage of Life chuſe 

a Thing as good, and prefer it to ano- 

ther, they are led thereto by an Ap- 
pearance of Good which is found in 
| that, and not in the other. They have 
then in their Mind, a firong and fenſ- 
ble Idea imprinted by that Image, and 
Appearance of Good, or its contrary, 
found in theſe Things: and it is by this 
 [dea they are conducted to the Choice 

of that from whence the Idea was de- 
rived. The Academzicks are likewiſe 
led by a like Idea, to that which ap- 


| pears good to them. 


All the Difference conſiſts in this; 


that one and the other being influenced 


by 
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Of the W EA KNESS of | 


by the Idea imprinted in their Minds 


by an Appearance of Good, the Acade- 


micks follow, and the Scepricks are led 


to it; and likewiſe in this; that the 
Academicks call it Opinion or Perſwa- 
ſion, and the Srepricks not: although 
neither affirm that the Thing from 
whence this Image or Appearance of 


Good ifſues, is good; but both own 


that the Thing choſen, /eems to them 
to be good, and that this Idea is im- 


printed in their Minds, by which they 
fuffer themſelves to be drawn. The 


Scepticks alſo deny not but they have 


ſome Perſwaſion, nevertheleſs put a 


Third Dif 34. Their third Diſcord is reducible 
to the ſame Thing. The Academichs Bp 
maintain there is Likehhood in many 
of their Ideas, that other of them have 
none; and amongſt thoſe that have it, 
there is in ſome more, in ſome leſs. 
The Srepricks pretend they are equal, 
in Reſpect to the Credit we give them. 
| But Jexzas who propoſes this Diffe- 
rence, finds an Expedient to remove it. 
For he ſays the Srepricks will have the 


Difference betwixt their Kind of Per- 
1 fwaſion, and that of the Academic“ s, 48 


1 ſhall ſhew. 47 


Verdict of Ideas to be equal as to Rea- 


fon, 1. e. ſo far as it reſpects the Know- 
„ F ledge 


_— e ro OT Et; 
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| 
| Human Underſtanding, 109 
ledge of Truth, and the Acquiſition of 
Science by Reaſon. For the moſt clear 
Idea is of no more Validity to make 
me diſcern, Truth, than the moſt ob- 
ſcure: but in Regard to the Uſage of 
| Life, they will have the clear Idea to 
| be preferred. And upon this Arceſilas 
neither ſpoke nor thought otherwiſe _ k 
U- One ooo os i 
| 35. The fourth Difference conſiſts Fowrh Di. 
| not in the Thing, but in the Manner Fee. ol 
of it: for both allow they are drawn 3 
by ſome Objects, but the Academzicks 
| fay this Attraction operates by exciting 
a vehement Propenſity, which the Scep- 
ticks deny ; as if one of the Parties was 
carried toward Probabilities, and the 
other only ſuffered themſelves to be 
led; though both refuſe their Belief, or 
Aſſent to either. . 
| 36. Sextus Empiricus inſtances more- Fifth Dig 
| over another Difference between them, ene, 
upon Things which concern the End, 
| ſaying the Academics follow Probabi- 
lities in the Uſage of Life; and the 
Scepticks yield Obedience to Laws, Cu- 
ſtoms, and natural Aﬀections. In which, 
as in many other Matters, their Lan- 
guage is different, their Sentiments a- 
like. For the Scepricks obey Laws, 
Cuſtoms, and natural Affections, * 
. | Càule 
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i Of the W E AK NESS of 
cauſe it appears to them to be good, 
to follow the Idea imprinted in their 
Minds, by that Image or Appearance of 
Good, found in Affections, Cuſtoms, 


and Laws. Now to follow the mental 
Idea, is what the Academzicks call to 
approve, or have an Opinion of: and 
this Appearance of Good, from whence 
that Idea is derived, they call probable. 


Ius when the Academic, obey d 


Laws, he ſaid he acted in that Manner, 


becauſe in his Opinion it was good, and 


probably beſt to do ſo: and when the 
1 did the fame, he uſed not the 
Terms of Opinion and Probability, fear. 4 
ing leſt that ſhould lead him to own he 
yielded his Behef like the other. The 
End of the Scepricks, and of Arceſilas 
being alike for the Epoche, i. e. Suſpenſi- 0 
on of Belief and its Attendant Ataraxie: 
7. e. Imperturbability, it was neceſſary 
that this ſhould be approved by both, 
and ſo it was in Effect: for as well he as 
they agreed, particular Epoches to be 
Goods; and particular Aſſents or Con- 
ſents Evils; and that it was neceſſary Þ 
both ſhould fly the one, and follow the 
other. Now to purſue a Thing, as 1 
Good, whether you call it to approve, Þ 
or to have an Opinion of, or whatever 
Name you are pleaſed to give it, the] 


Sceptic 


Thing! 


Human Underſtanding. 


| Thin gs remains the ſame ſtill without 
any Difference. 1 


37. Sextus allo reports another Diſ- Si, Dif- 
agreement betwixt Arce/ilas and the 
Neptic ls; in that both declaring the 


3 Epoche, or Retention of Belief to be 


good, and Belief or Aſſent evil: The 


| Seepticks affirmed Nothing of this, but 
| faid that fuch a Thing appeared fo to 


) 4.6Gell. lib, ii, Cap. 5. 


E 


them; Whereas Arceſilas believed that 


it was in Reality, and in its own Na- 
ture, what he pronounced it. Sextus 
does not attribute this Sentiment to him 
but by Surmiſe and Conjecture, and 
Aulus Gellus (a) expreſsly aſſerts the 
| contrary: for he writes that the Aca- 
| demicks and Scepticks maintained Ideas 
to be formed from external O4zedZs, 
not according to the Nature of thoſe 
Objects, but the Diſpoſition of Bodies 

and Minds in whom they are formed. 


Moreover, the Good of the End is 


relative, as we have ſaid in ſpeaking of 
the Truth of Things: The Good of 
the End relates to us, and there is no 
other Reaſon for calling a Thing 
good, but becauſe it ſeems to be ſo to 
us. From whence it follows that Arce- 
| fas. could not eſtimate the Good of 
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of the WEAKNESS of 
the End, otherwiſe than the Scepricks 


did. In ſhort can we believe that Ar- 
ceſilas thought Things carry any Good 
in their own Nature, he who was not 
perſwaded they have any Truth in 
J 8 


As to what Lextus adds, that ſome 
have believed Arceſilas handled Matters 
according to the Pyrrhonian Method, 
when he treated his young Diſciples, Þ 
before they had taken the Taint of his 
Doctrine, ſo as to diſcover the Strength 
of their Parts, and finding them inge- 
nious and ſubtil, inſtructed them in the 
Doctrine of Plato affirmatively, and af: 
ter the Manner of the Dogmatiſi. 
Sextus himſelf owns that he reports thi 
of Arceſilas on uncertain Hear-ſays 
But after all, if it ſhould be true, ve] 
ought not to judge of the Merit of a] 
Doctrine, by the Inconſtancy and Lew: 


Seventh 


fed to us by Aulus Gellius (a) a Gram 
marian much more than a Philoſopher 
It conſiſts in this, that both granting #*! 
Man cannot comprehend, nor determinF* 


any Thing, the Academicks allow theſ 


ty of the Doctor. 


38. The laſt Diſagreement of the 4 | nc 


cademicks and the Scepticks, is prope Þ fen 


-. 


| (a) A. Cell. lib. ii, Cap. . 


lo 


Human Underſtanding. 113 
have /ome Comprehenſion as it were of 
that, and make ſome ſuch Deciſion; 
Whereas the Pyrrhoniaus ſay even that 
does not appear in the leaſt to be true, 
© becauſe to them Nothing is fo. 
In the firſt Place, I know what it is 
| to comprehend and determine; but am 
ignorant what it is 2 comprehend and 
determine as it were. For if to com- 
prehend as it were be to comprehend, 
| what Need of obſcuring the SE onifica, i 
tion of a Word ſo clear in it ſelf, by y 
e. that Addition? Beſides, who will ſay Do 
e the Academiceks comprehend any Thing, 2 
if. making it their Profeſſion to know No- 
2; thing, and not to know whether they 
n do ſo or not? How could Arceſilas 
ys. þ Faink of being able to comprehend any 
we! Thing, who would not allow even of 1 
our having Opinions? 1 
vil, But if to comprehend as it were be 1 
dot to comprehend at all, there remains 4 
Ado farther Difference between the Aca- 
pb gemicks and the Pyrrhonians, ſince 

they all ſay they comprehend Nothing. 

| pos if to comprehend a Thing as it 
ere, is to ſeem to the Mind that a 
Thing is fo, as when any one fays he 
| Comprebends as it were that a Thing is 
I true, he means it ſeems to him to be 
true; and therefore Aulus Gellins pre- 
hav Þ EE Eon. 
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Wyman 


tends it ſeems to the Academicks that Þ 
they comprehend Nothing, and that it 

does not ſeem to the Pyrrhouians that 
they comprehend Nothing: This is the Þ 
third Difference we have before inſtan- 
ced after Sextus Empiricus, and of 
which we have ſhewed the Nullity . 
But if to comprehend as it were be u 
Carneades would have it to comprehend, 
but not without ſome Grounds for 
doubting, which he allowed to human 
Underſtanding, this is to abuſe the Word 
comprehend; for ſuch Comprehenſion 
is true Opinion. Since the Difference 
of the Srcepricks and the Academzcks are 
null then, or very ſmall, it is not with- 
out Reaſon, that Sextus very knowing 
in the Matter, and who collected then, 
finds ſo great an Agreement between te 
Doctrine of Pyrrho and Arceſilas, tha 
they may pals for one and the ſame Sed 
Seneca (a) has writ likewiſe that the 


both turn on one and the fame Princip 


viz. of knowing Nothing: And laſtly Aulu 
Gellius (6) teaches us that the Diſciple ': 
of Pyrrhoand Arceſilas went by the ſam us 
Name of Scepricks, Epheticks, and An 
 veticks; and therefore as has been alrer de 
dy obſerved, Arceſilas was placed in t 


Number of Scepricks. = RE 
(a) Senec. Eipſt. 89. (5) A. Gall. Tibr. il. Cap: 5. N 
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Human Underſtanding. 1 


39. As to my ſelf, ſo well knowing Why the 

the Sect of the Academicks, and of the Hang oh 

| Pyrrhonzans to have been the fame, I make Pro- 

an often ſurprized in thinking, why Abr, 

| theſe Fhiloſophers ſhould be more wil- had rather 

| ling to be called Academicks than Pyr- fal for r. 

| rhonzans, as if the Name of the one than Pyr- 

| would be diſgraceful, and that of the rbouians. 

| other. honourable. TWO Reaſons of this 

| Preference, appeared to me probable ; 

one, in that very few Philoſophers of any 

| Reputation, proceeded out of the School 

of Pyrrho; whereas the Academy could- 

| boaſt of many excellent Men, to whom: 

it was glorious to ſee itfelf aſſociated; 

che other, that Pyrrho and the Pyrrhe- 

| »1ans have been ridiculed, as if they 

had reduced the Life of Men to a State 

of abſolute Inactivity: And therefore 

they who ſhall ſtile themſelves Yyrrhbo- 

uiiaus, will neceſſarily incur the F. ate of 
being laughed alt. 2 


4850. But let us return to the Lift of 1. i fal 

| thoſe who ſignalized themſelves likewiſe 7% ** 

; in the Art of Doubt. Diogenes Laertti- Scepticks, 
usr, on the Authority of Hippobotuꝶ and „ 
Htion, has given us a Series of this Liſt ioruped 
down to Saturninus Cythenas, a Diſci- He br 
the ple of Sextus Empiricus, whoſe Works 
We have. He informs us Menodotus 

Was deceived, when he writ that Timon 
A JJ 
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416 Of the WEAKNES 8 of 
Diſciple of Pyrrho had no Succeſſor, and Þ {4 
then the Sect was intirely extinct, till the Þ « 
Time of Prolemens of Cyre who re-eſta- Þ x 
bliſhed it; and that afterwards it main- 3 
tained itſelf by a continued-Succeſſion 1 « 

even to Sextus. For this Prolemens wasa Þ y 
Diſciple of Eubulus, Eubulus of Euphra- it 
nor, Euphranor of Timon, under whom Þ i; 
he had a great many Fellow Students. te 
All theſe Philo ſophers notwithitand- Þ 
ing being of ſmall Account, we are not n 
to wonder, if Cicero {o often tells us | „ 
the Set of Pyrrbo was rejected and 7 
brought to Nothing long before his Time, ap 
and if Seneca (a) in his Natural Que- th 
ftions complains of it. "Tis for the ſame 1 
Reaſon that Ariſtocles has writ, as Eu. th 
ſebius reports (6), 1. e. that the %- tai 
 rhonians abandoned and confounded, alt 
remained mute, as if they had never Þ Fo 
been, till the Time of Aineſcdemus who ret 
revived their Sect at Alexandria, Wk 
+ Timonof 41. That we may not loſe Time, ve co: 
' Phlus. will ſpeak only of the moſt celebrated, [| tai1 
and principally of Timon of Phlius, who Þ lov 
turned the Confidence of the Dogma Þ N. 
ſticks to Ridicule, by burleſque Verſes ! 
called $//es. He taught that whoever Þ A, 
aſpires to be happy, mult hold all Thing A re 


(a) Senec. Nat. Quæſt. lib. Vil, Cap. wy (6) Euſcb | iS 
for | 


e Piæp. Evang. ubr. XIV. Cap. 18. | 
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| for uncertain and indifferent; that our 
Senſes and Opinions do not ſhew us 


what is true or falſe; and therefore we 
are not to bend our Minds, either to 
bone or other; muſt affirm Nothing, but 

| whatever we {peak of, are no more to ſay 
| it is, than it is not: And that he who reſts 
in this Diſpoſition, ſhall not be expoſed 
to any Trouble, or Inquietude of Mind. 


lowers of 
Nauſphanes. „%%% a pan 
43. Theodoſus of Bithynia, or Tripo- 
, adhered to the ſame Party. 
| a refined Wit, and ſupported this Set 
py excellent Works.  _ 


3 5 (a) Seneca Epiit.$g. 


KW; 


42. Nauſiphanes of Teos is likewiſe 


numbred among the Diſciples of Pyr- 
rho, Seneca (a) teſtifies he faid with 
Timon, that among all Things which 
appear to us, we are no more to think 
they are, than that they are not. Se- 
neca adds he aſſerted moreover, that 
| this only is certain, that Nothing is cer- 
| lain. 
although he ſhould give me his Oath: 
For to talk ſo, Nau/phanes mult have 
returned to the old Academy, and for- 
faken the School of Pyrrho, who very 
conſtantly taught, that Nothing is cer- 
tain. Timon and Nauſiphaues were Fol- 
Pyrrho, and Epicurus of 


In which Iwill not believe Sereca, 


He was 


ä 
* A 


—_— 


La: 44 The 


Nauſipha- 
phanes of 
T eos. 


Theodoſus 
of Birhy- 


nia, 
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Aneſide- 44. The ſame Schdol produced Hue. 
_ „ Judemus of Cnoſſus too. At Alexanarig 
in Egypt he relieved this Sect which 
then began to fail. 


pi. olemy of 1:45. Some have joined Prolemy the 


Alexandria. Aſtronomer to this Liſt, who laid Ac- 


cCeſs to Sciences was denied human Un. 
derſtanding, either by Reaſon of its 
own Weakneſs, or the Obſcurity of 


Things. 


Cornelius 46, 47. Cornelius Cel ſus did the ſame | 


Ceiu Phat Rome, as Mus ſidemus at Alexandria 
yormus; is: * a 
Phavorinus did no leſs; for having de- 


clared himſelf a Sceprick, he very ex- 
quiſitely explain'd the ten Modes of the 
Pyrrhonans, and maintained there 5 


Wale) Faculty in Us, to comprehen d am 
Thing. Et. 9 


Sextus Em- 48. But Time having conſumed al 


piricus. 


thoſe Works, Sextus Empiricus repair- 


ed that Loſs by Writings of his own | 
and by his excellent yporypoſes, where 


in the Form and Conſtitution of his 


Philoſophy is exactly laid open; and in 
his Differtations againſt the Dogmatiſin 
which place in a clear Light the Van: 
ty, and Uncertainty of thoſe Science 


Whether 
Sextus -:-: 


which are eſteemed moſt certain. 


Empiricus 49. Many have thought that Sex! | 
Empiricus and Sextus of Cheronea, Son 


is the ſame 


as Sextus of Nr | 
Chzronxa. Of Plutarch's Daughter, one of the Pre- 
„ „ | Coepfors ö | 


| ceptors of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
ius were the fame. Ihey lived in the 
fame Time, bore the ſame Name, were 


Philoſophers, and both had a Precep- 


tor named Herodotus. Suidas, a fri- 
volous Author, does no Injury to 
this Opinion, when he ſays that one of 
them was of Cheronea, and the other 


of Libya. He might be ſaid to be of 


| Libya, by reaſon of the long Reſidence 
q he made at Cyrene, a Town of Libya; 
as the illuſtrious Pomponius was ſirnam- 
ed Atticus, although a Roman, for re- 
| maining long at Arhbenr, 


The Objection that tome raiſe from 


' Herodotus being their Preceptor is not 
| concluſive ; for it is ſaid that Herodotus, 

| Preceptor of Sextus of Cheronza, was of 
Philadelphia, and therefore different from 
Herodotus Preceptor of the Libyan Sex- 
| tus, who was of Tarſus. Philadelphia 
and Tar/us were two Cities of Cilicia, 
not very diſtant, and from their Neigh- 
| bourhood might eaſily be miſtaken. 

| *Tis objected moreover, that Sextus 
of Cheronea was a Stock, and Sextus of 
| Libya a Pyrrhonian: For Capitolinus 
| lays, that Marcus Aurelius was a. Diſci- 
ple of Sextus of Chærouæa, Nephew of 
Plutarch, of Junius Ruſticus, of Clau- 
| dius Maximus, and Cinna Catulus, all 

| Stocks, But this Objection is null, for 


119 
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the Terms of this Paſſage in the Manner 


it is conceived, may very well ſignify 
that the three laſt were Szozcks, as they 


really were, but not Sextus; for Suidas 


informs us, that both the Sexrus's were 
e 5 


Ihey inſiſt moreover that Sextus the 


Vyrrhonian, was ſirnamed Empiricus, 


and not Sextus of Cheronea. But who 


| knows not that Sirnames are often omit- 


ted, as in theſe Paſſages of Iuzdas, and 


in the Iſagoge, attributed to Galen, where 
no Sirname is annexed to the Name of 
Sextus? Caſaubon (a) adds to this that Þ 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius has writ, ib 
that he learned of Sexrus the Method 
to find, comprehend, and place in Or- 
der Inſtructions neceſlary to Life; which 
Cannot agree to Sextus Empiricus, who 
taught that we can comprehend No- 
thing, and rejected all Kinds of 'Tencts 
whatever. 1 | | IT TEE 4 
But thefe is ſome Appearance that 
thoſe mentioned Inſtructions were cer- 
tain uſeful Rules for the Conduct of Life; 
but not Principles tending to the Search 
of Truth. For ſuch is the Doctrine of 
the Seepricks, that we muſt ſuſpend our Þ 
5 Aſſent and Belief, when we ſeek Truth; : 


— 


—Uü— — 


. Calau-on in Capitol. Vit. Marc. Imper. 


| bu 


| . Human Underſtanding, . 1.2 1 
but in the Conduct of Life, follow Ap- 
pearances. On which Account I believe 

the Emperor ſpoke ſo of Sextus, with 

| Deſign to ſhew, that although he was a 

| Sceptickin his Doctrine, he was Dogma- 

ical as to Manners © 
The Proof Salmaſius brings to ſhew 


e J br 8 
„ theſe two Sexrus's to be different, is no 
oÞ better than the former. He grounds it 


on Sextus of Chæronæa being contempo- 
d rary with Galen, and that Sextus Em- 
e piricus was more ancient than he, being 
of # placed by him in his Iſagoge in the Num- 
at | ber of Emprricks. As if becauſe quoted 
it, # by Galen, he mult have been before the 
d Age of Galen, and that we ſeldom quote 
- # our Contemporaries. But dropping this 
Exception, it is enough to ſay, that this 
% 7/agoge ſeems to be the Work of ano- 
o- # ther Author and not of Galen. In the 
s mean Time I will aſſure Nothing here- 
in, nor deviate fo ſoon from the Law I 
at # eſtabliſh to my ſelf to doubt of all 
r. Things; leaving every one the Libery 
e; ty of his own Judgment. 


ch Z 50. As to What remains, this Sextus _— | 
of | of whom we ſpeak joined the Profeſſi- e, 45 


ur on of the Sc eptic k Philoſophy, to that Sceptical, 
h; | Sect of Phyſicrans, who apply themſelves 5, 
to Experience, and are therefore called 1e A. 

| Empiricks, of which Acron of Agri- lodiciset. 


42 2 
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gentum and Philiuus of Coos were the 
Authors. Menodotus of Nicomedia, Sa. 
turninus Cythenas „and that Marcel. 
lis, who to hide his Adherence to the! 
Sceptical Doctrine, would be called EN 
pirick; theſe three likewiſe. joined, 3 
Sextus did, the Sceptical Doctrine io 


the Empirical Practice of Phyſick. 


The ſame Jextus (a). ee 3 
maintains that the Se& of Medicin FE 
call'd Methodick, whereof Themi ſon wa 
Inventer, comes nearer to the Sept. 
cal Doctrine, than the Empirical Seth 
in Caſe the latter affirms Things un-! 
certain cannot be comprehended : Fot! 
the Sceprick Doctrine forbids the affirm. 
ing any Thing. From hence it follows þ 
that this Affirmation excepted, we half 


find great Affinity between the Sch. 


tick bob the Empirich, as Sextus did] & 
between the Sceprick and the Meth. 
dick. And the more becauſe we read n 
in Cel/us (6) that the Empririck taughtÞ n 
as well as the Sceprzick, that Nau 1 
unſearchable, and nothing can be com-P ; 
prehended, (which is ſhewn by their 
_ Conteſts who have treated of theſe Mat. 
ters) and likewiſe that the Practice off 
Medicine wholly depends 0 on Uſe ang! 


= Sext. Empir. Hypot. Libr. 1. 1. Car. 7 7 J and ; 


Ex| 


Cell. de Re Medic. Pram. Libr, i. 


Experience, and Reaſoning has no 
, LEE, 

| The ſamedSexras maintained in other 
places, that the Pyrrhonzans were not 
Ignorants, as was believed, but ſurpaſſed 

the reſt of Philo ſopheræ, in the Uſe andEx- 
perience of Things, 2.e. were Maſters of 
the Empirical Doctrine in the ſtricteſt 

| Signification of that Word, and that the 

| Empiricks rejected all kinds of Reaſoning, 
which is purely Sceptical, provided we 
inter mix not any Manner of Affirmation. 

|. 51. Lacian of Samoſata was Con- Lucian. 
temporary with the now- mentioned. 
| Photius (a) places him in the Number 

of thoſe, whoſe Opinion was that we 

are to adhere to no Opinion. 
Fu. Uranius openly profeſſed himſelf unnius. 


. Sceprick. He lived in the Time of 


Juſtiniun; and Choſroes King of Perſia, 
a Lover of Philoſophy, diſtinguiſned 
bim with great Honours, favoured 
bim with Preſents, and Letters full of 
Expreſſions of Efteem, and was wil- 
ling to be inſtructed by him. It is then 


Matter of Aſtoniſnment, that a King 


not unwiſe, nor illiterate, ſhould have 
ſo great a Value for a Man fo ignorant 
and incapable, as Agathias repreſents 


| him (6). If what he fays of him be 


PN (a) Phot. Tmem, 138. 8 (6) Agath. libr. ii. . 
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And more- 
over of the 


Number of 


the Dog- 


matiſts 


Forphyry. 


Of the WEAKNESS of 
true, the Sceptick Sect which he follow. 


which | leave to the ſtudious and i in. 
Auiſitive. 


53. Having run through: the Sects o 
Philoſophers, who are for our doubting 
all, and athr 55 Nothing, we return ! 
to the Dogmatiſts. As to the Szozcks, who 
though eee their Belief even to 
500 Stories, all 
tyres to be guilty of Precipitation of 


owed not their Proſe. 


Judgment, and giving it a Name agree. 


f 0 that of Porphyry, who would | 
cen beyond Diſpute a very great 


to Chriſtianity. He openly acknow- 


able to that Caution, viz. Aproptoſie, | 
carefully recommended it to them; ve 
| ſhall hereafter meet with a very plain . 


Confeſſion of their Ignorance, and 


have 
Man, laying aſide his extreme Averſion 


ledged in his Book of the Soul addreſſed 


to Böethus, that N is certain, but | 


all dubious in Phz/oſophy 


| Ariflippus. 


54. Ari ſtippus, eee of the Cyre- 
waick Sed, of more Antiquity than Por- A 


Al. 
ed, muſt in it ſelf be grateful to thoſe Þ 
Barbarians, even in a Man, who wx, 
but little inſtructed in it, and beſide; 
branded with Vice and Infamy. There 
were many other Philoſophers alſo, who 
adhered to this Sect, the Diſcovery f 


Pains, and after him Ariſto of Chia 


taught 


7 
e 
15 
8 
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aught that the Works of Nature are to 
us incomprehenſible, that we have no 


Buſineſs with Logicł, but only with Mora- 
lity, and that Part of it which treats of 


of Plato, adhered tO NO Opinion. Tetris 


Virtues and Vices; would have us prefer 
Virtue to Vice, and look upon the reſt 
as indifferent, not excepting Health it 
ſelf, which as he thought ought not to 
be preferred before Sickneſs. In Things 
of this Nature he denies the Liberty of 


Choice and Preference. 3 
| 55. Herillusof Carthage in like man- G ieö 
ner looked upon all Things as indiffen 
rent, and forbid the preferring one be- 

| fore another; except that Science only, 

in which he will have the ſupreme Good 
eons on We i ns 
56. Menedemus of Eretria, Diſciple Menede- 


mus of E- | 


57. "Tis from him, and Phedo who Le. 


retrick 


| preceeded him, that the Elzack, or Ere ad wes: 


FE 7rick Sect was derived. It is of them, rick Philo- 


and the Megarzicks, who followed the lophers. 
| Doctrine of Euclid of Megara, and were 
named #7 ſticks, or DialeFicks: "Tis 

of them, I ſay, that Seneca (a) has writ 

in theſe Terms: It is almoſt the ſame 
Subject, that takes up the Pyrrhonians, 

| Megaricks, Eretricks, aud Academicks, 


. i_ a. — 


q | (a) Senec. Epiſt. 89. 2 


who 
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who are Authors of a new Science, 
And 
Cicero (a) in the Number of the Pro- 
feſſors of this Science, inſerts S71lpy | 


which en ter in knowing Nothing. 


Diodoruo, and Alexinus. 


Monimus 


or thoſe who ſleep; 
no Rule of Truth. 


Among re- 
mote Na- 
trons, the 
Magi. 


of ſuſpendin ng 
Go vg (S) 


lef to any Thing. 
The Prach- 
Mans, 


ſeems bad to another. 


tremities of the CE: 


7 Diogen. Laerr, in 75 : 


61. Amon 5 


(a) Cicer. Libr. iv. Acad. 
rhon. 


(e) Strabo Libr. xv. 


Monimus the Cynick, ſaid with Avia | 
ie Cynick. yyehns that all Things depend on Opi. 
nions, are like certain Pictures, and dif. 
fer not from the Viſions of Madmen,ÞÞ 1 
and that there i} 


59. If we paſs to remote Nations, we | 
ſhall find many of the ſame Sentiment ſ 

Judgment and Belief 
aertius relates that nay 
archus and Pyrrho, learnt of the Magi 
and Gymnoſophiſts of the Indies, that ex 
cellent Method of PHiloſo ophizing, which 
forbids us to think we can comprehend 
or that we ſhould yield Aſſent and Be 


60. The Brachmans, according tothe | 
Teſtimony of Srrabo (c) and Megaſthp 
nes, aſſert Nothing is good nor evi; 
becauſe that which appears good to one 
What has been 
ſaid makes it viſible, that the Sceptic 
Philoſophy penetrated even to > the Exp 


Philoſophers, called Hairetis, i.e. theygh.., 
| Afoniſhed Their Profeſſion is to doubt »med the 
of all; they never affirm any Thing, 
believing we cannot diſcern Truth from 
Falſhood; according to them every 
Thing is probable, nothing certain; 
they obey Laws; but are over Scepti- 
cal, in that they make their Method of 
doubting extend even into the common 
BUlages of Life. 5 
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61. Among the Turks is a Sect of Stain 


Turk Phi- 


 Aſloniſhed 


62. Some Jews likewiſe retained this 40; the 


Art of doubting. Philo reports the E N 
| ſens held for a Maxim, that Logic is 
not neceſſary to acquire Virtue; the 
| Knowledge of Nature being above hu- 


man Capacity; and that therefore we 


| thonld apply ourſelves to Theology, which 

has reſpect to God, and the Creation 

Jof the World: This comes very near 
the Doctrine of Ariſto of Cho. 


63. The Seboreans, Philoſophers of 4:4 the 


the ſame Jew Nation, that is to ſay, Sb&eass 
Opiniators, took the Method of the 

| Scepticks, in treating of Matters Theo- 

| Hogical. Thus they examined the Do- 
ctrine of the Talmud, diſputing pro and 


Jon, without any affirming. 

64. Rabby Moſes, Son of Maimoni- v Voſs, 
| des who leaving the Impertinence of the 5” of Mair 
 Rabbins, adhered to a Doctri ip 
Kabbins, adhered to a Doctrine much 
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Eo; more ſolid, ſaid (a) all the Men in the 

3 World cannot attain the Knowledge of 

| Truth, ſo narrow is human Capacity, 

RN and that therefore we ſhould ſuppreſs 

all Thoughts which may turn us from 

the Service of God, and the Practice of 

his Law ; that if Men follow their own 

Thoughts, the true Worſhip will be de. 

ſtroyed, and that ſuch was the Meaning 

of Moſes to the Fews in this Text ; (6) 

Apply your ſelves not to ſeek after your 

own Heart and your own Eyes, afte, 

which you have been accuſtomed to ſceh, 

i. e. lean not too much on your own Un. 

derſtanding which is weak and ſhort 

and think not to acquire the Knowledge 
„„ „ 

Aud th 65. The Arabs likewiſe had their 

Diſcomſers, Scepticks, by the Jews called Medabbe. 

eros te rim, i.e. Diſcourſers, or rather Logics 

A4, of whom Averroes, and Moſes the 

Son of Maimouides frequently make 

Mention, and other Rabbis beſide. 

We may juſtly call them the Schola 

ſtick Divines of the Arabs. Having 

learnt the Art of douhting from the 

ancient Greeks, and Syrians, they held 

Diſputes continually with the Dagina- 

tiſts, giving no Credit to the Senſes and 


— 


70 Maimonid. De Idolol. Cav. il. 3, 49 5. * 
(% Numb. 5 2, = 3 


Un- 
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| Underſtanding; holding it for a conſtant 
and capital Rule, that we can know 
Nothing. Inſomuch that they even re- 
| jected all thoſe Geometrical Demonſtra- 
tions, which are taken to be infallible, 
as vain and deceitful, And what makes 
moſt for our Subject, the Chief of 
them who firſt received this Doctrine 
were principally ſo diſpoſed, becauſe 
it is very proper to captivate Mens 
Minds to the Obedience of Faith and 
| Religion. 5 | 
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10 Of the WEAKNEss of 


1. From all this tis concluded we mu 
doubt, as the _ Way to avoid Er. 
rors. 2. Of which the Forwardneſs 


of the Dogmatiſlts has produced ai 


infinite Number. 3, The Academicks, 2 


and the Scepticks affirming Nothing 


cannot be deceived; and they only dt. 


ſerve the Name of Philoſophers. 


cluded from 
all which 


1 is eon. 1. JT muſt be then agreed, that al 

1 Philoſophy both facred and pro- 
has been fane; and not only the Profeſlors of 
ſaid, 93 doubting, but the Dogmatiſts them. 


we muſt 


doubt; and ſelves Would have us doubt, ſuſpend 


that it i⸗ - | - * 11 Ad . 
„ 8 Judgment, and not yield Aſſent top 


uin  « lightly. For they plnty ſaw that vt 
Void Errors. cannot correct nor avoid Errors, unlc 


by one general and perpetual Doubt 


we diveſt our Minds of all the Opin: 
ons we have been prepoſeſſed with. 
 Hereby Des-Cartes began the Prime 
les of his Philoſophy, being perſwad: 
ed that by this Precaution we deſtro 


the Root of Errors, and labour mol 
8 ſecureſ 
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ſecurely in the Search of Truth. But 
this very Man who by wiſe Foreſight 
was ſubmiſſive to this Law of doubting, 
relinquiſhed it afterwards, as if he had 
been to make no other Uſe of it, than 
to reject the Opinions of preceed- 
ing Philoſophers; and as inſignificant 
for the examining his own; ſo that by 
| a Temerity like that of the Dogma- 
| 7:fts, he committed the ſame Fault he 
| reprehended in others. FV 
2. As a Man who would go r 0 4 De Bold 
| Town ſituated in the Levant, if igno- B , 
rant of the Way, he travels towards has produ- 
che Welt, will be in leſs Error by ſit- 2 
al ting down in a croſs Road, than if he 
ro- continues his Journey, and takes one 
; ofſÞ of the different Ways that comes be- 
em. fore him. So human Underſtanding 
end depreſſed to Earth by Confinement to a 
too terreſtial Body, and confeſſing that 
weſt hereby the Way to Truth is precluded 
nleb from it, will more ſurely avoid Lapſes 
gb and Errors by remaining in its Igno- 
pin tance, and the Doubt which attends 
with Ignorance, than by vain Attempts to 
inc break through the Obſtructions, and in- 
wad} ſtead of a Juno embrace Nothing in the 
{troop End but a Cloud. Here's the Diffe- 
mol Fence between the Dogmariſts and the 
cure Peepricks; what monſtrous Opinions 
py Þ nas 
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132 Of the WEAKNESS of 
has not the Precipitation of the Dogma. 
ziſts produced? of which Cicero, and 
Varro, Men of excellent Worth, and 
very well inſtructed in all Sects of Phi- 


loſophy have writ, as I have already ob- 


ſerved, that We can ſay Nothing ſo ab- 
ſurd, a Man in a Fever cannot conceive 

any delirious Dream, ſo ſtrange, but 

ſomewhat like it has been advanced by 
ſome Philoſopher or other. 


5 The Acade- 3. Both as to the Academic bs, and 
micks, and Sceptic b, what Abſurdities and ridicu- 
Sceptices,af- | 


frming N. lous Opinions can we reproach them 


Thing can- With, ſince they maintain no Opinions! 


er % Truly they only merit the Name of 
they only de- Philoſophers, if we {tick to the true 
ſerve ef Signitication of that Name. For Phi- 
Philſs- Joſophy being Nothing elſe, according 
phers. to the Import of the Word, but the 

Study of Wiſdom and Truth; and Wil- 


dom, as it is defined by the Ancients, | ; 
being the Science of divine and human 
Things, and Cauſes depending on them 


O 


they who apply themſelves to the Stud) 
of Wiſdom, deſerve the Name of true 
Philoſophers; and they who have ac- ! 
quired the Science of divine and human! 


Things, that is to fay, Wiſdom, areÞ 


truly wiſe. Now it is this Science the] | 
| Dogmatiſts boaſted they had obtained 
and even ſuffered themſelves heretoforeh | 


Human Underſtanding. 


to be dignified by the Name of Sages : 
a Name which Pythagoras, convinced 


of his Ignorance, was the firſt who re- 
jected, to be called only a Lover of 


Wiſdom. 


For as #:/*hylus (a) the Poet very 


well obſerved, 20 know by Conjecture 1s 


different from pn, clearly. That 


Knowledge properly belonged to the 


Academics, who not only confeſſed 
they actually knew Nothing, but more- 


over that they could not know any 


| Thing of divine and human Things, 
and did no more than conſider them at 
2 Diſtance. Let the Dogmatiſts uſurp 
then the Name of Sages, as much as 


they pleaſe, ſince they think they may 


| take that Liberty, and 


imagine they 
have attained that Science, in which 


| Wiſdom conſiſts; the Academzicks. and 
| Scepticks will be content with the plain 
and modeſt Title of Phzlo/ophers, for 
loving and reſpecting that Wiſdom, 
which ſo far ſurpaſſes their Capacity. 


„ 4 
4 * 


In the mean Time Lactautius (b) in 
ſpeaking of them rightly ſaid, that thoſe 
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(a) Aſchyl. Agamemnon. 
(6) Lactant. lib. iv. Cap. 1. 
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134 Of the WEAKNESS, &c. 
who in ſome Meaſure knew themſelves, 
were wiſer than ſuch as thought them- 
ſelves wiſe. ee 4% 
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The End of the Firſt Book. 
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„ BO OK HI. 
The moſt ſure and legitimate Way of 
| Philoſophixing exactly explained. 
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F CHA r. I. Man is by Nature deſtitute 


, Means neceſſary to know Truth 


moſt evidently and infallibly; which 


though he may know in ſome. Sort, he 
Cannot know it clearly and moſt cer- 
tainty. 
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136 Of the WEAKNESS ff T 
 _Cnavy. II. Faith ſupplies the Defett Þ 
of Reaſon, and renders Things moſt 
certain which by Reaſon were leſs 
. 558 
Cray, III. There is Nothing in the 
Dualer ſtanding, which was not firf 
in the Senſes, 2. Againſt Plato, 3. 1 4 
Proclus, 4. and Des-Cartes. | 
Cnay. IV. In the Uſe of Life we muſt 
follow Things probable, as if they 
mee Tre. ©: 
Cray. V. Rule or Criterium of Pro. 
f 1 
Cray. VI. V hat End to be propoſed N 
in the Art of doubting. +; 
Cup. VII. Ve are not to tie ou \ 
ſelves to the Sentiments of any Au. 5 
CnAr. VIII. In every Se we mi tl 
cChuſe that which appears to be 2 = 
Cnap. IX. We muſt take Care to admit 0 
Nothing, contrary to Faith, | & 
CHAT. X. The Sect of the Eclectic o 
has been followed by great Men. || 
Caray. XI. Since we are not to tie our W 
ſebves to the Academich, Sceptick, E-. t« 
clecticł, nir to any other Set, we V 
are to adhere to our own Thoughts. a 
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Human Underſtanding. 


CHAP. I, 


| Man is by Nature unprovided of 


Means neceſſary to know Truth evi- 


dently and infallibly ; which although 
he may know in ſome Sort, he cannot 


nevertheleſs know 1t clearly and moſt 
certainly. re 


——— 


2 5 to continue his 


| confident and imperious Me- 
| thod of Philoſophizing I never reliſh- 
| ed, which ſo obſtinately adheres to its 
| own Thoughts and Opinions; and it 
| ſeemed to me a much more compendi- 
ous and direct Way to Truth to ob- 
ſerve ſome Moderation in Opinions, 
with Modeſty in Diſcourſe, and never 
to maintain any Teuet how true ſoever, 
with ſo much Prejudice and Conceit, 
as not to be always ready to hear Ob- 
jections, and even if requiſite to change 
our Mind. But on the other Hand, 
methinks the Inſtability of the W 


= | FT F R our ne wal 
N talked at this Rate, as he was 


iſcourſe; truly ſaid J, this 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


of the Academicks, much more ready 
to ſay what they do not think than 
what they do, flings a great Deal of 
Darkneſs and Confuſion in all Things, i 


and deſtroys all Science, ſince according 


to them, we are no more aſſured ve O 
know what we know beſt, than if ve ra 
knew Nothing at all of it. 1 
For which Reaſon you will be kind 
if you pleaſe to teach me, to what De. 
gree we are to carry Doubt. For if wei 
always doubt, if every Thing be ob- 

ſcure, hidden, and uncertain; if all the 
Ways to Truth are ſtopp'd, there is a 
End of Philoſophy; and all the Pais 

which have been taken for ſo mam) 

Ages to acquire the Knowledge of it, 

are totally loſt. See his Anſwer. | 
Ibis Complaint you bring againſt th 
 Academicks is not new: and, if jull 8 
would affect Nature it ſelf more tha 
them. For is it the Fault of the Ac 
demy, if Man is by Nature ſo made 
that he cannot of himſelf attain to the 
Knowledge of Truth? The Academy ö 
no more anſwerable for this, than for 

Man's being unable to fly, or his notÞ 
being immortal. Certainly we dont 
find the Academicks and the Sceptic 
gained leſs by the Study of Wiſdom 
or derived leſs Aſſiſtance from it, to} 
e | e 925 become 3 


Human Underſtanding. 8 


the Dogmatiſis. But of this hereafter. 
As to the preſent, ſince you would be 


Opinion touching this capital 
rather Foundation of Philoſophy: for 


we are alone, and I may ſpeak with 
nd Freedom, and am not, neither ought 
6. Ito be willing, to have what is ſaid 


ye ſpread among the Vulgar. 


- By the Fulgar, I mean not the little 


he People who live by Labour of their 


a Hands; but the learned Yulgar, who 
ins are accuſtomed to look upon the Srep- 
an {ticks and Academicks, as Men that are 


it, beſide themſelves. This makes me not 


Uiſreliſh their Se& the more, of which I 


the mall now proceed to explain the whole 
ul, Jem, or rather my own. Being willing 
han to let you underſtand, that in Point of 


164. Philoſophy 1 would be free, follow my 


ade, 15 Sentiments, and be of no other 
dect but my own. „„ 


lontÞtannot know Truth moſt certainly and 
ich mfallibly by his own Power. I deny 
om] bot but there is Truth to be found in 


me? 1 15 


become more wiſe and learned, than 


informed how far I extend this Law of 
doubting, I am ready to 3 my 
oint, or 


Ay Firſt, I believe it ſufficiently appears 
for by all the Reaſons I have produced, 
not that the Nature of Man is ſuch, that he 


{I hings themſelves, I mean that which 
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= | 
I fay not that Man can have ro 
Knowledge of Truth; but only that he 
cannot know it to the Bottom, clearly, 
and with IO CET s of which? 
1 have ſpoke already, anc 


and neceſſary Means to know Truth II 


may have an Idea imprinted in his Mind 
which ſhall be like to an external Ob 
ject: like it, I don't ſay, with a per 
fect, proper, and abſolute Reſem 
blance, which cannot be met with bu 
in Things of the ſame Kind, as for I. 
ſtance between one Man and another, 
but I ſpeak of an imperfect Relem: 
blance; ſuch as may happen between 
an Original and a Copy, 


of this Idea forms a Judgment of the. 
external Objef?, from whence this [du 
came, it cannot know moſt certain , 


— — — p <-> erp a 


Of the WEAKN ESS of 
is called Truth of Exiſtence: for God 


knows Things as they really are. By oe 
there is an Impediment in Man, which e 
withholds him from it, and this Impedi. = 


ment conſiſts in the Want of prope 


ind ſhall ſpeak 
farther. For poſlible it is that a PerſnÞ.. 


But when the Underſtanding in View | 


ment agrees with the external O4ye& of 


not: and it is in this Agreement tha 
Truth conſiſts, as I have faid. So tha 


V 

0 

and moſt clearly, whether this Judg * 
n 

P 

d 


| Human Underſtanding. 
if it does perceive Truth, it is not ſure 
of it, neither can be; and therefore 
q comprehends Truth very imperfectly. 
When I ſay then that Man cannot know 
Pa Things nor the Truth of Things, I 
mean by a certain and clear Cognizance, 
whereby we not only diſcern Truth, 
but are aſſured moreover molt certainly 
that we do. For to know Truth without 


Emuch the ſame as if you knew it not. 
I have aſſign'd Proofs above, evident 
enough to ſhew that Man cannot be 
ſatisfled, whether the Judgment he 


The Chief of thoſe Proofs is, that we 


in View of them to the Things them- 
ſelves, to examine and diſcover the 
Agreement of this Judgment with the 


or ages of Things, come not imme- 
diately 


many Mediums, as I have made ap- 


daa pear, and through our Senſes, which 
that 5. | 
w_ disfigure and diſorder them. And there 


IS 


being at the ſame Time ſenſible of it, is 


forms in View of an Idea imprinted in 
bis Mind agrees with the external O5 
ea, from whence that Idea proceeded. 


cannot apply the Ideas of Things, and 
che Judgment the Underſtanding forms 


external Ogzedfs ; in which Agreement 
we ſay Truth conſiſts. For the Species 


a into our Underſtanding from the 
Things themſelves; but pats through 


— 
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Things can come to our Minds e 


Faith ſupplies for the Defect of Rea m 


granting us the ineſtimable Gift d 


Reaſon and corrects that Perplexity d 
Doubts which we mult bring to the 


0 
my Reaſon not being able to inform l 

me with abſolute Evidence, and per- + 
fect Certainty, whether there are B. 
dies, what was the Origin of thei þ 
. 

f 

7 


Of the WEAKNESS of | 
is no other Way, whereby the Ideas d 27 


PRESSES |; 
EE 
HAF. . ind 


fon, and renders Things moſt certain M 
which by Reaſon are leſs certain. 


UT God by his Goodneſs repair 
this Defect of human Nature, hy 


Faith, which confirms our {taggering 


Knowledge of Things. For Example; 


World, and many other like "Things: 
after I have received the Faith, all theſe Þ 
Doubts vaniſh, as Darkneſs at the riſing 
of the Sun. This made St. Thomas: Þ 


Aquinas (a) ſay: It is neceſſary fil 


Man to receive as Articles of Faith 


eres 


0 — 


(a) Thom. 22. Q. 2. A. 4. 


wil 


Human Underſtanding. 143 
e only the Things which are above 
FE Reaſon, but even thoſe that for their 
Certainty may be known by Reaſon. Hor = 
human Reaſon ts very deficient in Things b 
divine A Sign of which we have from 
; © Philoſophers, who in the Search of hu- 
nam Things by natural Methods, have 
been decerved, and oppoſed each other on 
Gl many Heads. To the End then that 
ain, Men may have a certain and undoubted 
Cognigance of God, it was neceſſary 1 
Things divine ſhould be taught them by | 
May of Faith, as being revealed of God 4 
himſelf” who cannot lie. 3 4 
| This ſeems to be taken from that 
paſſage of St. Auguſtine, which I have 
already cited, but for its Importance, 
and Relation to the preſent Subject, 
Fought to be repeated: vg. (4) Becauſe 
the Underſtanding of Men obſcured by 
| Habits of Darkneſs with which they 
are veiled in the Night of Sin, cannot © 
ſeddily ſee the Clearneſs and Sauctity of 
Kea ſon, it was a very wholſome Eſta- 
bliſoment to provide that our wavering 
t View, covered with the Duſt of Huma- 
nity ſhould be conducted towards the 
| Light of Truth by Authority, 
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— : (5) Auguſtin, De Morib. Eecleſ. Cathol, Cap. 2. 
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144 Of th Wraxnss of 
Ĩ)ben St. Thomas adds afterwards: 


ent to make Men know Things diving, 
nor even thoſe which we can prove by 
Reaſon. And in another Place he ſpeaks 


the Unity of the Godhead, and other 


Points, are placed among Articles we 


| have no Demonſtration of them. 


— 


No Search by natural Reaſon ts fuffci. Þ 


thus: (c) Things which may be proved 
| demonſtratruely, as the Being of G 


are to believe, becauſe previous to other 
Things that are of Faith: and theſ 
muſt be preſuppoſed at leaſt by ſuch a. 


L—_ — — 2 


What St. Thomas lays of the Cogni- 1 
zance of divine Things, extends allo to 
the Knowledge of human, according to 
the Doctrine of Suarez. (d) We oft 
correct, ſays he, the Light of Natur 
by the Light of Faith, even in Thing 
which ſeem to be firſt Principles, al 
appears iu this: thoſe Things that an 
the ſame to a third, are the ſame be. 
tween themſelves; which, if we have 
Re ſpect to the Trinity, ought to be r. 
| ſtrained to finite Things. And in ot 

Myſteries, eſpecially in thoſe of the In 
Carnation, and the Euchariſt, we uſe. 
many other Limitations, that Nothing 
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(O Thom. 2. 2 Q. 1. A. 5. (4) Sur. Dip. vi. 
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Human Underſtanding. 


| may be repugnant to the Faith. This is 
then an Indication that the Light of 


| Faith is moſt certain, becauſe founded 
on the firſt Truth which is God, to whom 
ir more impoſſible to deceive, or be de. 
© cerved, than for the natural Science of 
Man to be miſtaken and erroneous. — 
(e) Saint Auguſtine likewiſe will not 
allow us even to attribute that Know- 
edge of Truth to Reaſon, which we 
believe our Underſtanding acquires by 
Reaſon, but to the Light of Truth it 
ſelf, with which it is illuminated in Pro- 
portion to its Capacit v. pn 

To whom 1s Tear known without 


Cod known without Chriſt? To whom is 
EChrift known without the holy Spirit? 
To whom is the holy Spirit communicated 
Ewithout Faith? ET | 


1 45 


ill deſtroy the Wiſdom of the Wiſe, 


aud bring to gs. the Underſtanding. 
f the prudent; where is the Wiſe? 


ſoherę ig the Scribe? hath not God made 
| fooliſh the Wiſdom of this World? And 
having warned us not to be captivat- 


* 
* 
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* 


i 
3 (e) Auguſtin. de Serm. Dom. in monte, lib. ii. Cap. 7. 
) Tertull. de Anim. Cap. 2. (g) 1 Cor. i. 19, 20. 3 


Cod? ſays Tertullian. (F) To whom is 


From whence the Apoſtle (g) after 
he had pronounced theſe Words, 1 
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ted ſa through Philoſophy and vain 
Deceit, after the Tradition of Men, 
and the Rudiments of the World, ſays, by 
Faith we fland (b), walk (c) by Faith, 
and not ” Sight, and are ftabliſhed (d) in 
the Faith. As then in Matters of Faith, 
Faith comes in to the Aid of fluctua- 
ting Reaſon, fo it aſſiſts us in all other 
Things we know thereby, to aſſure and 
relieve us in our Doubts, and reinſtate 
Reaſon in a Right it was diveſted of, 
that is to ſay the Cognizance of Truth, 
which it naturally deffres 
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CHAP. III. 
1. There is Nothing in the Underſtani: 
ing which was not before in the Senſes, 


2. Againſt Plato, 3. Proclus, 4. and 
FF 


| NEEDS > Wow! 
| Let N 5 ** i 


ee, THEN gad 1, (for I often inter 


Nothing in 


the Under. ted him) what is it I heard ſo late. 
ſanding, Ty advanced, vis. that there is no Way, 
1 whereby the Ideas of Things come t0Þ 
in ibe Sen- Our Underſtanding, but through Med: 
, ums interpoicd between the Underſtand- 
ing and Otjedts, and through the 2 þ 
BN 3 e ona ſes! ÞÞ 


£4 5% 


— 8 — 


, (a) Col. 11. 8. 1 6 2 Cor. l. 2 f . (c) 2 Cor. v. 7. 


Hunan Underſtanding. 


in ſes? Have we not innate Ideas, which 


„, never paſſed the Senſes, as for Inſtance ; 
the Ideas of Angels, and of God derive 

„ from our Underſtanding itſelf? As like- 
in wiſe of thoſe Maxims, or common No- 


„ tions which Lagiciaus call Axioms? Do 


11. Nye not know thoſe univerſal Natures 
ger of Things, commonly called Zferces, 
nd to be true, immutable, eternal, and not 
ate liable to Depravation by the Senſes, like 
of, Leas that come from without? 


5 You anticipate, he anſwered: The 

Order of Things of which I promiſed. 
you the Explanation, will lead me to 
tat. Indeed this is a capital Queſtion, 
and has been immenſely diſcuſſed by the 
Princes of Philoſophy. For Pyr ago- 


rar, Timæus, and other Pythagoreans, 


nd ¶ ocrates, Plato, and all the Platonicks 


e maintain, that we bring Ideas with us 
an into the World. On the contrary, De- 
Vocritus and his Follower Epicurus, Ari- 


Iripatericks, rejected all innate Ideas, 
and acknowledged no other but thoſe 


through the Senſes, and which we formed 
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ſotle, and the whole School of the Pe- 


hat came to us from without, paſſed 


to our ſelves. Iwill give you my Opinion, 
Ince it is your Deſire, and the Order of 
this Diſpute leads us thereto. Vou will 
bear that which will not be to the Re- 
F N liſn 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


Iſh of all the World, nor perhaps to 
your own Appr obation. 

As to Plato's Opinion touching in. 
bred Ideas, that Sentiment ſeemed t 
me formerly to be much more honoy. 
rable to Man, and to exalt his Dignity 
higher than the other, I greatly detired 
it might prove true: As appearing glo- 
rious to human Nature, that our Under. 
ſtanding ſhould be given us, after its be 
ing firſt embeliſhed by the Hand of Gu, 
and inriched with theſe Gifts of Heaven 
I ſought then for Proofs from all Quar. 
ters, to convince myſelf, and others it 
fo of the Truth of this Opinion. 1 found 
certain ſpecious Reaſonings in Path 
ſome in Proclus and other Platonut; 
which might move one who was no 
very attentive. But thoſe very Reaſor- 
ings ſeemed to me of no Strength, when 
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[ ceaſed to give into that Pride which e. 


is natural to all Men. 
2. The principal and only Argumen 
almoſt which Socrates in Plato make 


Uſe of, to prove we bring theſe Lata ! 
into the World with us, prevailed with 


him to ſay, that human nderſtanding 1 
could not collect and conccive this in 
numerable Variety of Notions we have 

in ſo ſhort a Time as that of our Life 

(being immerſed as it is in 1 the Maſs off 
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I FILE Underflanding. 149 
ö our Bodies which depreſſes and clouds 


"= "| 
I iy if it did not carry them already pro- 1 

| 7 
in. duced and formed in itſelf, and that ac- 'l 


cordingly we learn not what is taught ©. 
: _h but only remember it. 
Such Diſcourſe would better become 


an Orator who ſpeaks in Publick, than 1 
go Philoſopher. For who will deny | 
de. theſe Things, and ſay with me that hu- il 
be. man Underſtanding is of ſuch a Nature, . b 
Gu chat it is very caſily put in Action, when 4 
del the Senſer being {truck by exterior Ob- | I 


Letts, and the Fibres of the Nerves and 
ESp:r:ts moved, the Brain receives the 
Impreſſion thereof; that the Underſtand- 

ing advertiſed by this Impreſſion of the 
Brain of what paſſes without, agitates 
the Spirits in its Turn, and making a Re- 
view / on the delicate Strokes traced and 
delineated in the Brain, joining what is 
ſeparated, ſeparating what is conjoined, 
comparing Things which are related, 
conſiders the preſent, and ſees what 
precedes and follows it; on which de- 

7 the Conduct of Life, and the Af- 
finity of Sciences: Who, fay, will hold 
this Language, what will T7 anſwer 
40 this? 

z. The Proofs Proclus pr oduces, are 000 
Ivf greater Weight. He fays all that en 
pomes from the Senſes is ſubject to 
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Effect would be more perfect than th: 


thing of theſe eternal Ideas. For In 


Was produced in me by the Ideas d 
particular Triangles | have ſeen. The 
lame may be ſafely ſaid of all thoſe Idea 


trations are thoſe which are comps 


and that the moſt imperfect Demonſti- 


not be ſo, if Things univerſal were pro- 


8 of che WEAKNESS of 


Change, and Man has Ideas or Species f 
imprinted in his Underſtatiding, Which 
are eternal and immutable, namely the 1 
Ideas of Figures, Numbers, and Moti. 


ons, and conſequently could not iſſue Þ 


from the Senſes: Otherwiſe if Ideas o P 


fixed and conſtant came from the Sen-. U 
ſes, fo weak and ſubject to Error, the 


Cauſe. But for my Part, I know No. 


ſtance; the Idea I have of a Triaugl, 
a Thing obſcure and confuſed, which 
is not circumſcribed nor determined, 


wich are taken to be of /imple aul 
A ooo 
Peroclus adds that the be ſt Demon 


ſed of the moſt univerſal Propoſitions 


tions are compoſed of particular Prop. 
fitions:; that at the ſame Time it wou 


duced by particulars, ſeeing what is pro- 
duced by the Cauſe is preferable to what 
is produced by the Effect. On this I wil 


not diſpute the Strength of Demonttri- 


tions, compoſed eicher of univerſal or pa-. 
= * ee „ ici F 
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| that if human 


| ticular Propoſitions : ] only declare that 
| what ODIN by the Cauſe is always 
| preferal 
4 Effect For tofeed a Sheep, the Graſs 
is of more Worth, than the Earth which 
| produceth it: So to form a Demonſtra- 
tion, univerſal Propoſitions are more 
© uſeful than particular, although the 
© univerſal are compoſed of the particu- 
| lar, and which depend on the Senſes. 
The third Argument of Proclus, is 
nderſtanding receives 
from Matter and Things ſenſible its prin- 
cipal and moſt clear Ideas, and which 
moreover exiſt, Matter will have the 
Aſcendant of the Underſtanding: It is 
the ſame as to ſay, that the Marble 
which the Carver Praxiteles made Uſe 
of, to form the Statue of Venus, was 
more noble than Praxzzeles, becauſe it 
virtually contained that Statue of Venus 
which Praxiteles drew from it. 

| 4. Des-Cartes took a Way very dif- 4»dagaint 
| ferent, but as uncertain as the for- Den Cartes. 
ou mer, if Jam not miſtaken. For of the 
pro. three Kinds of Ideas he propoſes, the 
pro firſt he will have to come from without, 


ha as the Idea I have of the Sun, and which 


wil 2 Was formed in me by the Sight | had of 
ſtr: 
Pal. 


2ulat F 


e to what is produced by the 


| that Luminary; the ſecond he will have 
to be factitious, and formed in us by 
— „ 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 

our ſelves, as the Idea of the Sun which 
is in the Underſtanding of the Aſtro. 
nomer, formed on his Reaſonings and 

Obſervations; and the third he will have 
natural, or innate, as the Idea of God, 
and the Ideas of Geometrical Principles, 
and of Eſſences, of theſe three Kinds of 
Ideas, | ſay, propoſed by Des-Cartes 
tis clear that the two firſt come from 
the Senſes. As to the third, if we con- 
ſider it with Attention, we ſhall find 
that according to the very Reaſoning: 
of Des-Cartes, it may very well come 
from thence too. For ſince accord- 
ing to him theſe natural or innate Ideas 
are the very Faculty of thinking which 
is in our Underſtanding, it follows that 
the Idea we have of God, is Nothing 
elſe but the Faculty in us of forming 
Thoughts of God; as other natural Ideas 
which are in our Underſtanding and 
born with us, are Nothing elſe but the 
Faculty we have of forming Thoughts 
—S e 

Now this Faculty of thinking, to 
whatever Subject we apply it, of which 
we can have any Thought or Concep- 
. tion, be it of God, | Man, Or the Hun, is 3 
always the fame Faculty. As that of 
ſinging; whether we tune a Courant, a Þ 
Saraband, or a Minuer, is always the 2 


Human Underſtanding. 


Faculty. This being ſo, ſince the Facul- 
ty which is in me of forming Thoughts, 
either of the Sun, or of a Man, came to 
me from without; by Conſequence the 
lea of God which is in me came from 
DD e 
| Des-Cartes himſelf acknowledges there 
is no Difference between theſe Ideas, 
when he ſays, that even the Idea we 

| have of a Man, or the Sun, comes not 

to us from without, but that our Under- 
| ſtanding forms them to itſelf, after it 
has been excited, and ſtirred by certain 
| corporeal Motions; and that for much 
greater Reaſon, the ſame muſt be ſaid 
of the Ideas of Things, which are not 
formed by our Underſtanding, after it 
bas been excited by corporeal Motions : 
- ſuch as the Idea of God, the Ideas of 
Eſſences, and of the Axiome of Geome- 
| try: Which Des-Cartes could not ſay 
without attributing the ſame Origin, and 
the ſame Nature, both to Ideas that 
come to us from without, and to thoſe 
| he calls natural, which he pretends to 
be inbred, or born with us. 0 


As to my ſelf, having learned that ex- 


3 cellent Philoſophers have been convin- 
| ced, that human Underſtanding was in- 
veſted and adorned with all theſe Ad- 
| Yantages, not by the Favour of the Sen- 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 
ſes, but from its Origiu, I often, and 
for a long Time uſed my utmoſt En- 
deavour to diſcover theſe hidden Trea- 
ſures of my Mind, and to diſtinguiſh 
the Endowments I received of Nature, 
from thoſe which came to me from 
without, and were acquired. But what- 
ever Diligence I brought to this Enqui- 
ry, I could find no Idea in my ſelf, that 
appeared not moſt clearly to come from 
without, and whereof I knew not the 
Riſe in the external Objects to which 
it was to be aſcribed, and the Way like- 
wiſe whereby it found Entrance into my 


— Underſtanding. 


I believed thenImight judge of the Un- 
derſtanding of others by my own. For 
1] may ſafely affirm, that whoever wil 
lay aſide Self- love, not think too well of 
himſelf, and look into the inmoſt Re- 
ceſſes of his Mind, will find no 1a 
therein that was not formed upon the 
Species of external Objedts. oe 
Thoſe of a contrary Opinion ask, 
from whence I had the Idea of a 77. 
angle. | anſwer, it«came to me from an 
infinite Number of Triangles J have ſeen, 
from whence I made to myſelf an ob- 
{cure and confuſed Idea of a Triangle, 
which was not bounded, nor circum- 
{ſcribed by determinate Limits. THe} 
OR TORT ack 


| Human Underſtanding. 155 
ask from whence I had the Idea of a 
particular Number, as of four. I anſwer, 
it came to me from the Multitude of 
Things I have ſeen of that Number, as 
the four Feet ofa Horſe, the four Angles 
of a Square, or likewiſe I may have 
formed it by my own Underſtanding, 
| which might eaſily to two Things I have 
frequently ſeen, add two other; or 
one to three; and afterwards conceive il 
that Number abſtracted and ſeparate. 6 
They ask how I came by the Idea 
of Motion. I anſwer, it came to me 
from many Motions of Bodies I have 
| ſeen; from whence my Underſtanding 
| ſeparating Motion from the Thing 
moved, formed a certain Idea of Mo- 
tion; not a clear, pure, and expreſs Idea 
of it, but imperfect and confuſed. 
They ask from whence I had this 
Notion, that two Things equal to a 
Third are equal between themſelves. 
I anſwer, it came to me by many Ob- 9 
ſervations made of Things, meaſured A 
on the fame Standard 'and found to be o 
| equal; beſides my Underſtanding was 
no leſs able to form it of its own Strength, 9 
buy figuring fome imaginary Meaſure, to _ 
Which it mentally applied two Things. 1 
and finding them equal to this Meaſure, | 
they appeared to be equal 3 
V them- 
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Having no Species. 


themſelves. And from thence that ge- 


neral unfixed Notion, abſtracted from 


all Kinds of external Objects was form- 


ed in me, viz. that as oft as two Things 
agree with a third, they agree between 


%%% · »A 
They ask me how I came to the Idea 


of a Goa, and Things incorporeal. Saint 
Thomas Aquinas (a) anſwers excell-ntly 


well, that Things mcorporeal of which 
there are no Species, are known to us by 


comparing them to ſenſible Boates,ohereof 


there are Species: As we know Truth by 
Conſideration of Things, in which we con- 


template Truth. He adds morcover, ac- 


cording to the Opinion of St. Denys, that 


we know God as univerſal Cauſe, and 
to ſpeak in the Language of the Schools, 


by Exceſs and Abſtraftion; and that 
while we are confined to this mortal 


Body, we have no Knowledge of Things 
incorporeal, but by Abſtraction and Com. 
pariſon to the corporeal, and it is neceſ- 
ſary for this End to have Recourſe to 


Species of Bodies, Things incorporcal 


But too much of this, although it be 


a capital Point; for there are thoſe who 


— 
2 


) Thom. Part 1. Q. 84. A. 7. and 8. 


from 


Human Underſtanding. 
from this vain Fiction of natural Ideas, 


ö draw ſtrange Concluſions. Let us then 
return to our Subject, ſaid our Philoſo- 
* -her, unleſs you have any Thing to of- 


. | © TU 
I anſwered, I have Nothing to object 
now againſt the Theſes you maintain; 


| that all we conceive paſſed the Senſes, 
either in the Whole or in Part: for 1 
deſire your Sentiments, having no Need 

at this Time to propoſe my own. Pro- 
| ceed then if you pleaſe to explain what 
is behind. And thus he began. 
| It ought then tobe granted that we 
cannot know Truth, and therefore what- 
| ever Diligence and Attention we apply 
to obtain it, whatever Likelihood or Evi- 
| dence we meet with, we are not abſo- 
lutely to am Aſſent, but always to be 
© ON our. 

| what has been ſaid, that thoſe who un- 
| dertake the Search of Truth exempt 
from all Doubt, give themſelves uſeleſs 
| Trouble; Truth being above the Reach 

of human Capacity. As to tke reſt, 
What I faid in the Introduction of this 
| Diſcourſe, in Relation to the ſeveral De- 
| orees and Kinds of Certainty, muſt not 
be forgot: For we treat at preſent of 
| {upreme and abſolute Certainty of moſt 


zuard. It follows too from 


con- 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


conſummate Perfection, which neither Þ 


Reaſon, nor the Senſes can give, and 
we ſhall never enjoy, till we are united 


to God, who is the Fountain of Truth. 


But I deny not that while we are im- 
merſed in this Body, our Underſtand- 


ing may attain to that ſupreme human 


_ Certainty, (a) which though covered 
_ with Darkneſs in the Night of Sin, and 
obſcured by the Vail of Mortality, (as 
St. Auguſtine ſpeaks) has its Penetrati- 
on, and can turn its Eyes towards Truth, 
if not ſteadily, and without being dazl'd, 
at leaſt with lively and piercing Views, 
As from Libha, a Promontory of $:c:1y, 
altho' I cannot diſcern nor number the 
Veſſels that go out of the Port of Car- 
Thage, I can do it when I come near 
them: And although I cannot look on 
the Sun, I can on the Moon and Stars. 
The Underſtanding is the Eye of the 
Soul: Truth the Sun whoſe Rays our 
Sight cannot bear, if they are not broke 
or modified, either by Reflection, Re- 
fraction, or the Interpolition of ſome 
Medium, to proportion and adapt them 
10 on Wears. -ohieoefhn:: 
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(0 Auguſtin. De Morib. Eccl. Cathol. Cap. 2. 
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1 CHAP. IV. 


an | In the Uſe of Life we ſhould follow 
dk Things probable as true. 


R Intent is not then to extin- 
guiſh all the Light of the Mind; we 
cannot believe our Underſtanding is in 
perpetual Error, deſtitute of all Coun- 
x and Rule for the Conduct of Life; 
not knowing even which Way to turn, 
as thoſe who are miſinformed of our 
| Sentiments frequently object. We move 1 
not by the Light of the Sun, at Noon of 
Day, yet walk at leaſt in the reflected 1 
Light of the Moon; and if we want a 4 
certain Knowledge of Truth, we have at 11 
leaſt ſome likelihoods of it. 4 
| To fay ſuch and ſuch Things appear q 
to us to be true, is not ſaying they are = 
| fo: For to appear, and to be, are very Y 
different. Moreover that theſe Things 
I do ſo much as appear to be true 1 do 
— | not affirm; but only that they ſeem ſo 
I tome. For as] own what is likely is un- 
Certain, I own alſo the Idea of Likelihood 
s uncertain, In ſo much that when 1 
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% ͤ 
When we are asked then, whether 
We allow of Opinion, we would have 
this Term Opinion be freed from wrong 
Acceptations to which it is ſubject. For 
Opinion is called the Conſent which may 
be given to Things doubtful, in Study, 


/ 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


declare a Thing ſeems to me to he 


3 at the ſame Time I think it 


liable to Uncertainty. Now thoſe Like. 
lihoods and Probabilities we are to fol. 
low in the Uſage of Life for Want of 
Truth, whether it be when the natu— 
ral Inclinations of our Underſtanding 
and Senſes incite us, when preſſed by 


the Cravings of our Appetites, as by 


Hunger and Thirſt; when we. are to 


obſerve Cuſtoms and Laws; or to pra- 


ctiſe neceſſary Arts. On the other Hand 
we ought to reject as falſe, what has nei- 
ther Likelihood nor Probability: And 
not remain utterly inactive, like Stock 


and Diſputations of Phzloſophy, and 
the affirming a Thing uncertain to be 


true: Now a wife Man ought to diveli 
| himſelf of theſe Kinds of Opinions. And 
here that Saying of Theognzs isapplict- 
ble; Opinion is a great Evil amis 
Men, but Experience on the contrai 
moſt uſeful, For in Point of Truth, the 
chief Law is not to yield our e : 
JFF! ĩ ˙ ( 
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| Human Under fading. | 
Aſſent lightly and iconfideratdly; and 
| to. affirm Nothing raſhly, If by the 
Word Opinion, be underſtood the De- 
of termination and Reſolution we take to 
| follow what is probable in the Uſe of 
| Life, we forbid not ſuch Opinions. 


been put to great Conteſts which very 
much exerciſed the ancient Academic bs. 


| regulate their Lives on ; what, they be- 


appears to us moſt likely. And are not 
to be called Zeteticbe, that is to ſay, Seek- 
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lies 
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As the Do . have a Crnire- 
RIUM, or Rule to diſcern Truth 
| from Falſhood, whether it be the — 
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A like Diſtinction mult be brought 
to the Terms of Belief and Conſent. If 
that had been done, an End might have 


We are then to apply the ſame Care 
and Diligence to diſcern Things pro- 
bable, as ſome would have us bring to 
| the Search of Truth. And as others 


lieve to be true, we ſquare ours by what 


| ers, but for endeavouri ing to find what f 


Of the. WEAKNESS. of 
the Underſtanding, or both: we alfg 
have a Rule of Truth to diſcern Thin 
probable from thoſe which are not fo. 
What I have already fad, makes it fut 
fieiently intelligible, that there are two 
Rules, not to mention any more; the 
one near, the other remote: The near 
is the i of the Fibres of the 
Brain, and Form of the Traces, which 
either the Nerves or Spirits, ſhakenhy 


www” 


external Objects, and by Means of the 
Senſes have left in the Brain; and the 
Ideas produced thereby. For the Un. 
der ſtanding perceiving theſe. Ideas and 
theſe Traces, forms its Judgment on 
their Cauſe, Origin and Signification; 
table ide Heri 

of Things; Whereon Probability depends, 
The remote Rule of Truth to, diſcem 
it, are the Seriſes; which ſtruck by ex- 
ternal Objects, make certain Traces in 
the Brain by the Nerves and Spirits, 
which when perceived, the Underſtand- 
ing judges of external Ohjedfs, 
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The End Propoſed in the Art of 
4 doubting. 


* 


H Aving propoſed the, Rule of Truth 


1 which makes the Plan of our Do- 


| Arine, we muſt likewiſe explain the 
End of it. What all the Parts of a 
| fem aim at, I call its End, as being 
the | 


laſt Thing we would obtain by it. 


Now this Syffem has two Ends likewiſe, 
the one near, the other remote. The 
near, is the avoiding Error, Obſtinacy, 
and 5 

pare the Minc 
vine Faith. For ſince we were created 


q Ihe remote, to pre- 
ind for the Reception of di- 


by Cod, to love and ſerve him 5 5 


| this Life, and to enjoy eternal Beatztude 
| after Death, the Doctrine I eſtabliſh, fur- 
niſhes us with great Affiſtance for this 

1 Purpoſe. For God has given us in our 
Birth and Nature a great D 


eſire of Bea- 


| titude, there being no Perſon whatever 
who would not be happy. And be- 
cauſe the Knowledge of Truth is one 
Part of Beatitude, even ſo far that 


ſome, 


164 


menſe, and inexhauſtible Fountain of 
Truth. To excite and feed this Deſire 


ſome, and thoſe not contemptible Phi 
conſiſt in the Acquiſition of Sczence, we 
find a great Deſire in our {elves to know 
Truth, and a great Propenſity to ſeek it. 
ble of Beatitude nor Truth, we have 


to know it, and this Inclination is 3 


tude, wherein the perfect Knowledge of 
Truth conſiſts. For Beatitude conſiſts 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


lo ſophers, have made their chief Good to 


But as this mortal Life is not capa- 
then no more than a natural Inclination 


Spur that excites us to ſeek: Beats 
in the Viſion of God, the eternal, im- 


of knowing, he has annexed to Mans 
Underſtanding, ſome Sparks and Seeds 
thereof, to keep it alive, and an obſcure 


and dubious Apprehenſion of Things, 
inſufficient to give us the Knowledge of 


Truth with abſolute Certainty, and per- 


fect Evidence; but enough for the 
Conduct of Life; and whereby Man 
being advertiſed of his Weakneſs and 


Ignorance, ſhould entertain a juſt Di- 
ſtruſt of his Reaſon, avoid Error, Pre- 


cipitation of Judgment, Imprudence of 


Aſſent and Belief, laying aſide all Ob- 


ſtinacy; and being made ſenſible of the 


little Aſſiſtance he can obtain from bis 


2 Reaſon for the ee oo Þ 


Human Underſtanding. 


i= Truth, finds himſelf obliged to ſeek 
to Means more conducive to that End. 
ve # Now the grand Expedient is Faith, 
WF whereby Man during his Life gains 
it. # ſome Knowledge of God, and Things 
a- divine; and having finally acquired Bea- 
we titude after Death, enjoys the perfect 


on Knowledge of Truth. For, as the Apo- 
ſle (a) teaches us, we know now bur in 
Part: but when that which is perfect 


ane away. For now we ſee 1 a 
Glaſs darkly, but then Face to 


$ * 


ng ments with affected Obſtinacy, but di- 
e of ligently prepare their Minds to receive 


per- Wit. And this Effect, that Art of doubt- 
the ing we here eſtabliſh, produces. 


+ . 
* 


Van Adhering then to Things probable 


and for Want of true, let us make Uſe of 


Dr. that incompleat and imperfect Know- 


Pre. ledge God has allowed us, and which 


e of ſuffices for the Conduct of Life, and 
Ob- is principally uſeful to ſubject our Un- 
the derſtanding to Faith. Let us alſo em- 


/ of I (a) 1 Cor. iii. 9, 19, 12. 


ruth E nj. 


is come, that which is in Part ſhall be 


ace.” 
But Faith is a Gift that God is pleaſed 
to grant them who truſt not too much 
to the Strength of Nature, preſume 
not too far on the Penetration of their 
Reaſon, nor eſpouſe their own Senti- 
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Of tbe WXAKNESS of | 
ploy this imperfect Knowledge in the 


Study of Philoſophy, leſt we take 


Things unknown for known, and fall 


into Error, which we ſhould be afham- 
ed not to avoid when it is in ow 
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elves an abſolute Liberty of thinking 


"HAT. 


Not to tie our ſebves to the Sentiments 


ABO VE all Things, let us take 


4 Care not to tie our felves to the 


Sentiments of any Author, nor be 2 
Party in any Sect, eſpecially of the Duy- 
matiſts, who believing they can by the 


Help of Reaſon, attain to a certain and 


unqueſtionable Knowledge of Truth, 


fail in Principles and ſtumble in the ve- 


ry Preliminaries of Philoſophy. Neither 
are we to give up our ſelves ſo far to 


the Academicks and Scepricks, as not to 


be ready to forſake them, if we are to 
do ſo upon weighing all Things in 


juſt Ballance, ever reſerving to our 


and 
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| Our Power: 


Human Under Nonding. 


and bete on all Matters of Philo. 
| ply. 


For, 28 e left the Syſtem: of 


P; „rb, Carneades that of Arceſilas, 
ö Phil that of Carneades, - 
| that of Philo, 
| ſhould have the ſame Right. 
| ample, we forſake the Academicks and 

| Scepricks for making Profeſſion of exa- 

| mining and conſidering all Things in 
Search of Truth, which pr ocured them 
the Name of Zeteticks, i. e. Seckers: 
For what Truth have they found by ſo 
long and - conſtant à Search? They 
| ſhould have ſaid they endeavoured to 
| woid Falſity 
they ſought Truth. We avoid both, 
by ſuſpending our Judgment, and with- 
| holding Belief and Confent, which is in 
but it is not in our Power 
to come to a clear and certain Knows 
ledge of Truth, as L have made appear. 
A moſt vali and frivolous Arterpt it is 
| to feck what we carmot find. 


and <Antiochus 
Juſt that we 


For Ex- 


it is but 


and Error; and not that 


Vs leave the Srepricks moreover on 


many other Heads, bat principally as 
to what re 
| Propoſe to t 
| have to conſiſt in a fixed and conſtant 


eas the Advantages they 
mſclves; thefe they wilt 


date! of Mind, ſubject to no Frouble: 


U in Things that depend on Opinion, they 


M4 call 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


call it Afaraxie; and in Things which 


are forced, and do not depend on us, 


they call it Merriopathy ; that is to ſay 
Moderation and Reſolution to bez 


them. But we make the Advantages 
we propoſe to our ſelves conſiſt in a- 


voiding Obſtinacy and Arrogance, and 


in preparing the Mind to receive divine 


n Wl 


ie ought in every Seft to chuſe what 


appears to be beſt. 


X/ Ithout adhering to any Sect, we 
examine all, and gather out of 
each for our Uſe what has ſome Ap- 
pearance of Truth; and all our Atten- 
tion we apply to what is ſaid, without 
ſiding with him who ſaid it. So that 
if by our Induſtry we can find any 


Thing of Uſe, we hold to it, and do 


not relinquiſh our own Intereſt: yet 
without ever deviating from this So- 
vereign Law of doubting, always ready 
to reject what we have approved, 10 


1001 


Human Underſtanding. 


| ſoon as we find ſomewhat more proba- 
ble: {till reſerving an abſolute Liberty 
| of Judgment, never ſubmitting to Ne- 
ceſlity nor a : 


E * N 2 
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CHAP. K. 


| Above all we are 70 A 77 1 


ring any Thing contra to Faith. 


| W E take a great Deal of Caution 


more eſpecially, to admit No- 


| thing contrary to revealed Faith. hold- 
| ing for moſt certain and -unqueſtiona- 
| ble what God has introduced into our 
| Souls by Faith, the Guide and Miſtreſs 
| of Reaſon; 


and looking on every 
Thing which Reaſon teaches. us as dur 


| pious. 


CHAP. 


The Set? of the Eclefticks embraced by 
OF, nw W- . - 
A® to the Reſt, in this free and un- 
I confined Way of Phloſophizing, 
ruming through all Sects we follow 
the Example of many great Men: eſpe- 
cially of Plato, who formed his out of the 
Opinions of Pybagoras, Epic harmus, 
Parmenites, Heraclitus, and Socrates, 
and inriched it with the Doctrine of the 
Er yprians.' For he took the Method 
of applying Numbers, and geometrical 
Demonſ#ations to Things natural; 
of examining the Natufe of what we 
_ conceive by our Underſtanding from 
Pythagoras: the Way of {ſtudying the 
Cauſes and Fitects of our Senfation 
from Heraclitus: had the Doctrine of 
Ideas from Epreharmus : Morality, Po- 
{aticks, and Oeconomicks from Socrates : 
borrowed the Manner of explaining his 
Doctrine, by Fictions and Fables, of the 
Egyptians, EC ele ie jooor of 


Although 


| Otio. Sap. zo, 


Hyman Underſtanding. © 
Althou gh Cicero was for being eſteem- 


'F 18 an Academic, he was converſant 
| nevertheleſs in the Schools of other 
| Philofophers; drew from thence and 
| appropriated to bimſelf every Thing 
| that was to bis Reliſh; for he would 
| have paſled for a Socratick and a Plato- 
viel. Adhered fometimes to the Szoicks, 
and ſometimes entirely to himſelf. Ho- 

race (a) ollows not Ari ftippus and Epi- 5 


| patetic Lor a Stock, without eſpouſing 
the Doctrine of either. Seueca (b) o- 


penly declares he fubſcribes to no Man, 


and would not bear the Name of any 
| Sect; ſays he has My much Deference 
for agg 
| ſome for his own; that he keeps in his 
| own: Road; hearkens. to and depends 
F wholly upon himfelf to find out ſome 
new Diſcovery, and to alter and re- 
| linquiſh it as he thinks fit; that he is 
25 2 Slave to thoſe who have gone be- 

| fore him, although, he may allent to 
| them. 
Did any one propoſe ſomewhat to. 
3 Purpoſe, he embraced and applied it to 
; Ne Own a Vie: 1 Said that we > muſt do the 


udgment of great Men, but 


© Horat, Carm. lde. i ot, 34. & Epiſt. libr. i. 
Epiſt. 7. (6) RE I 16, 41, 33, 46, do. de 


{ame 
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the only Sett worthy of the Name 


N 


Of the WEAKNESS of 
ſame in Philoſophy as in the Senate 
Houſe: when any one there propoſed 
his Advice which one Party liked, and 
another did not; the Advice was conſi- 
dered, and that taken out of it which 
was thought to be moſt ſerviceable; for 


do tie one ſelf inſeparably to any other 


Perſon, is not Aſſociation, but Faction: 
ridiculed thoſe ſervile Philoſophers who 
always tread in other Mens Steps in that 

important Search they : undertake; | 
mean the Search of Truth, which Men 

do {till ſeek, and have ſought ſo long, 
but will never find; particularly if they 

reſt ſatisfied with what is already dil- 

covered : Forbids not walking in the 
| beaten Track: but if we meet with a- 


nother that is more uniform, would 
have us follow it. Although he ſided 


with the Sroiche, often forſook them, 
and became an Epicurean, —_ 


1 cannot excuſe my ſelf from citing 


Origen (c), who was accuſtomed to ran- 
ſack the Schools of Philo ſophers, and 


carry off ſome Prey or other. Imita- 
ting the Practice of Clemens Alexanari- 


uus (d) his Maſter, who thought _ 
of 


12 


(c) Origenian. libr, ii, Cap. 1. f. 4. (% Clem: 


lex. Strom. libr. i. 


Human Underſtanding. © 


| Philoſophy, which did not cry up Plato, 
* Ariſtotle, Epicurus, or Leno for its 
Author, but took what was belt out of 
all, and is called Eclecticł. Lactautius 
(e) is of the ſame Mind; declares he 

will follow thoſe who collect that Truth 


which is ſcattered in the different Sects, 


and reduce it into one Body; but ſays 
| this muſt be done by a Man who knows 

Truth; and that none can know it, but 
| he who is inſtructed of God: : ſharply 
| reproves thoſe who adhering to a par- 
| ticular Party, reject all other as vain and 

| falſe, ignorantly oppoſe and refuſe by 
Prepoſſeſſion the Reaſons of their Ad- 
—.. LTH 


In that Sect of Phy/crans called Me- 
| thodick, which comes very near to the 
Doctrine of the Srepricks according to 
the Teſtimony of Sextus Empiricus, 
| ſome have profeſſed themſelves to be Ec 
| lefficks. Archigenes of Apamea was of 


this Number. That new Society of Eu- 


gliſh Philoſophers, which has produced 
| lo many excellent Vertuoſi, condemns 
| the Arrogance of the Dogmatziſts, and 
| Without adhering to any Sect, is wholly 
taken up in chuſing and cultivating what 
| has been found hitherto to be beſt, or 


22 


to 
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"we 


_ fundity, 


to diſcover ſome Thing better, is more 
worthy to be followed than thoſe who 
went before them. If I add to this Lift 


all who are not ſo devoted to any SeR, 
as not to teſerve to themſelves the Li. 
berty of making Inroads into other and 


plundering them, their Number will be 
open epel eg 
Againſt this Method, Somebody wil 


alledge to me the Contradiction which 
muſt be found amongſt theſe collected 
Opinions. For being drawn from dif- 
ferent Principles, it is not likely they 


ſhould agree. But my Meaning is that 


we ſhould begin this Choice by the Prin- 
ciples themſelves: for after we have ſet- 


tled them, we ſhall not admit of any Oi. 


nious which agree not with themſelves, 
and theſe Principles too. If any one, 
for Example, allows a Vacuum with 
Democritus, he will be ridiculous if he 


maintains with Des-Cartes, that the 


Nature of Bodies conſiſts in their Ex 


tent, in Longitude, Latitude, and Pro- 


Wi. ſhall be very much miſtaken if 
we believe that Potamon, and the Er- 
lefticks, of whom he was the principal, 


were ſo inconſiderate as to embrace re- 
771 and contradictory Opinions. 
He formed a certain Hyſtem, the Ele- 


STS: ments 


| O 
the Eclefficks, who adhered to the 
Academics or the Scepticks, In ſhort 
there are many Points, as to which 1 
am of very different Sentiments from 

thoſe of Potamon, and the other e- 
8 eicks, | 


| Hunan udn fend 


ments of which he included in a little 
Book. Without doubt there was to 
be found in it fome Relation and Agree- 
ment between the Parts of the Sytem. 
We mult believe the lame of the other 
Eclecticbe, who were ſo circumſpect 
therein, that they ſubmitted not even 
to all the Opinions of Potamon, but 
only to his Method of taking from all 
Hands what ſeemed to be beſt. As to 
muy ſelf, though 1 very much approve 
this Way, I pretend not to paſs for a 
PVotamonic ian or an 'Eclet7ick; for that 
7 would be to be tied to a Sect, Which! | 
| would aveid above all *Fbings, for Fear 
of depriving: my ſelf of my own Senti- 


| Beſides, there is ſome Appearance 
that Potamom was a Dogmatiſi: and it 

may be well conjectured. from thoſe 
who have collected the principal Heads 
| of his Sy/em, not mentioning any one 
of them that agrees with the Sects which 
| eſtabliſh the Law of doubting; and 
| you ſhall hardly find one Man among 
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CHAP. Mt. 


95 Ince we are wats adore either to the 
Se of the Academicks, Sceptic bi, 
Ecletticks, or to any other, we are t1 
adhere ro our 0Wn e ions. 


1 F any one e ſhould ask me now what 
J I am, not being either an Academich, 

Sceptick, Ecleftick, or of any other 
Sect; I muſt anſwer Jam my own, that 
is to fay at Liberty, unwilling to fub- 
mit to any Authority, and - approving 
Nothing but what appears to me 0 
come neareſt to Truth. If any one out 
of Mockery or Flattery, call us 0 
»9p0ree, i. c. Wedded to our own Sen. 
timents; 1 Have: OF to 12 2 _ 
Ii. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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| Crae. I. Fir? Objeftion, that ue de- 
Luar. II. Second Objettion, that we 
OF deprive our ſebves of Sciences. 


N Que 
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: Ons r. XVII. Concluſon, 


Of the Wins of 


_ Cnaz. III. Third Objection, that we 


have a Criterium, or Rule of arſeern- 
ing Truth from Falſhood. 


 Cnay. IV. Fourth Objection, that our 


Manner of Philoſo ophizing makes nb 
Seck. 


Cuar. V. Fifth Objettion, that when 


we ſay there is no Truth, Falſhood, 
nor Demon firation,. we condemn our 
ſebves. 


C HAP. VI. Sixth Objeffion, that we 


In ſearcely doubt without Impaety, 
God has not made Man, ſo as i 
always deceived. 


Cray. VII. Seventh Obhjection, : that 


this Law of doubting, ſeems to hinder 
the Mind of Man from ſubmitting 
to Faith, and to favour ak 


Crap. VIII. Objections of our Adver- 


ſaries anſwered. 


Cu a p. IX. Firſt Ob; ection. 
CAP. X. Second . 
Cn. XI. Third Objection. 
Cn vp. XII. Fourth Objectiou. 


CHAP. XIII. Fifth Objection. 


Caray. XIV. Sixth Objection. 
 Cuay. XV. Seventh Objettion. 
Ong, XVI. I/by the Doctrine of the 


 Academicks and Sceptic ks, has been 
r 
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CHAP.-L 


| Woof Life 


| RElieve not, my Friends, I complied 


with this captious Doctrine with no 


\ 


| Relucancy, to betray true Phz/oſophy 
by a cowardly Silence. On the contra- 
| ry | zealouſly held with the Dogmarzſts. 
I will give you an Account of the Se- 
quel of our Conference. For our Pro- 
| vinczal believing he had exhauſted this 
| Matter, abſolutely convinced me, and 
| eſtabliſhed his Sy/fem beyond all Con- 
tradiction; cloſed his Diflertation with 
| theſe Words: You have heard the Diſ- 
| Courſe of a Man who ſeems perhaps to 
want Modeſty, having been bold to 

place my ſelf before you, not only as 
an Arbitrator, but even as a Cenſor 
and Reformer among ſo many able Phi- 
| wfophers. But it was your Province 
| to preſcribe, and mine to obey; 1 
thought I ſhould incur a leſs Fault in 

| undertaking to examine theſe perplex- 
ed and difficult r than to 5 
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in juſt Reſpects to the Deſire of a Per. 
ſon J profeſs my {elf to love and ho- 


nour. 


Moſt certainly, ſaid I to him, you 
have done me a great Favour by cn- 


tring into Inquiries that have agrecably 


inſtructed me, and upon which it will 
be very delightful hereafter, to make 
both long and ſerious Reflections. But 


think not your ſelf wholly diſcharged 


from this Trouble you have been pleaſ- 


ed to engage in at my Requeſt. For 


you are now to oppoſe a Batallion of 
Dogmatiſts, a mutinous and untractable 
Race, whoſe Attacks I fear you will not 
be able to ſuſtain. Here's the firſt A. 
fault they will make: You have clearly 
foreſeen; but ſeem not to have totally 
avoided it. They fay the Phzloſopiy 
you follow, allowing us not to hearken 
to the Teſtimony of our Senfes, puts 


out the Eye of the Underſtanding, con. 


founds Truth with Falſhood, deprive 
Man of his own Approbation and juds-Þ 
ment, and conſequently overthrows a 
the State of Life, to ſpeak with Tertu-f 
lian (a); diſturbs the whole Oeconon)f 
of Nature, takes away all Kind of Action 


and allows Nobody the Liberty to 


INOVE. 


e Tertull, De Anim, Cap. 17, | 
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Second Obje&ion, that it deprives Men 


F SCeence. 


| W E diſſent not, ſay you, from Cu- 


{toms, obey Laws, and comply 


| with other Men, leſt we ſhould ſtand 
fixed to the Earth like Stocks of Trees. 


| But then you deprive your ſelves of 


| Sczence and the clear Light of the Un- 


derſtanding, without leaving in it the 
| leaſt Spark to aſſiſt you to Aker Truth. 
It was for this Reaſon chiefly that in 
| Proceſs of Time, the Sect of Pyr7hontans 
| was extinguiſhed, or rejected by the Pa- 
gans. For if it had been received all other 
| Sciences muſt have been abandoned. 
| Therefore few or no learned Men have 
been known to come out of the Schools 
of Scepricks, nor likewiſe from the 


i 


| modern Academy, which J agree with 


you to have been true Pyrrhoniſm. 


N 3 CHAT. 
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Third Objettion, that we have a CRI 


TERIUM, 0r Rule of Geer ung 


Truth from F. alſhood. 


I ſaying ou follow Likelihoods for 
Want of Truth, is to us of as little 
Satisfaction. For if you allow that 


there is ſome Appearance of Truth in 


Things, you will be obliged to own 
you have ſome Rule to diſcern Truth 


from Falſhood. For this Appearance 
or Signature of Truth, what is it elſe 
but a Diſtinction of Truth from Fall: 


hood? So that if I bring you to con- 


feſs, there is ſome Rule of diſtinguiſhing 


Truth from Falſhood, there Is an opel 


Acceſs to Truth. 


See what follows ho has when 
Jo ou find an Appearance of Truth in any 
hing, which gives you Room to {ay 


that Thing is likely and probable, you 


comprehend and perceive it to be 10; 
affirm afterwards what you comprehen- Þ 


ded and perceived, fo as to purſue the 


fame in the Uſe of Life, an and by Con-: 
VVÿ' 5 5 5 L 3 


5 Need of another Anſwer. 


Human Underſtanding. 
ſequence give your Aſſent and Belief 


to it. And when you ſay there are 


certain Things which are likely, but 
have Nothing of Truth in them, and 
that all is uncertain, you pronounce 


that is a Truth for if you give it as a 


Falſity, we abide there, and have no 


. 


comprehend and affirm this? So theſe 
Doubts and Obſcurities vaniſh, the 
Foundations of Science firmly ſtand, 
and all the Subtilties of the Academics 
| and Scepricks fall to the Ground. 


CHAP. IV. 


The fourth Objection, that our Manner 


of Philofophizing makes no dect. 


| T IS a great Reproach to your 


Manner of Philoſophizing, that it 


makes no Body, nor true Syſtem of 
Doctrine; for being looſe, vague, un- 
| Certain, unfixed, without Principles, an 


Enemy to all other Sects, can it aſſume 
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the Title of a Sect, which it retuſes to 


all other ? 


0 1 x p. v. 


Fifth Objection, that when we ſay M. 
4 thing 7s true nor falſe, and Eat there 
16 10 Demonſtration, Te condemn 


' Oreover you that lay Wait for all 
I other Philoſophers, intangle your 
ſelves in your own Snares, from which 
you cannot be extricated by all the 
Art in the World. For when you {ay 
there is Nothing true noe falle to be 
comprehended by human Wit; either 
that is true, or falſe. If it be true, ſome- 
what then is true, and therefore you are 
deceived when you ſay that there is No- 
thing true nor falſe. If it be falſe, you 
are deceived fill, by advancing a Thing 
which is falſe. You fling your ſelves 
into the ſame Perplexity, by jaying there 
is no Demonſtration. For either the 
Arguments you bring to prove it, do 
ſo, or not. If they do prove it, ſince 
to prove by Arguments is to demon- 
rate, you muſt own that there arc 
| . Demo 


0 


ere 
mil 


all 
Our 
lich 
the 
lay 
ö be 


ther 


are 
No- 
YOu 
hing 
ves 
here 
the 
„ do 


On- 


Demonſtrations. 
it, ſince you vainly undertake to ſhew 
there are no Demonſirations, you will 
be forced to acknowledge there are 


; Truth; 
and the Life; he enlightens every Man : 
hat comes iuto the World; ſo far is he 
3 ö 
E deceived. 
Axe | . - 
mon- 


Human Underſtanding. 
If they do not prove 


Demonſtratious. 


Eon AP. VL 


| $ th Objettion, that we can /e ſearcely 
dub without Impiety, if God has 


wot made Man in ſich Sort as to be 


£4 e dec eived. 


Ehold another Battery raiſed cadet 
you. If God made Man fo as to be 


| always deceived even in 'Things which 
| appear to him moſt evident, as Des 
Cartes has propoſed, it will follow that 
| God mult be a 

| fearing God, and in his right Senſes, will 
| ever ſay; much leſs a Man of your Un- 


Jeceiver ; which no Man 


derſtanding. For God is (a) full of 
be is the Way, the Truth, 


from _ Man ſo as to be always 


1 i. 14. & XIV. 6. ps 9. 


CH Ab. 
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Seventh Objection, that this Law if Þ 
doubting ſeems to hinder Submiſſion 
to Faith, and to favour the Corrupti- 


on of Manners. 


N fhort; this ö Method | of doubting, 
Suſpenſion of Judgment, and with- 


holding Aſſent; this Method, I fay, 


which you believe ſa proper to ſubject | 


our Minds to Faith, ſeems to me on 


the contrary to withhald them from it, 
For what is more repugnant to ſuch 


Submiſlion, thari not to give Credit to 
Things moſt evident? Will he whoſe 


Mind is habituated by long Exerciſe, 


to reſiſt the Teſtimony of Senſe, and 
the Force of Reafon, willingly ſubmit 
to the Myſteries of Faith, which are 
_ obſcure in their Nature, and borrow no 


Aſſiſtance fr OM the Senſes, nor Rea- 


ſon? e . 
Tertullian (a) ſpoke of this with great 
Wiſdom: What doft thou mean, raſb 


(a) Tertull. de Anim, Cap. 7. | DE . 
e Arabs Þ 


| Academic, thou do 


Human Underſtanding. 


ot overthrow the 


| whole State of Life; diſturb the whole 
| Order of Nature; render the Provi- 
* dence of God blind, who to make his 


Works intelligible, uſeful ; and to dif- 


| penſe and give us the Enjoyment of | 
9 has 5 all (if Wert thou 55 
7 be admitted) | depend on Senſes, which © 
| ure Tmpoſtors and Tyars. He fays 
| moreover; we are 108 allowed even to 


doubt of the Fidelity of the Senſes, left 


| we doubt likewiſe of what has Reſpect 
20 Chriſt, and ſay perhaps that he did 
not truly and really ſee Satan fall from 
| Heaven, or not truly hear the Voice of 
the Father's Teſtimony from thence. St. 
| Auguſtine (b) ſpoke with no leſs Wiſ- 
dom, in ſaying: F you take away A 
| ſent, you take away Faith ; becauſe we 


187 


believe Nothing without Aſent. And 


ſpeaking in another Place of the Aca- 


demicks, to whom all Things were un- 


| certain: The City of God, ſays he, de- 
' teſts ſuch a Method of doubting, as an 

| Extravagance, having Knowledge of 
"| Things comprehended by the Under ſtand- 
| zng and Reaſon, which 1s called Science, 
| fall it is true (becauſe the Body 


) Auguſtin. Enchirid, ad Laurent. Cop. 20. & de Civit. 
Pei lib. xix. Cop. 18. 5 
„„ wetghs 
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weighs down. the Soul) but notwith. 


landing very certain; as the Apoſtle 


ſays, we know in Part; and the City 
of God yields Faith to the ys, in 
the Evidence of every Thing which the 


Underſtanding makes fe of by the In. 
formation of the Body : and thoſe who 


do not believe wwe muſt ever truſt t 
them, decerve themſelues iu a much more 


patiable Mauer. 


It was certainly with much Juſtice, 


that the Fathers of the Church took 


upon them the Defence of Reaſon 2. 
gain{t the Arademicks, For if we will 


not hearken to Reaſon, this Foundati- 
on, that there is a God, on which Rea- 
fon bottoms the Chriſtian Religion, 


will be deſtroyed. Theſe firſt Princi- 


ples known to us by natural Light, and 
on which Faith depends, will become 
uncertain 3 vg. one and the ſame Thing 
cannot Be, and Not be at the ſame 
Time; neither can a Thing be at one 


and the ſame Time, thar, and another; 
the ſame Propoſition cannot at once be 


true and falle, believed and not be- 


e ein „ 
All Theological Concluſions will be 
Ukewiſe uncertain, if the two Propoſi- 


not certain with divine Certainty: For 


1 


| every Man is a rational Animal, i 
| Chriſt is a Man. The firſt of theſe Pro- 
| poſitions is not certain but 
Certainty. 


dd to ſay. 


| 


Human Underflanding. 


| if one of the two is not certain but of 
human Certainty, 
the Light of Þ 

| which according - fo the Doctrine of the 
Schools, 3 
| two Propoſitions, will not be 3 
but with human Certainty. 
for Example, 
Jeſus Chriſt is a rational Animal, which 


and known only by 
ature, the Concluſion 


follows: the weakeft of 


'Letu 
take this Cometution: 7 


is deduced from thefe two Propoſitions, 


Je ſus 


The laſt by divine. 
The Motives of Credibility, which 


| propoſe to us the Myſteries of Faith as 
| credible, will likewife lofe their] Force 
and Efficacy: for it they appear not 
credible to the Mind with Certainty and 
| Evidence, but only 
the Will will be carried towards a Thing 
unknown, and the Underſtanding be- 


with Probability, 


lieve with Imprudence, and not 505 


| out ſome Apprehenſion of Error. Faith 
thus unſettled, will be followed 


being 
by 3 of Manners: For who- 


| ever ſhall believe there is Nothing true 
nor falſe, will likewife think there 
| Nothing good nor evil. And this is 
What the Svepzichs have not been aſham- 
OW ean a Mind e 
ed 


by human 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 
fed with ſuch an Error refrain from Li- 


centiouſneſs? And theſe were perhaps 
the principal Reaſons, which obliged the 
_ Chriſtians abſolutely to reject the Sect 
of Pyrrhonzans ; as being deſtructive to 


Faith, and an Enemy to good Manners, 
This alſo obliged the great Defender of 


Truth and Pzety, St. Auguſtine, whoſe 
Teſtimony has been lately cited, to op- 
poſe the Academicks when a Chriſtian, 
whoſe Sentiments he embraced being a 


Pagan. You are now to extricate your 


{el out of all theſe Difficulties, which 
to me ſeem not to be eaſily ſolved. = 


——N N21", ws (ET: 
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CHAP. vn. 


The Objections of our Adverſaries 


_ anſwered. 


F OR my Part, ſaid our Provincial, 


I find not theſe Difficulties to be 


of ſo much Perplexity, as they appear to 
you. But before I undertake to an- 
ſwer, you muſt know that it is one of 
the Advantages our PHilo ſophy has above 
all other, to be ſtrongly guarded by 
Objections, which deſtroy the reſt. For 


this 


* ) © Mey 20 22 — 


— 


Human Underſtanding. © 
this ſhews the Obſcurity of Things, the 


Weakneſs of Men's Judgment, and the 
equal Weight of contrary Reaſons : ſince 
even what we propoſe with Heſitation 


and Uncertainty, is not out of the Reach 
| of Contradiction, in ſo much that we 
| cannot know, nor be ignorant of any 
Thing with Aſſuran cee. 


You mult underſtand likewiſe, that 


you are not to hopefor more from your 
Objections, than thoſe who having at= 
tacked the Academicks, and Scepricks, 
by infinite Diſputes, at laſt acknowledg- 


ed, they gained Nothing by it. For we 


learn from Plutarch (a), that this Do- 
| Etrine, after it had been vigorouſly op- 
| poſed by excellent Z5:/9/ophers and in- 


finite Volumes, was not diſcouraged, 
and ſtood its Ground. That you may 


experience the ſame your ſelf, your Ob- 


jections mult be examined. 


m_—_— : — —é . 


| (a) Plutarch. contr. Colot. 5 
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ther to Philo ſophige. Co 
In the Conduct of Life, and the Dif- 
Charge of our Duties, we ceaſe to be 
Philoſophers, to contradict, to be du- 


Of the WEAEKRE S8 of 


as 


Anſfeer to the firſi ObjeBion. 


OU fay in the firſt Place we de- 
_» prive M | 
Vail over his Underftanding, confound 
Truth and Falſhood, and therefore ſub- 
vert the whole Uſe of Life. This is an 
antiquated and threadbare Complaint, 


an of his Senſes; draw 1 


and has been often refuted by the an- 


cient Academiks and Sreptieks, who 
aniwered, as I have already informed 


you, that it is one Thing to live, ano- 


bious and uncertain ; we are eaſy, ſim- 


ple, credulous; call Things by their 
Names : Look to our Morals, and check 


our Underſtanding; conform to the 
Manners, Cuſtoms, and Laws of Men, 
I who doubt ſometimes whether I am, 
whether there are any other Men, ba- 
niſh all theſe Thoughts at preſent ; and 


45 


@ «a -_ -,an® 
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Human Underſtanding. 


as being aſſured that Iam, and that other 


Men are, I eat, drink, walk, viſit, ſa- 
lute, entertain my Friends, affirm, de- 


ny, aſſure that this is true, and that 


falſe. For, as Cicero ſays, (a) There is 


| 4 great 6, apt between the Subtilty 


with which we ſeek Truth in Diſpute ; 
and that whereby we adjuſt our Diſ- 


| courſe to the common Opinion. 
But you will fay to me, this makes 


againſt yourſelf; and that you are con- 


vinced by your own Experience, and 
the Uſe of the Certainty of Things 


whereof you doubted; and this Neceſ- 


| fity reduces you from your Errors, and 
| Puts you in the right Way. But 1s it 
not common and cuſtomary, to make 
| Ule of ſeveral Things, and enjoy them 
as true, although we know very well 
they are dubious, or even abſolutely 


falle? | 


| Aſtronomers have invented certain 
| Deſcriptions of celeſtial Orbs, by them 
called Jy/tems, and Hypotheſes. Which 


they don't believe themſelves, nor pro- 
pole to others as true, and indeed cannot 


all be ſo: The Hypotheſis of Coperni- 
cus is different from that of Tycho ; 
and one deſtructive of the other. Each 


wk 1 


0% Ciceron. Offie. libr, i. _ 
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of them notwithſtanding uſefully em- 
ploys his own Hypotheſis, to explain the 
Motion of the Stars, and predict Eclip- 
ſes of the Sun, and Moon. It is falſe 
to ſay the Earth is but a Point; and 
notwithſtanding in the Uſe of Aſtrono- 
my, and Projection of folar Quadrants, 
it is uppoled-as-certamn. 
In what is called Anualyſis, we uſually 
ſuppoſe that which we ſeek, and is un- 


known to us, as true and well known: 
and thereby come to the Diſcovery of 


the Thing ſought for. How many pro- 
vide againſt the Time of Age, to which 
they are not {ure they ſhall ever arrive? 
A Traveller who is ignorant of the Road 
he is to take, does not for that Reaſon 
ſtand ſtock {till in a croſs Way, and go 


no further. 
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Ay ſeoer to the ſecond Objedtion. : 
B z your ſecond Objection, ,you pre- 


tend that I extinguiſh the Light of 
Science, and in its Place ſubſtitute the 
Darkneſs of Ignorance. Have you No- 
; thing 
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| thing elſe to ſay, but what has been ob- 
| jected a hundred Times over? I expect- 
ed ſomewhat more new and refined. 
| Againft this ſuperannuated Argument, 
I thall offer an Anſwer not invalid, gi- 


ven already, vg. that without any Rea- 1 
| ſon you impute a Fault of Nature to 5 


us, if it be allowable to ſay Nature is 
capable of a Fault. 55 9 
| He who pronounced Man to be a 1 


Bubble, is he the Cauſe of Man's being 0 
2 Bubble? If I ſay Man cannot look on Fo 
the Sun, am Taccountable for the W eak- if 
j [neſs of his Eyes? Hear Seneca (a): Truth 361 
© Wes profoundly hid, and we cannot com- . 
d plain of any Maliguity of Nature, be- 1 
n cauſe Nothing is 72 to be diſcove- L 
30 ed, but Things whoſe Diſcovery is of no ; 


other Advantage. All that can render us 
better and happier, is placed before, or 
near us, by Nature. "Vis without Rea- 
ſon then, that Seneca (b) in another 
Place complains of the Ph:/oſophy which 
teaches to doubt, as not affording any 
Light to guide our Underſtanding to 
Truth, but even as putting out its o. 


| | Eyes. 

„„ NR CRE - 8 
he 3 (4) * de Benef. libr. vii. Cap. i. () Senec. 
5 PUT, S. 3 5 | | 
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Of the WEAKNESS of | 
Ianſwer; this Philo ſophy puts not out 
its own Eyes; but diſcovers your Blind- 
neſs, who think your ſelves to be ex 


N clear-ſighted. As he who 
ſays a Mol 


e has no Eyes, does not put 
out the Mole's Eyes. If you are ſo well 


pleaſed with your vain Opinion, love 


to be flattered, and to ſeem to know 
what you do not, enjoy your Error; 


but give us Leave to be ignorant of 


what we are ignorant. For that Res- 
fon, we are not the more remils in the 


Study of Knowledge; ſhall ſpare no La. 


bour for good Learning: and while you 


cultivate the Sczences in a vain Hope of 


knowing Truth; we on the other Hand 
ſhall do ſo, to find what is moſt pro- 
bable and moſt likely to be true. 
Will you accuſe of Lazineſs and lg 
norance, thoſe many excellent PHiloſ. 
Phers, we have oppoled to ſo great 1 
Number of Dogmatiſi? ? 


CTCertainly to do them Juſtice, we mul 
acknowledge they were the Authors and 
Princes of the greateſt Part of Sczences 
and fine Arts. It was not for Fear df 
running into Ignorance, that empij 

Philoſophers rejected the Sect of Ari 

lilac, Carneades, and Pyrrho; but d 

being compelled to acknowledge thay. 


frat, fools. fo eye „„ 
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_ own. Add to this, that adhering top. v 
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we are obliged to weigh the Arguments 


of oppoſite Sides, as the Academicks 


did: Which cannot be done without 


much Study and Learning. The Dog- 
| matiſts on the contrary wholly apply 
| themſelves to know the Nature, Con- 

ſtitution, and Arguments of that Sect 


they embrace, without troubling them- 
ſelves any further. This is what the 


8 Part of the Profeſſors of the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle practiſe at this 
Having learned the Method of Phi- 
loſophy taught in the Schools, and re- 


duced it to Precepts proportionable to 


the Capacity of their Diſciples, little 
concern themſelves with what Plato, 
Epicurus, and Zeno thought. Do not 
give themſelves even the Trouble of 


reading Ariſtotle; know not whether 


the Doctrine of the Peripatetic e they 
profeſs, is truly that Doctrine or no. 


Epicurus himſelf ſatisfied with eſpou- 


| ſing the Principles of Democritus, de- 
ſpiſed not fo many other Jrzences he 
| ſeemed to deſpiſe, but to hide his Igno- 
rance; pretending they were uſeleſs for 
the Attainment of true Knowledge: 
although Nauſiphanes in the mean Time 

| who taught him his Phz/ofophy, and had 


3 been 


Sect, and following Probability only, 


4 / 
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been a Diſciple of Pyrrho, was a very 
learned Man. And at length many Aca- 


demicks and Scepticks arrived to a high 
Pitch of Erudition. es 
As for Des-Cartes, although he care- 


fully ſtudied the ancient Philoſophers, 
and many of the modern, affected to 
appear as if he knew Nothing of them, 


to be thought the only Inventor of his 


Doctrine. In which Conduct, many of 


his Diſciples followed him too cloſe- 
ly; for they imitated his feigned, by 


real Ignorance. In the mean while thele 
Defenders of Ignorance, theſe Fnemics 


of Learning, which appears but too 


much by their Writings, ceaſe not con- 


tinually to repeat the ſame Objection a- 


gainſt the Academicks, and to accuſe them 


of profound Ignorance : Becauſe, ſay 
they, by this Profeſſion of knowing 


Nothing, they acknowledge themſelves 


to be the moſt ignorant of all Men. As 


it in ſaying they knew Nothing, they 


owned that others knew more than 
they. 5 FF 


But theſe Philoſophers of ſo much 


Circumſpection, who in all their Works 
recommend it to us, ſhould have been 


ſo attentive themſelves, as to ſee that 
the Word 20 know is equivocal, and it 
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is one Thing to know with entire Evi- 
| dence and perfect Certainty, another 
probably; that the Academicks perceive 
Things in this latter Manner, as all other 


| Men do; but no-body in the former. 
They pretended that the Academicks af- 
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fected to appear doubtful of all Things, 


and even of the molt certain, to gain 


the publick Reputation of Men of Wit 
It was to appear Men of Wit then, 


that the Carteſians and Des-Cartes be- 


fore them, would have us in Order to 
know Truth, diſengage our Minds from 


the Opinions they are prepoſſeſſed with, 


and which they call Prejzdices. But 
it is ealy to perceive both by this Re- 


proach and all the reſt, that they have 


not any Tincture of polite Learning, 
and indeed never knew the Sentiments 
| of Academics and Sceptic hs. 


G HAN NI. 
Anſwer to the third Objection. 
WE procecd to your third Objetti- 


on, which is to make us believe 


we ſee what we do not, I would fay _ 
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Truth from Falſhood, by certain Sigur 


that diſtinguiſh one from the other. It is 
really ſurprizing enough that you ſhould 
know what I ſee, and I ſhould not know 


it myſelf, There is an Appearance of 


Truth found in Things which we hold 
to. You infer from thence, that we 
have a Rule of diſcerning between Truth 
and Falſhood, viz. this Appearance. But 
Appearance of Truth is no certain Indi- 


cation of Truth, it is only a Thing e 
ternal, and when perceived in ſome O0 - 
ect, we don't ſay Truth is there, be- 
cauſe this Appearance is not always ex- 


empt from Falſity; only pronounce that 


Likelihood and Probability is there. 


Zeuxis ſeeing a Curtain painted in a 


Piece of Parrhaſius, deceived by the 


Likeneſs, believed it to be real; if af— 
ter the Diſcovery of his Error, he had 


| beheld a true Curtain drawn over the 


Piece, he would have doubted the Truth 
of that alſo, and believed it to be only 
an Appearance whether true or falſe, 
till he had examined the Matter a little 
nearer. So we having frequently been 
deceived by the Fallacy which is in 


Things, ought to conclude, if we arc 
wiſe, that Probability is there, but not 


Truth ; and that ſuch Probability might 
ariſe from Truth or Falſhood. This Ap- 
N peœarance 


Appearance of Truth I find in an Ogject 
0 | iS: 
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pearance then, is ſo far from being a 
| Rule to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other, ſince we have experienced it to 


be common to both, that we reſolve 


for the future, to abſtain from thinking 
to diſcern Truth from Falſhood, and 
from yielding our Belief and Aſſent to 


either. 


But, fay you, to perceive this Like- 
lihood, we mult have known the Truth 


before. For I cannot tell whether the 


Picture of Peter reſembles Peter, if Pe. 
ter was not known to me before. Now 


the Knowledge we have both of Truth, 


and of Peter, are equally uncertain: For 
we have not this Knowledge but by 
Ideas; and I have ſhewed you all along, 


that they are very uncertain Characters 


of the Yeracity of Things. And be- 
cauſe we have no Rule of Truth, to 
which we may apply our Idea, the 


Idea of Peter which proceeded from 
Potter, is as uncertain, as that Idea 1 


have formed of Truth; and I am no 


more aſſured of the Certainty of the 
one, than the other. Accordingly when 


| fay that the Image of Peter is like Pe- 
ter, that ſignifies the Idea I have of Pe- 


ter's Image, ſeems to me to reſemble the 
Idea J have of Peter; ſo when I ſay the 
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that Peter is there preſent. Neverthe- 


Of the WEAKNESS of 
is likely, or like to Tyuth, I mean the 
Idea I have of that Appearance, ſeems to 


me to be like the Idea I have of Truth. 


As to what you add, that if we 


know not Truth, we know Likelihood 


at leaſt; becauſe when we dechre 


an Appearance of Truth is found in 


ſuch and ſuch a Thing, we know, and 


affirm it is ſo; and when we follow that 


Appearance or Reſemblance of Truth, 
we give our Aſſent thereto; and there- 
fore have no Reaſon to ſay that Man 
cannot comprehend, and ought not to 
affirm, nor believe any Thing: this is 


eaſily anſwered. For when I own I dif- 
cover an Appearance of Truth in any 


Thing, I mean Ihave two Ideas imprint- 


ed in my Mind; namely the Idea of 


the Appearance of Truth, and the Idea 
of Truth it ſelt, which being compared, 


appear to me to be alike. As when! fee 
Peter, the Idea of Peter comes immedi- 


ately into my Mind: and becauſelcan- 
not compare the Idea of Peter with 
Peter himſelf, ſince Peter is not in my 
Mind, but only the Idea of him; the 
Origin of this {dea is entirely uncertain, 
as well as its Reſemblance of the Thing | 
it repreſents; and by which I ſhall ne- 
ver know with Certainty and Evidence, 


leſs 


Human Underſtanding, 
leſs this ſeems to me to be probable, 
becauſe on other Occaſions, reſembling 
Ideas have appeared to me to ſignify a 


Conformity, or Correſpondence between 
them and the Things themſelves. 


Now Truth being Nothing elſe, as! 


have ſaid, but the Relation and Agree- 
ment of the external Olyect with the 
judgment of the Underſtanding, in 


View of the Idea proceeding from 


chat Ohjed: So Probability is Nothing 


elſe, but the Appearance of the Rela- 


tion and Agreement of the external 
| Objed, with the Judgment which my 
Underſtanding forms in View of that 
laea. When I apply my Underſtanding 
then to conſider the Idea I have of 
| Peter, methinks I perceive therein a 


certain Appearance of Relation, and 


Agreement with Peter. Afterwards I 
compare the Idea of that Appearance, 
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with the Idea of Peter, and finding 


them to be alike, I conclude this Apear- 
ance 1s probable. 8 


Then you'll ſay, we know at leaſt that 


| thoſe Ideas are alike. No; for to know, 
is to know molt ſurely and moſt evi- 
F dently. But I do not know all the Ideas 
I have in my Underſtanding. Many 
\ Touches, many Traces arc formed there 
LE nl ee EE without 
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Motion of the Spirits, and Nerves. 
whence the Underitanding forms 1deas, 
compares them one with another, and 
_ diſcovers the Reſemblances that are 


Of the WEAKNESS of 
without my Privity, or thinking of them 
a great Quantity of Spirits are conveyd 
to my Brain, a great Quantity retire 


from it; they are agitated in different 


Manners. From thence it is, that whe- 


ther I will or no, I both retain, and for- : 
get an Infinity of Things; do not always 


pa in me the fame Strength of 


| Wit and Apprehenſion; my Reaſon does 


not at all Times ſerve me alike, and by 
Conſequence am not Matter of the 
{deas of Things, nor ſufficiently in- 


ſtructed in the Nature of Ideas, their 


Cauſes, Origin, and Extinction; which 
hinders my knowing their Reſemblan- 
ces with full Aſſurance. Now I cannot 


atſure with Certainty, what I know with 
no Certainty. bh, 


I believe | have effectually proved the 
Fidelity of the Brain to be dubious, 


and that we comprehend not the Na- 
ture of our Underſtanding. But there 


are Images in the Brain, namely thoſe 
Traces which are imprinted in it w the 
rom 


between them. What certain and in- 


dubitable Knowledge then can I draw 
from Inſtruments of f 


uch doubtful Cre- 
„fit 


„ fi ane”  ©%9S * 
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dit? What can 1 affirm, without ſure 
and conſtant Perception? When an Aca 
demick then ſays there is no Truth, that 


all is uncertain, and we know Nothing, 


he advances not theſe Propoſitions af- 

firmatively, but narratively. And here 

the Exception of Carzeades, and the 

Scepticks, which I have already alledg- 
O 


ed, ought to take Place, namely, that 
theſe Propatkions include themſelves; 


and when any one ſays we can know 
Nothing, he does not except even what 
he fays, and in deſtroying the Know- 
| ledge of all other, he deſtroys his own: 
like Sampſon when he involved himſelf 
in the ſame Ruin which cruſhed all his 
© EE 3 
I be Objection of Ariſtocles (a) does 
not affect us, when he ſays that if theſe 
Propoſitions, by which we deſtroy o- 


ther, are uncertain, and deſtroy them- 


ſelves, it is to no Purpoſe to uſe them, 


for they prove Nothing. I anſwer they 
are to Purpoſe, and we uſe them not in 
vain, if they do deſtroy other Propo- 
ſitions by deſtroying themſelves: for it 


is purely for this End we employ them, 


and not to eſtabliſh and ſupport them. 


K 


— 


(a) Ariſtocl, apud Euſeb. Praf, libr. xiv. Cap. 18. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Anſwer to the fourth Obection. 


XII E are not much concerned, that 
you refuſe our Doctrine the 
Title of Sect, and of Philoſophy; for 
provided the Thing be manifeſt, we 
| ſhall not trouble our ſelves with Names. 
Call it not a Sec, but the Gleanings of 
all Seas; call it (a) the Philoſophy of 
not philoſophizing, as ſome have done, 
and you have my Conſent. We ſhould 
uſurp the Title of Sect with a very ill 
Grace, which we refuſe to others, ſince 
we know Truth no better than they, 
Whoſe Ignorance makes us refuſe them 
og On 5 

| Wee readily grant that Arceſilas is 
ſtab'd by the fame Weapon, with which 
he wounds all other Phzloſophers, as 
Lactantius (6) objects to him. The 

Dogmatick and Aporetich, i. e. both the 
affirmative Philoſophy, and that which 
teaches to doubt, are liable to the ſame 


- * —_—_— 
— 


"Ty is * _ 1 


(a) Lactant. libr. iii. Cap. 5. 55 (5) Lactant. libr. iii. Cap. 8. 
„„ 3 Fate. 
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Fate. But we have this Advantage a- 
bove them, vig. they know not that 


they know Nothing, and we do know 
it, although uncertainly and dubiouſly. 
. Moreover they diſpute not the Likeli- 
hood we follow; and we deny them the 
„ ᷣ 2 
Since our Views then go farther than 


theirs, and we have our own and their 
Suffrage too, we better deſerve that il- 
juſtrious Name of Philoſophers, and have 
more right to the Title of Sect than 
they. Beſides, they are ſubject to be 
deceived, which is unworthy of Perſons 


who call themſelves Philo ſophers but 
we who affirm Nothing, and ſuſpend 
our Judgment in all, while we remain 
in this State, are not, neither can be 


deceived. 


Which then will merit the Name of 


Sec, their Doctrine or ours? Will uncer- 
tain Poſitions taken for true, and Con- 


ſequences drawn from them which 
have no more Truth, placed in Order 


of a Syſtem, and maintained and adhe- 


red to with Obſtinacy; or that which 
embracing no Opinions, neither affirm- 


ing nor denying, is fatisfied to propoſe 
what appears to be probable, gives for 
Likelihood what is Likelihood, and 


forms it into a Kind of Connexion? Who 


are beſt and ſafeſt lodged, thoſe who 
5 ſhnould 
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ſhould build a lofty Houſe of weak and 


almoſt broken Reeds, and dwell in it? 
Or they who having experienced the 


Danger of ſuch Materials, and not find- 
ing any more ſolid, fearful of being bu- 
ried under the Ruins of ſuch a Fabrick, 
ſhould chuſe a natural Cavern in the 
Bottom of a Rock for their Retreat, 


and there ſecurely ſtow their Goods and 
JJ SN 5 
Even theſe Probabilities which we 
follow, may be very well ranged in the 
Form, and compoſed of all the Parts of 
a2 Hſtem, and put in a Condition to de- 
fend itſelf againſt all the Attacks of the 
 Dogmatiſts. Witneſs Sextus Empiricus, 
Who has left us an exact Deſcription of this 
modeſt Doctrine of the Scepricks, con- 


ſiſting of all its Parts, well compacted 


and united together. Time has conſu- 


med many other Works which ſhewed 


what Sextus did. 
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CHAP. XW. 
«The fifth Objection anſwered. 
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w E ſhall eaſily deliver our ſelves 


likewiſe out of thoſe Snares you 
lay for us, and think to be inextricable, 
v7. when you reaſon thus: If when 


we maintain there is Nothing true nor 
| falſe, we ſpeak Truth, it follows there 
is ſome Truth, and therefore we are de- 


ceived. If in faying there is Nothing 


| true nor falſe, we do not ſpeak Truth, 
it follows we are deceived no leſs, in 
| advancing what is falſe. This Argument 
is theſame you have already objected to 
us, that when Iſay we can neither com- 
| prehend nor ſafely athrm any Thing, I 
| comprehend and afhrm that at leaſt. 


We muſt then recur to the former An- 
ſwer; namely, that when I ſay there is 


Nothing true nor falſe, that Propoſition 
includes itſelf, and is not excepted from 


this general Law which pronounces, that 


there is Nothing true nor falſe. 
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You will ſee the Validity of this Ar- 
gument better if it be reduced into 
Forth Thus then you object to us H. 
logiſtically, viz. When we ſay there i; 
Nothing true nor falle, what we pro- 
nounce is true or falſe. If true, then 
we have aſſerted what is ſalſe, in ſaying 
Nothing is true nor falſe: if we allert 
what is falſe, in ſaying there is Nothing 
true nor falſe ; this Propoſition which 
we have advanced is then ialle, Vs. that 
there is Nothing true nor falſe. From 
whence it follows, that whether we have 
ſpoke what is true or falſe, by advancing 
this Propoſition that there is nothing true 
nor falſe, this Propoſition is certainly | 
7 Se, „ 
In Anſwer to this, I don't agree to 
your Major, which is; when we ſay there 
is Nothing true nor falſe, in ſaying ſo, 
what we ſpeak is either true or falſe: 
Now this is a plain begging of the Que- 
ſtion, to uſe the Terms of Legiciaus; 
ſince you take the Thing which 1s in 
Queſtion for certain and granted, in 
ſuppoſing that there is no Propoſition 
which 1s not true or falſe; for we at- 
firm that there is nothing true nor falſe; 
yourRcaſoningthen being bottomed ona 
Propoſition uncertain and dubious, the 
Concluſion you draw from it, is null we 
| Void. 
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void. There is an Example of a like Ar- 


gument in the Schools called Aſh ftates, 


that is to ſay, which cannot ſubſiſt. They 
ſuppoſe a Man has dreamt that he mutt 


not believeDreams; and ſee how they rea- 


| ſononit; ifthis Man believes this Dream, 
he will at the ſame Time believe, and 


not believe in Dreams: He will believe 


in Dreams, ſince he believes in this 
Dream: he will not believe in Dreams, 
ſince he believes in the Dream which 


forbids him to believe in Dreams. But 
if this Man believes not this Dream, he will 


at the ſame Time ſtill believe, and not be- 
lieve, in Dreams: he will believe inDreams, 
ſince he will obey the Precept of this 
Dream, which forbids him to believe in 


Dreams; he will not believe in Dreams, 


| ſince he believes not in the Dream which 


warns him not to believe in Dreams. 


'Theſe Propoſitions ſeem to contradict 
and deſtroy each other; but the Soluti- 


on is the ſame as that of the former : For 


this Dream depriving other Dreams of 


Belief, deprives it ſelf of Belief alſo. 
This Dreamer then will not refuſe his 


Belief to other Dreams, becauſe he be- 
lieves this; but being only cautioned, 
and not convinced by it, he will hold 


all Dreams to be falſe, and this as well 
as the | 
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We ſhall be at as little Trouble to 
refute what you have advanced as a 
Demonſtration. The Proofs, {ay you, 
which we bring to ſhew there is no {ſuch 
Thing as Demonſtration, either prove 
or do not prove it: it they do prove it, 


then there are Demonſtrations, fince a 
Proof made by Reaſon is a Demonſtra- 


tion: if they do not prove it, then there 
are Demonſtrations, ſince the Proofs you 
have produced to ſhew that there 1s no 


Demonſtration, do not prove it. 


In Anſwer to this Reaſoning, I ſay, 


you ſtill ſuppoſe as true and granted 


that which is in Diſpute; Namely, 
that all Argumentation, 2. e. all Proois 
which are made by Reaſon, either prove 
or do not prove. When I undertake to 
prove there is no Demonſtration, the Proof 
made uſe of comprehends it {elf with 


all the other Proofs, and deſtroys its 


own Force. Then, you will ſay, if this 


Proof be vain, and of no Effect, it fol- 


lows that there are Demonſtrations, be- 
cauſe the Proof brought to ſhew that 


there are none, is invalid. I own it 1s 
not true, becauſe Nothing is conſtantly 
o: I own it concludes Nothing certain- 


ly, becauſe there is Nothing inconteſt- 
ably certain, I fay it is only probable: 
and what 1s but probable, concludes 
: . 1 No- 
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Nothing with Certainty; which Certain- 
ty is nevertheleſs neceſſary to a Demon- 


ſtration. = 5 
That other Argument the Epicure- 
ans object to us is a meer Jeſt, when 


| they ſay we either know what Demon- 
{tration is, or know it not; if we know 


it, it follows that there are Demonitra- 
tions; it we know it not, we are very 
ill adviſed to make Oppolition to 4 


Thing of which we are utterly igno- 


rant. 


In anſwer to this, I fay it proves too 
much; and therefore proves Nothing. 


It proves too much, becauſe it may be 


employed againſt all who deny that ſome 
particular Thing exiſts; as for Inſtance, 
againſt thoſe who ſhall ſay there is no 


Hippogryphin, For the Epicureans will 


anſwer them that they know what a 


Hippogryphin is, or do not know it: 


if they know it, by Conſcquence there 
are Hippogryphius; if they do not know 


it, they are ill adviſed to oppoſe a Thing 
which we know not. There are nei- 


ther Demonſtrations nor Hippogryphins, 
but we may form Ideas of Things that 
do not exiſt, and reaſon upon them as 
if they did. 5 
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CHAP. Av. 
An feuer to the ſixth Objection. 
Y ou lay next that if God has made 


+ usfo, as to be always deceived even 
in Things which ſeem to be moſt clear, 


we ſhall be compelled to own that G04 
is a Deceiver; which cannot be aſſert- 


ed nor thought, without the greateſt 


Impiety. To this Objection Des-Cartes 


ſhould anſwer, who was the Author of 


this Way of Reaſoning, which I have 
related without any Approbation: For 
our holy Religion teaches us otherwiſe. 


But imagine you are to talk with Dec 


Cartes on this Head: he will not fail to 


fay, that if Ged has made us of ſuch a 


Nature as to be always deceived, we 


muſt not argue from thence he is, or 
was a Deceiver. For ſince he has cre- 


_ ated us fo, as to be ſometimes deceived, 
and in the mean "Time we cannot there- 
fore call him a Deceiver, we have no 


more Reaſon to call him ſo, if we ſhould 


always, and in every Thing be decei- 


| More- 


Human Underſtauding. 


Moreover, if God made us of ſucha 
Nature as to be always deceived, that 


would not be ſuflicient to authorize us 
to fay God is a Deceiver; but to do fo, 
it muſt be proved he has made us in ſuch 
ſort, that beſides being always deceived, 


we ſhould certainly believe we are not al- 


ways deccived. As we cannot accuſe him 
of being a Liar who recites Fables, but the 


Teller of Stories, who would perſwade 


the Hearers he ſpeaks Truth. As we can 
not accuſe a Man of being a Cheat, who 
' ſells a Houſe built of rotten and ruinous 
Materials, but one who ſelling a 'Tene- 


ment in a wretched Condition, ſhould 
allure it to be found and firm. On the Con- 
trary, we ſhall eſteem his Honeſty, who 


in ſelling this Houſe diſcovered its Faults, 
| Such is God's Conduct towards Men. 
| He has given us to underſtand, that our 


Senſes are faithleſs, our Reaſon deceitful, 


our Underſtanding weak, our Percep- 


tions obſcure and uncertain. Hoas infor- 


med us of this by the Oracler of his 


W ord, as I have ſhewed; by the very 
Nature of our Senſes, Reaſon, and Ex- 


| perience. For finding we are frequently 
deceived we ſhould think we may be de- 


ved always, or if it happens ſometimes 
we are not deceived, for ought we know 


we are deceived then. Wherein God 


PW informs 
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informs us he is fullof Truth, and Truth 
Itſelf, that we are ſubje& to Error, and 
often do err, ſolliciting us by internal 
and continual Exhortations not to look 
for certain Knowledge of Trath, from 
the Senſes and Reaſon, but from him by 
8 . 5 
But farther, it is more to our Advan- 
tage to be deprived of the Knowledge 
of Truth, than to have an open and ca- 
y Acceſs to it: For being well appriz- 
ed, that we cannot know Truth with 
intire Certainty, and perfect Evidence, 
we mult ſuſpend our fag ert, and ſo 
be never deceived. Thus Des-Cartes 
may defend himſelf againſt your Attack. 
But that is his Buſineſs: We are not 
anſwerable for theſe Opinions. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Auſaver to the ſeventh Objection. 


Y OU conclude with this important 
A "Okjetion, that e 
Judgment and Aſſent, we deviate from 
the Submiſſion due to Faith, and give 
an Inlet to Corruption of Manners. Now 
N we 


Human Underſtanding. 
we are not deſtitute of Means to re- 
concile Faith and Reaſon, and the for- 
mer has Nothing to fear from the latter: 
For Reaſon has its Light, though weak 
and obſcure; but can derive from that 
Light no more than from the Senſes 


and Nature, all Aſſiſtances neceſſary to 


acquire a ſure and conſummate Know- 
ledge of Truth. For as to thoſe Noti- 
ces we have from the divine Light, 
which illuminates our Underſtanding 
above the Laws of Nature, we ought 


to ſubmit to it without Reluctancy. And 
having received the Faith, are obliged 
to regulate our Morals according to its 
Precepts. But without this holy Rule, 
we have Laws and Cuſtoms, which may 


ſerve us for the Conduct of Life. 


As to that warm Expreſſion of Ter- 


tullian (a) in Favour of the Senfes, that 


by neglecting their Teſtimony, we ſub- 


vert the State of Lite, diſturb the Oe- 
conomy of Nature, and put out the Eyes 


of God's Providence: Theſe are old 
Complaints of the Dogmatzſts to which 
1 have ſufhciently anſwered, by all that 


has been lately ſaid: And doubtleſs he 


ought not to have drawn his Proof from 
the Humanity of Jeſus Chriſt, which 


FS 
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(a) Tertull. de Anim. Cap. 75 


Was 
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was joined to the Divinity, and no leſs 
exempt from Error than Sin. As to 


the Apoſtles, and other Saints, whoſe 
Words and Actions concurred to the 


_ Propagation of the Faith, God preſer- 
ved in them all the Fidelity, and Cer- 


tainty of Reaſon, and Senles, that hu- 


man Nature is capable of; and defended 


them from Error by the Aſſiſtance of 


his Grace. 


I own with Jazz? Auguſtine (a), that 


without Aſſent there is no Faith : But 
the Aſſent which Faith requires, differs 


in Kind, from what 1s required by Rea- 


ton. He baniſhes Doubt from the City 
of God, and juftly ; if thoſe Doubts in- 


termeddle with, and make an Attempt 


on Things of Faith. He affirms we may 
acquire the moſt certain Science by Rea- 
{on: I own it, but this Science will be 
moit certain no farther than human Cer- 
tainty extends, and Saint Auguſtine ac 


knowledges that this human eee is 


weak and imperfect; that human Un- 
derſtanding plunged in the Pollutions 


of the Fleſh, and involved in the Dark- 


neſs of lenorance, ſees but obſcurcly, 


and cannot look upon the Light of T ; 


Let us pais to your other Objections. 


—— 


| "a Auguſtin. Enchir. ad Laurent. Cap. 20. a Civitat. 
Dei. lib. xix. Cap. 8. | o7 
þ \ 7 
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Human Underſtanding. 
If we hearken not to Reaſon, ſay 


you, you overthrow that great Foun- 


dation of Religion, which Reaſon has 


_ eftabliſhed in our Underſtanding, viz. 
God is. To anſwer this Objection, you 


muſt be told that Men know God in two 


Manners. By Reaſon, with entire hu- 
man Certainty : and by Faith, with ab- 
| ſolute and divine Certainty. Although 


by Reaſon we cannot acquire any Know- 


ledge more certain than that of the Be- 


mg of God; infomuch that all the Ar- 


guments, Which the Impious oppoie to 
this Knowledge are of no Validity, and 
eaſily refuted, nevertheleſs this Certain- 


ty is not abſolutely perfect. 


For whence it was that the Fathers 


of the Church would hardiy believe, 
that he could know G who knew 


and accounted that Knowledge of God 


which we have by Reaſon, almoſt as 


Nothing. For what do theſe Words of 


Tertullian (a) which I have already ci- 
ted, ſignify: To whom 1s God known 


without Chriſt? To whom is the holy 


Spirit given without the Sacrament of 
Faith £ What does St. Athanaſius mean, 


(5) when he teaches us that the Being 


of a Divinity is not proved by Ratio- 


pion. 


7 cination, | 


(a) Tertull. De Anim. Cap. 2. (6) Athanaſ. ad Scra- 
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cination, but by the Help of Faith and 
holy Meditations, which are conceived 


by Piety? How is St. Chry/offome to be 
ubteeifood. (c) when he laughs at Phi- 
toſophers who would not believe the 
Wald was made of Nothing, and yet 


readily granted that God had no Be- 


ginning, and was not begotten, though 
the former be much leſs credible, and 


we know neither one nor the other by 


Reaſon, but by Faith? 


What Anſwer would you make to 
Peter of Ailly, (d) when he ſpeaks. 


thus: Although this Propoſition, God 
17, may be inevident, and cannot be de- 
monſtrated evidently, it 1s nevertheleſs 


naturally probable. Witneis the 'Teſti- 


mony alledged by Gabriel Biel, (e) when 


he declares that we know [uffciently, 


though not evidently, that there muſt be | 
4 firſt Being, Author of Preſervation, | 
as there is a firſt Being, Author of Pro- 


duction. What does St. Thomas lay (J) : 


when he argues thus: Human Reaſon 7 70 


very defective in human Things. Aud 


what ſhews it, is, that Philoſophers who | 
following Nature, applied them ſelves to 


the Search > Jrn Things, ins been 5 | 


| () C duplo. Hom. 22. in Epiſt a Ebr. a) Petr. Mm 
de Alliaco in 1. Quæſt. 3. Lit. x. (e) Biel. in 1. Diſt. 2. 
_ Quake. 10. Art. 3. Dub. 1. G Thom, 2. 2.Q 4.44. 


He- 


| (6) Sap. xi, ſeg. (8) Rom, i 20, 


| Human Underſtanding. 


frequently deceived, and contradicted 


each other. To the Intent then that 


Men might have a certain and undoubted 

Knowledge of God, it was neceſſary 

Things divine ſhould be taught them as 
Articles of Faith, and the Words of 4 
God who cannot lie. - 


NOW although 10 prove the E wi 


| Farce of the Deity, we can bring Ar- 
guments which accumulated and con- 
nected together, are not of leſs Power 
to convince Men than Geometrical 
| Principles, and Theorems deduced from 
them, and which are of entire human 
Certainty; notwithſtanding becauſe 


learned Philoſophers have openly Ooppo- 


ſed even theſe Principles, tis clear we 
cannot neither in the natural Know- 

ledge we have of God, which is acqui- 

red by Reaſon, nor in Sczence founded 
on Geometrical Principles, and Theo- 
rems, find abſolute and conſummate 
Certainty; but only that human Cer- 
tainty I have ſpoke of, to which never- 


theleſs every wiſe Man ought to ſubmit 


his Underſtanding. This being not re- 
pugnant to the Teſtimony of the Book 
of i ſdom (g), and the Epiſtle (Y) to 
the Romans, which declares that Men 


.. 8 
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who do not from the Make of the World 


acknowledge the Power and Divinity 


of the Maker, are ſenſeleſs and ine 


| cuſable. 


For to uſe the Terms of Vaſque s: 


(i) By theſe Words the holy Scripture | 
means only, that there has ever been a | 
ſufficient Teſtimony of the Being of a | 
God in the Fabrick of the World, and 

in thus other Works, to make him known 


unto Men : but the Scripture is not un- 


der any Concern whether this Know- | 
| ledge be evident, or of greateſt Proba- 


bility: for theſe Terms, are ſeen and 


underſtood, a their common and uſual 
Acreptation,  ſignafy all the Knowledge 
of” the Mind with a determmed Afent. 
He adds after: For if auy one ſhould 
| at this Time deny Chriſt, that which 
would render him mexcuſable, would not 
be becauſe he might have had an evident 


Knowledge and Reaſon for believing in 
him, but becauſe he might have believed 


it by Faith, and a prudential Knows: 


_ *Tis with Reaſon then that ares, 


(4) teaches, that the natural Evidence 


— a 4 a 
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(i) Vaſq. in Thom. 1 Part, (i) Suar. Diſp, iii. de iu. 


Sect. 6. 
of 


Human Underfiandrng, 
of this Principle, God is the firſt Truth, 


who cannot be decerved, is not neceſſa- 


1%, nor ſufficient enough to make 1s be- 
lieve by infuſed Faith, what Cod re- 


veals, He proves by the Teſtimony 
of Experience, that it is not neceſſary; 
for ignorant and illiterate Chriſtians, al- 
though they know Nothing clearly and 


| certainly of God, do believe neverthe- 
| lefs that God zs. Even Chriſtians of 


Parts and Learning, as St. Thomas (1) 


has obſerved, believe that God zs, be- 


fore they know it by Reafon. Ireares 


| ſhews afterwards, that the natural E- 
| vidence of this Principle is not ſuffici- 


ent, becauſe divine Fazth which is in- 
fuſed into our Underſtanding, cannot 


be bottomed upon human Faith alone, 


how clear and firm ſoever it is, as upon 


a formal O4&7e#, becauſe an Aſſent moſt 


firm, and of an Order moſt noble and ex 


| alted, cannot derive its Certainty from 


a more infirm Aﬀent. 3 
St. Thomas (m) and other Divines 
are of the ſame Opinion, not only 


touching Theological Virtues, but mo- 


ral no leſs, infuſed of God, which can- 


ä K 1 . 


(i, Thom. 3. 1. O. 2. A. 4 & 5. () Thom. 2. 2. 
Q. 2. A. 4. &. I. 2. Q. 63. A. 3. A. 3. in Corp. & ad 


not be directed according to their Dig- 
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imagine this is deſtroyed by that Sen- 
| tence of St. Paul; (u) He that cometh 
Jo God, muſt believe that he 7s: believe 
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it, not by natural Faith, but by Faith 


Infuſed of God: for immediately before 


he ſays, without Faith it is mpoſſible 
to pleaſe God. Thus the Fathers of the 
Council of Trent explained it (o): As to 


that Propoſition of St. Thomas, we be- 


lieve God, or the Being of God, and in 


God by one and the ſame Att, it teaches 
us that the divine Faith by which we 
believe that God is, comes from God 
himſelf, and not from Nature and hu- 


man Reaſon: For, as Suarez, ſays the 


Excellence of the firſt Truth deſerves, 
that when the material Object is reſol- 


ved into the formal, this ſame formal 
Object is not reſolved into another, but 


believed by itſelf, becauſe it can give 
Teſtimony of itſelf. . 


As to what you have added, that in 


the Event, Faith will depend on Things 
uncertain, if firſt Principles which are 
known by the Light of Nature are un- 
certain; as this for Inſtance, one and 
the ſame Thing cannot Be, and Not be 


0 Ebr. xi. 6. (oe) Conil. Trid. Seſß. vi, Cap. 6. 
5 „ al 
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Human Underſtanding. 


at the ſame Time, Suares (a) has gi- 


ven an excellent Anſwer to it: 1F /ome 
firſt Principle be found neceſſarily in- 
volved in the Aſſent of Faith, it will 
be believed alſo by Faith, and Faith de- 
pends not on this Principle as natural- 
ly known. For Example, If believe 
God in a Trinity of Perſons, I neceſſa> 
rity believe he is not one in Perſon, 


and that he has not four Perſons: not 
| becauſe of this natural Principle, every 
Thing is, or not, ſo far asit is natural: 
but becauſe Faith itſelf, which makes 
it be believed that the Affirmation is 
| true, makes it be believed that the Ne- 
| gative is falſe. And ſo of the like. 


Faith depends not on theſe firſt Prin- 


| ciples, but ſuppoſes them, as certain, 
in that ſupreme human Certainty I have 
eee 

certain they were by ſupreme human 
Certainty, they become ſo by divine 
Certainty: as I have proved ſeemingly _ 
to your Satisfaction. From whence you 
might eaſily know, that while human 
Underſtanding truſting to Reaſon, bot- 
toms on theſe firſt Br 
ſcarcely ſupport itſelf; but as ſoon as 
Faith comes into its Aid, it remains 


; Joining itſelf to which, of 


inciples, it can 
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| (a) Suar, Piſp. vis de Fide, Seck. 3. Art, 13. 
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firm and impregnable Rellect on that 
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to firſt Principles, although it finds in 


1 455 but likewiſe other Propoſitions Þ Y 
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Axiom fo common; and approved of 
by the unanimons Confent of all the an- 
cient Philofophy, but of Nothing No- 


on this Foundation as moſt ſolid, and 
immoveable, believed the World was 
formed of Matter eternally pre-exiſtent. 


Ariſtotle that it had no Beginning. This 


Principle has been rejected by Faith. 
Why may not the ſame befall other 
Axiomsby the Power of God? Was not 


 Des-Carres of Opinion that by that 


Power, one and the fame Thing might 


be, and not be, one and the ſame Pro- 
poſition might be true and falſe at the 


ſame Time? From whence it manifeſtly 
follows, that when Reaſon applies itſelf 


them a ſupreme human Certainty, ne- 
vertheleſs rhere is ſomewhat wanting 
to them, to their being certainwith per- 
feet Certainty; and this Defect is ſup- 


« : 


plied by Faith 


Not only theſe Ax3zoms, and firſt Prin- 


leſs Fxtent, and not ſo eaſily believed 
by human Underſtanding, derive their 
Validity and Certainty from Faith. Ma- 
ny Inſtances of which we find in holy 
Scriptures, in the Councils, and De-. 

f „ eee 


Hauen inn 
crees of the Church: as for Example; 


HAmely Je ſüss Chriſt is a rational Ani- 
mal, not only acquires its Certainty by 
the Argument you have propoſed, an 

by Reaſon, but by Faith. allo. Tele 


o * , 


: n lige become certain to 
Body and Soul, is endowed with Senſe 
lieve ; and know I believe. Theſe Pro- 

on and human Certainty, when Faith 


Certainty; and all thoſe Gblcurities 
| Which poſſeſſed my Mind, vaniſh. "Tis 


| Faith and:Theology 255 many other; 
that our e nderſtanding is 
thereby conducted to a "fall, clear, and 
certain Knowledge of Truth. 
Vou may infilt, and ſay the: Form 


Faith; 
be no e but human Certainty, and 


= Concluſion depends on this Form; and 


their | if this Concluſion appertains to Laith, 
Na- this Concluſion ſo appertaining to Faith, 
| hols Will haye no other than human Cer- 
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that Propoſition you have advanced, 


me by Faith, viz. Man is compoſed of 
and Life; I am and I live, becauſe I be- 
Nat don that I find to he certain by Rea- 


ſupervenes, become certain by a divine 


truly a 4 75 e we derive from 


call'd Hie e is not a e e. = | 
that in this Form, -there can 


yet notwithſtanding the Certainty of the 
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But you muſt know that the Certain. ? 
ty of this Concluſion that appertains to 
Faith, depends not on the Certainty 
of the Hllogiſticł Form, which in Re- | 
ſpec to it, to ſpeak in the Terms ofthe 
School, is purely accidental. For Di- 
vines, and principally St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas (a), teach that divine Science is not | 
aiſcurſfrue, or ratiocinative, but abſolute 
and fimple; and the Underſtanding car- 
ried by one and the ſame Act towards | 
the material Object, by Reaſon of the 
formal; and that by one and the ſame | 
Act, we believe in God, and believe 
God is; as Faith entring into our Un- 


— 


derſtanding, cauſes both itſelf, and the 
Things it propoſes, to be received and | 
believed. As Light renders other Things, 


and itſelf viſible. 


For this Reaſon, Saint Chryſoſtom ((, 
whoſe Teſtimony I have already alledg- 
ed, ſays very pertinently, that Things 
obſcure, are made viſible by Faith; and 
thoſe that are viſible, confirmed and 
made certain by thoſe which are inviſi- 
ble; and that Faith cannot ſupport it- 
ſelf, if it does not convince us more cer- 
tainly of Things which are not viſible, 


— 


(za) Thon; 22, Q. 1. A. 1. (8) Chryſoſt. in Ebr. xi. 


2 Homil. 21, 
7008 N than 
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than we are convinced of Things that 


As touching the Motives of Credibi- 
lity, which preparing the Mind to re- 
ceive Faith, ought according to you to 


be not only certain by ſupreme and hu- 
man Certainty, but by ſupreme and ab- 


ſolute Certainty ; I will oppoſe Gabriel 
Biel (c) to you, who pronounces that 
to receive Faith, tis ſufficient that the 
Motives of Credibility be propoſed as 


probable. Do you believe that Chil- 
dren, illiterate, groſs, ignorant People, 


who have ſcarcely the Uſe of Reaſon, 
and notwithſtanding have received the 
Gift of Faith, do moſt clearly, and moſt 
ſtedfaſtly conceive thoſe forementioned 


Motives of Credibility? No; without 


Doubt; but the Grace of God comes 


into their Aſſiſtance, and ſuſtains the 


lmbecility of Nature and Reaſon. _ 
This is the common Opinion of Di- 
vines. Reaſon has Need of the Aid of 
divine Grace, not only in groſs, illiterate 


Perſons, but even in thoſe of Parts and 


Learning; for how clear-ſighted ſoever 
that may be, yet it cannot make us have 
| Faith, if Celeſtial Light does not illu- 
| Minate us within; becauſe as I have 


8 — 1 
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(e) Biel in iii. Diſp. 24. Art. 3.1 Dub. 1. 
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perior Or 


Commencement of 


firms, that wit 


of teWnarxnnss of 
ſaid ha; divine Faith being of a ſu- 


der, cannot derive its Effica- 
cy from human Faith. Upon which 


Account, the Church has condemned 


the Semi- Pelagians, for believing the 

Faith to come from 

ourſelves, and not from God. And this 

gave Occaſton to that Decree of the 
Council of e (a): I any one a. 

Hout the Illumination 

and Inſpiration of the holy Spirit, by 

the meer Strength of Nature, he can 


think, act, chu ſeè aright, or conſent t9 


the Preachiug he hears concerning any 


| good Thing, hich has Reſpef to Salus 


tion, he ig decerved by a Spirit of He- 


Yeſy. 


With this agrees that Decree of the 


Council of Trent: (b) IF any one ſays, 
that without the Inſpiration of the holy 


Spirit, and its Aſſiſtance preventing, 
Man can believe in ſich Manner as 10 
have the Grace of fuſtificatzon confer'd 
on him, let him be accurſed. This is 
likewiſe the Doctrine of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas (c): The Light of Faith makes 


Things ſeen that are believed. He ſays 
moreover, Bel/zevers have Knowledge of 
the Things of Faith, abt in a demonſira- 


(a) Concil. Araus. Cap. 7. (35) Cvucil, Trid. Seſs vi. 
Can. 3. (c) Thom. 2. 2. Q. 1. A. 4. ad 3. & As. ad 1. 
A tive 


Hanan Ude anke 


tive Way, but % as by the Light of 
Faith, it appears to them that they oughit 
To be believed. e 
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Why the Doctrine of the Academicks 
and Scepticks was rejected. 


5 As to what remains, the Cauſes of re- 


| <> jecting the Pyrrhonian Doctrine 


were not as you ſuppoſe. You think it 
was rejected by the Pagans leſt Sc icnu- 
ces ſhould fall into Contempt; though 


| I have made it appear to you, that 


they were diligently cultivated by ex- 


cellent Men, who practiſed the Art of 
| doubting. You believe it to be rejected 


by the Chriſtiaus, leſt it ſhould be in- 


jurious to Faith, and good Morals; al- 
though in the Time of Cicero, we 
| own either it totally fell, as he frequent- 
, ly ſays; or rather to {peak more accu- 
| rately, was reduced to a few Hands. 
The Chriſtians, who did not then ap- 
\ Pear in the World, could not fear any 
Thing, in Reſpect to their Religion or 
| Morals, from the Scepricks, But the 


24: Re- 
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Rejection of it is rather to be aſcribed | 
to the Pride which is natural to Man: 


for being puffed up and ſwelled with 


this Opinion, that his Reaſon renders ! 
him ſuperior to all other Animals, that 


he is endowed with Underſtanding ca- 


pable of Sciences, born to reaſon, to 
- Conceive, to know, he is angry to ſee | 


himſelf {tripped of all theſe Advantages, | 
and in ſome ſort degraded, and con- 


demned to the Darkneſs of perpetual 


Tonorance, — : 
He cannot then bear to be awaken- 


ed out of ſo agreeable a Dream, and 


prefers an honourable Folly, to poor 


and obſcure Wiſdom. And that he 
may not ſee himſelf ejected by the dc h 
ticks out of this ancient Poſſeſſion of 
Science, as out of a rich Inheritance he | 
holds of Nature, is better ſatisfied to 
oppoſe them Sword in Hand, and by 


Violence, as the Raviſhers of Reaſon, 
and Deſtroyers of Science, than act a- 


gainſt them by legal Methods; foreſee- 
ing that otherwiſe he muſt be deprived 


of that which without any Right he 


had uſurped. 


You {ec by this Time, if I am not 


miſtaken, how weak and frivolous all 


the Objections of the Dogmatiſts are. 


They might notwithſtanding affect me, if 


among 


Human Underſtanding. 


among Philoſophers there was ever a 
Sect exempt from Contradictions; or if 
any Philoſopher approved a Doctrine 
different from his own. But ſince there 
was continual War between them, we 


are not to expect they ſhould keep the 


Peace with us. And ſeeing we make 


Profeſſion of contradicting all other, 


we muſt not, to be equitable, take it 
ill, that many ſhould contradict us. 


As our Objections cannot convince 


them of their Error, and they refuſe 
to yield to our Remonſtrances, it is but 
juſt they ſhould give us leave to be free 
from any Surprize by their Reproaches. 


That learned Sect of the Pythagoreans, 


which arrived to ſuch prodigious Eru- 


dition, having firſt been harras'd with 


infinite Calumnies and Ralleries, was at 
length abſolutely ſilenced: whether be- 
cauſe Plato, Ariſtotle, Speuſtppus, and 
others beſides, plundered and appropri- 

ated the beſt Diſcoveries of theirs to 
| themſelves, and after they had retren- 
ched and reformed what they pleaſed, ſe- 
parated and collected whatever could 
contribute to Rallery, and give Occaſi- 
on thereby to Jeſters to turn that Sect 

into Ridicule, as Porphyrius (a) has 


— — 


(a) Porpyr, Vit. Pyth. | : 
ag con- 
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conjectured: or whether according to 
the Surmiſes of Famblizchus (b), certain 
little ſuppoſititious Books, and ſtrange 


and odious Symbols attributed to that 
Sec, procured it ſo much Contradicti- 

on: in the mean Time, the Contempt 
it fell under, did not hinder neither 
Jamblichus | have now mentioned, nor 
many others from remaining conſtant 

| Adherers to the Party, and from boa{t- | 
ing that they had the divine Protecti- 


on, on which they rehed. $5 — 
How great Injuries were done to the 


 Epicureans, as having attacked the 
Gods, ſubverted Religion, corrupted | 
Manners, extinguiſhed Shame, and au- 
thorized Libertiniſm? They became | 


ſo infamous, that the Jews of this latter 


Age make Uſe of the Name Epicure, 
to expreſs Arrogance, !mpurity, and the 
very Sinks of Debauchery. We have 
ſeen nevertheleſs in our Days, a Gaſſen- 
ar, bearing the Character of a Przeft, 
and who merited, and had the Appro- 
bation of many learned and pious Per- 
ſons, make this Sect revive, though abo- 
liſhed for ſo many Years. Des-Cartes 
himſelf, who endeavour'd to demon- 
{rate the Exzſence of a God, and the 


— 


(oe) Jambl. Vit. Pyth. libr. 1. Cap, i. 


95 


Human Underſtanding. 
Diftinion' of the Soul and Body, was 


not exempt from Cenſure; and never- 


theleſs we ſee many Perſons, both grave 


and learned, of all Conditions, em race 
and defend his Sentiments. 1-1 


CHAP. XVI. 
Concluſion, 


Tauas being as I have now re- 


preſented them, we cannot pro- 


mile our ſelves to be more favourably 
treated by the Vulgar of the Republick 
of Learning; but the Suſpicions and 
Complaints formed againſt us, will ne- 
ver prevail to make us relinquiſh our 
Deſign, of following what ſhall appear 
to be probable, till we are influenced 
by greater Probability. In the mean 
| while, Nothing will induce us to grant 


that we know what we do not know, 


and ſhall always prefer the pn of 
our own judgment, to the Appro 


ati- 
on of thoſe who are prepoſſeſſed with 


their vain Ideas. 
Your's, ſaid that excellent Man, full - 
of aer and Candour, mall with me 


8 
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be ever of great Weight, to confirm 
me in theſe Thoughts: and I greatly 


wiſh it may be in my Power to merit 


it. Certainly this free and diſintereſted 
Method of Philoſophizing you profeſs, | 


which runs through all Sciences, with- 
out being a Bigot to any, ſufficiently 


ſhews you have ſome Reſpect, or at 
leaſt that you have not much Averſion 
for our Party. If you are of another 


Opinion, I ſhall not oppoſe it, and don't | 


pretend you ſhould give up that phz/0- 


ſophical Liberty, which I ſo carefully 
relerve 07 RE 


I own, faid ! to him, you have mo- | 


ved me; but it is an Affair that well | 
deſerves to be examined, and thorough- 


ly inſpected at Leiſure. And if other | 
Crean make me relinquiſh your 


Doctrine, although in Point of Philo- 
fophy we ought to have little Deference 


for Authority, your's nevertheleſs would 
incline me to embrace it. TI had rather, 
he anſwered, you would do ſo by Amity 


than Deference, leſt a Diverſity of Opi- 
nions ſhould any way invalidate the 


fttrit Alliance, and Uniformity of Life 


Human Underſtanding. 


Such was the Converſation.I had with 
this able Philoſopher, neither frivolous, 


as I thought, nor diſagreeable; tor why 
_ ſhould I diſſemble? And in Reality it 
i Og 
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BOOK L 


"RUTH cannot be known to human Under- | 
ſtanding, with perfect and abſolute Certainty, — 
by the Help of Reaſon: _ e Pag. 


CuAp. I. We muſt firſt ſhew: , on 
. What Philoſophy is. — 
What human Underſtanding is. „„ 

5 What Idea is. . bid. 
4. What Thought is. 5 Þ 
5. What Reaſon is. zbid. 

6. What Truth is. ibid. 


7. There are many Kinds and Degrees of Certain- 
ty. The Certainty of Faith perfects the Certain- 
ty of human Nature. 6 


CAP. II. Man cannot know Truth by the Aſſi- 


ſtance of Reaſon with perfe& and entire Certain- 


ty. Ficſt Proof of it taken from the holy Pen- 
Men. — 0 


Cn Ap. III. Second Proof Becants Man cannot 


know with perfect and abſolute Certainty, whe- _ 
ther an external Object anſwers exactly to the 
Idea of it which i is imprinted within him. 1 


1. The 


* 
? 


oe od oY do. Hog. 


Day, IV. Third Proof. The Underſtanding 


The IND E X. 


x. The Images, Species. or Shadows, which flow 


* external Bodies, and are preſented to us, 
ate not like them. p- 21 


2: The Fidelity. or Truth of the interpoſed Me- 


dium, through which the Shadow or Species of 

the external Object paſſes to come to the Inſtru- 

ments of our Senſes is dubious. 22 
3. The Fidelity of the Senſes dubious. 


; 25 
4 The Fidelity of the Nerves and animal Spirits 


dubious. 27 


5. The Fidelity of the Brain dubious. 5 
6. The Fidelity of the Spirit or Underſtanding of 


Man dubious, and its Nature unknown to us. 
33 


of Man cannot know the Nature of Things 
with abſolute Certainty. 36 


Cn AP. V. Fourth Proof. Things cannot be 


known with perfe& Certainty, by Reaſon of their 
_ continual Change. . 


CAT. VI. Fifth Proof. Things cannot be 


known with abſolute Certainty, by Reaſon of 
the Difference of Men. 44 
CHAP. VII. Sixth Proof. Things cannot be 
known with perfect Certainty, becauſe their 
Cauſes are infinite. 47 


Cn. VIII. Seventh Proof. Man has no cer- 
tain Rule of Truth. 49 
CA. IX. Eighth Proof. I. Obje&ions againſt 


Evidence. 


5 BY 
2: The Objects preſented to the Minds of thoſe 


| who are aſleep, drunk, or mad, are as evident as 
the Objects preſented to the Minds of thoſe who 
are awake, ſober and in their right denſes. 57. 
as > 


(Ap. X. Ninth Proof. £ 
1. Reaſon for doubting of all Things propoſed by 


Der Cartes; viz. we know not whether God 
has not created us of ſuch a Nature, as to be al- 
Ways deceived. 1 62 


2, From 


The INDEX. 
2. From whence it follows that the intimate "4 
ception of Things is dubious. 

Cnap. XI. Tenth Proof. *Tis begging the 1 — 
ſtion, to go to prove by Reaſon that Reaſon i is 


Certain. 65 
Cnay. XII. Eleventh Proof. Reaſoning is un- 


certain. 66 


CHAP. XIII. Twelfth Proof. It follows from | 
the Diſſentions of the Dogmatiſts, that we are 

not to adhere to any of their Seas. 69 
Cray. XIV. Thirteenth Proof. The Law of 
| doubting has been eſtabliſhed by excellent Philo- 

ſophers. | 

Anac har ſis. 

Pherecydes. 

Pythagoras. 

Empedocles. 

Gorgias Leontin. 

Xenophanes. 

eee 
armenides. 

Aentades. 

10. Zeno of Elea. 

11. Hleraclitus. 

12. Anaæxagoras. 

13. Democritus. 

14. Protagoras. 

15. Socrates. 

16. Plato, Author of the firſt Academy. 5 

17. Ariſtotle. e 

18. Arceſilas, Author of the ſecond Academy. bid. 

19. Lacydes. 0 

20. Carneades, Author of the third Academy. 2 

21. Clitomachas. 5 

22. Philo, Author of the fourth Academy. 

35 Antiochus, Author of the fifth . 

- 24; Deo, | 
25. Varro, Piſo, Liacalli, and Brutus. 

26. The Origin of Fyrrboniſm. 

27. Metrodorus. | 


neger: 


28. Anas 
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The I N DE &. 


28. Anaxarchus. ibid. 


29. Pyrrho. 94 
How many Acudiniles there have truly been, 


and the Ditterence between the Academy, and 


Pyrrhoniſm. 100 
81 There have been two Academies, the old and 
the new, and the new was true  Pyrrboniſm. 
log 

32. The Difference between the new Academy, 
and the Sect of the Scepticks, with the Reconcilia- 


tion of them. Firſt Difference. „ 
33. Second Difference. ibid. 
34 Third Difference. ö 108 
35. Fourth Difference. | | 109 
<2 Fifth Difference. ibid. 
37. Sixth Difference. 5 
38. Seventh Difference. 4 STA 


39. Why Philoſophers, who make Profeſſion of 


doubting, would rather paſs for Academicks than 


+ Pyrrhoniſts, 115 
40. it is falſe to ſay that the Se of the Scepticks, 


or Forrbenians, was interrupted after Timon. 


To, ibid. 
41. Timon of Phlins. | 116 
42. ane: of Teas, 117 

43. Theodoſus of Bithynia. Ihbid. 
44. Æneſidemus of * 1 1 

45. Ptolemens of Alexaudria. ibid. 
46. 47. Cornelius Celſus, Favorin. ibid. 
48. Sextus Empiricus. ibid. 
49. Whether Sex tuts Empiricus, and Sextus of Cha- 

ronea were the ſame. _ n e 
50. Great Affinity between the Sceptick, Empirick, 
and Methodick Seas. | . 
71. Lucian. 122 
Uranius. Nöivp aw 
53. And beſides of the Number of the Domme 5 

Porphhrius. i 
54. Ariſtippas. | | ibid. 

T5 Herillns of Carthage. TIN 
R 56. Mens 


The INDEX. 


; 56. Menedemus of Eretria. bid. 
57. The Eretrick and Megarick Philoſophers. ibid. 
58. Monimus the Cynick 126 

' 59. Among foreign Nations, the Magi. ibid. 

60. The Brachmans. ibid. 
61. Certain Turk Philoſophers nam'd the Aſto- 
nifſh'd. | 127 
62. Among the Jews: the Eſens. ibid. 
63. And the Seboreans. 21d, 
64. R. Mo ſes Son of Maimonides. Ihbhid. 
65. And amongſt the Arabians, the Diſcourſers. 

_ 128 
ber XV. We may conclude from what 
has been (aid, that we mult doubt, as the only 
Way to avoid Errors. | 120 
2. The Confidence of the Dogmatiſts has produced 

an Infinity of Errors. "= 5 


3. The Academicks and Scepticks affirming No- | 
thing cannot be deceived ; and they only deſerve | 
the Name of Philoſophers. 3, 


BOOK IL 


T; E moſt fark and legitimate Way of Philoſo- 
phizing exactly explained. 35 
CAP. 1. Man is naturally deſtitute of Means ne- 
ceſſary to know Truth moſt clearly and certain- 
Iy; he may know it in ſome Meaſure, but not 
with the utmoſt Clearneſs and Certainty. 137 
CHAP. II. Faith ſupplies the Defect of Reaſon, 
and renders Things moſt certain, which were leſs 
certain by Reaſon. „ 
CAP. III. I. There is Nothing in the Under. 
ſtanding that was not irt in the Senſes, 146 
2. Againſt Plato. 148 
3; N Proc ius. 149 
4. And 
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The INDEX. 


; And: ainſt Des- Cartes. 151 
Ap. IV. In the Uſe of Life we muſt follow 

” Things probable, as true. 159 
CHAP. V. Rule or CRITERIUM of Probability, 
= 1 -) 

CHAP. VI. The End propoſed in the Art of doubt- 
ug. . 

CAP, VII. We a are not to adhere to the Opinions 

of any Author. 166 
CHAP. VIII. In every Sect we ſhould chuſe what 
appears to be beſt, 168 
CHap. IX. Above all we muſt take Care not to 
admit any Thing contrary to Faith, 169. 


Car. X. The Sect of Eciedicks has been em- 


braced by great Men. 3 17 


CHa p. XI. Since we are not to adhere to the 
Academick, Sceptick, nor Eclectick Sect, nor 


to any other, we ought to adhere to our own 


Opinions. 1 VV 
B O O K III. 

THE Objections of our  Adverfaries propoſed 
and refuted. 177 
CHAp. I. Firſt Otjection, that we deſtroy the Ule 
e Le, F 
Cnap. II. Second Objedtion, that we deprive our 
ſelves of Science. +." "FT 


C HAP. III. Third Objection, that we have a 
CRITERIUM, or Rule of diſcerning Truth 
from Falſnſood. 182 


Cray. IV. Fourth QbjeRion, that our Manner 


of Philoſophizing makes no Sec. 183 

CA p. V. Fifth Objection, that when we ſay 
there is Nothing true nor falſe, nor Demonſtra- 
tion, we condemn our ſelves. — 5-5 Od 
_Crar. 


The INDEX, 


Cf. VI. Sixth Odjection, that we can ſcarcely 
doubt without Impiety, whether God has fo 
made Man as to be always deceived. _ 185 
CAP. VII. Seventh Objection, that this Law 85 
doubt ing ſeems to hinder the Mind of Man from 
ſubmitting to F aith, and to favour Corruption of 


Manners: 186 
' Cray. VIII. Anſwer to the ObjeQions of our Ad- 
verſaries. e 
C HA. IX. Firſt Objection. — | 
CHAP. X. Second Objection. 3 195 
Cray. XI. Third Objection, 199 
CHAP. XII. Fourth Odjedtion. 206 
_ Crap. XIII. Fifth Obje&ion. 209 
Crap. XIV. Sixth Objeddion. 214 
CA. XV. Seventh Objection. 3 S194 
CAP. XVI. Why the Doctrine of the Acade- 
micks and Scepticks was rejected. 231 


CHAP. XVII. Conelufion of the Work. 235 | 
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